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The Sea of Matrimony 

CHAPTER I. 

"Mere puppets, Winthrop, mere puppets, I say, 
in the hands of an unfathomable fate, force, what 
you will. One's life seems laid down for one, it 
unrolls itself like a manuscript, and we read it as we 
go along" whether we will or no. We laugh or cry, 
suffer agonies of anguish, physical or mental, or go 
along blindly, stupidly. We hurt others, some- 
times our nearest and dearest, or we are hurt. We 
bring joy sometimes, or we receive it, and through 
it all how much control have we, even over our own 
feelings? And underneath it all we feel the tre- 
mendous possibilities of what might be ours if we 
only knew a little more, if we could control or guide 
our lives a little more. But, sooner or later, we 
awake to the knowledge that we have just missed it 
— whatever it may be — the thing that would have 
made life worth the living. For you, ambition un- 
fulfilled; the knowledge that, with all your great 
genius and marvelous gifts (for the gods were good 
to you, dear), you have not gained what you 
wanted." 

She laughed a bitter little laugh. "For me — well, 
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I have everything, have I not? I surely have no 
cause to complain. If ever life gave a woman all 
its good gifts, it has given them to me." 

She paused and looked at the man opposite her. 
He was fine to look at in every way, clear eyes, an 
earnest mouth, the face sensitive, mobile, full of 
power and thought. He looked at the woman in 
surprise. 

"Why this mood, Elise?" he asked. "Surely, as 
you say, the gods have been good to you. Of all 
my friends I would say that you were the most 
fortunate, the most happily placed. What more do 
you ask of life than what you already have ? Health, 
good looks, brains, enough money for all necessary 
uses, a husband who adores you, and who is one of 
the best of men, two children who are strong, and 
clever, and handsome, devoted friends, among whom 
I count it my dearest privilege to be numbered, and 
yet you are not happy, not satisfied. What more do 
you ask?"' 

Then suddenly he turned toward her again. 

"If it were I of whom we were speaking, then 
truly I might tear my hair and rend my garments, 
as it were, for what have I to thank God for? A 
wife who hangs like a millstone about my neck, who 
cares for my work only for the money it brings. 
And for her — to support her and to support my 
children — I have crucified myself every day and 
every hour for the last fifteen years. I have worked 
until I am worn and weary at forty, and I have got- 
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ten — ^what ? Some little recognition, a little place in 
the world of men, and infinite heartache and weari- 
ness of spirit. You alone understand and know me 
and bring some joy into my life. If it had not been 
for you, I think that long ago I should have given 
up the struggle and laid down the burden." He 
paused — ^then: "But you, Elise, what in Heaven's 
name have you to rail about ? What is your quarrel 
with fate?" 

She rose and walked across the room, with a cer- 
tain grace and ease which characterized everything 
she did, and picked up a cigarette and lighted it. 

"Yes, I know you hate to see me smoke, Win- 
throp, but you are hardly fair to keep it all to your- 
selves, you men. So you think I ought to be a 
happy woman, do you? Listen, till I tell you what 
I have never told to any living person, save one. 
Now I am going to tell it to you that you may judge 
for yourself how happy I am. 

" Winthrop, do you know what love is ? Did you 
ever really love any one ? Oh, I know, you fancied 
yourself in love with your wife when you married 
her, but you know now that that was only a counter- 
feit. I don't believe that you know what love is. 
Well, I am going to tell you what it means to a 
woman, to some women at least, women like me. 
One day, suddenly, unexpectedly, she looks into a 
man's eyes, a man whom she hardly knows, a man 
whose path has crossed hers apparently by chance. 
She seems to know this man in a strange and fa- 
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miliar way. Something in him seems to attract her 
and draw her to him, and yet she scarcely knows 
him. All this has happened on a steamer when she 
is crossing for a European trip. There is an acci- 
dent to the machinery in the night. There is a panic 
among the passengers. She stands aside waiting for 
something to happen, and this man stands beside 
her. Her hand is on the railing of the deck, and he 
covers it with his own, and says to her: *You are 
not afraid, sweetheart?' This man, who has never 
before said one word to her beyond the merest con- 
ventionalities. And she, my God ! she looks into his 
eyes and says : T am never afraid when I am with 
you, dear.' And then he takes her in his arms, not 
madly or passionately, but sadly, sternly almost, 
and then suddenly, Winthrop, she knows that never 
again in this world or hereafter will there be for 
her any hope of happiness unless she can be with 
this man. This strange man whom she does not 
know, yet whom she seems to have known forever. 
"The accident to the machinery proves not as 
serious as was feared, although there is still danger, 
but the passengers are persuaded to go back to their 
staterooms and wait until morning. For three days 
they lived in fear as to the consequences to the ship. 
It seemed many times as if nothing could save them 
from taking to the lifeboats. But, Winthrop, those 
three days were the only days in my whole life that 
were worth living. We were together, this man and 
I, for those three days, and facing what seemed 
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almost certain death, and so we put away from us 
all thought of the world outside and rejoiced that 
we were together. He told me the story of his life, 
of his successful career, of his unhappy marriage, 
of his children, and I in turn told him of mine. Did 
I fear death ? I would have welcomed it gladly, for 
I knew that life could only mean separation for us, 
and death to me was preferable. I would choose 
hell with that man rather than heaven with an- 
other. Had he been a criminal, a murderer even, it 
would have made no difference to me. His soul and 
mine were mates. From the beginning of time we 
had been mates, and always would be. How do I 
know? How does any one know anything? How 
does one know what love is? If you know, you 
know, how I cannot tell. 

"For three blessed days we lived, Winthrop, lived 
only for each other, days of such joy as mortals 
seldom know. People talk of pain as the positive 
force, as the thing that you feel more than the deep- 
est joy. They do not know, for they have never 
felt joy such as we knew. Well, you know the 
sequel. The ship was saved and we landed at Liver- 
pool, he to meet his wife and I to join my husband. ' 
We had agreed that we would not meet again if 
our lives were spared. We could not. Everything 
in life made it impossible. He had duties and ties 
that he could not break, and I, well, could I break 
my husband's heart, the heart that beats only for 
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me, that never has wavered in its lifelong devotion, 
and could I leave my little children, my baby with 
his beautiful blue eyes and his little hands reaching 
out always to me? Could I have done it, Win- 
throp? You who know me well would have said: 

" 'No, you could never have done such a cruel 
and wicked thing as that.' 

"You do not know me, for I tell you that I could, 
and even now I sometimes think that I will some 
day. I could leave them all and forget them all in 
that man's arms. I have not seen him since the 
day we parted at Liverpool, and that is five years 
ago. Once a year he writes to me and I answer it. 
There is never any change or shadow of turning 
with either of us. There is never an hour in the 
day when he is not in my thoughts, never a night 
when he does not come to me in my dreams. They 
are not dreams, Winthrop. It is his spirit that 
comes. 

"Yes, I was desperately ill for a time, you re- 
member. They said it was the strain of those three 
days when we thought the ship would go down. 
My life goes on. I give my best service to my hus- 
band and children. Even you, dear heart, find com- 
fort and help from me. My life seems peaceful 
and harmonious to the world. No one knows, Win- 
throp, no one knows that nothing counts with me 
any longer. Life is a thing to be endured. Time 
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is something to be passed as best one can, and you 
look on and envy me. You say that my life is a 
blessed and a happy one, that I ought to do much for 
the world, that to me much has been given and it 
is right that I should give back to the world some 
measure of what I have received. But I do not 
care, I cannot forget. I would give up everything 
for the touch of that man's hand, for one kiss from 
his lips. People say of me, 'She is a fine woman; 
her head will always control her heart. She is not 
capable of great passion.' 

**Winthrop, do you know that peculiar vivid flame, 
intense, blue, almost white, that sometimes leaps 
from an overcharged electric wire when there is a 
break? There are unseen forces that are more pow- 
erful than electricity, and I can hardly explain to you 
the curious feeling that I used to have, but it seemed 
to me when he touched me that I could feel and 
almost see the intense blue fire that came from the 
touch of his hand and mine. His touch could stop 
any pain, cure any physical ill that I might have, and 
I could do the same for him. Isn't love like that 
worth suffering for? It is like wireless telegraphy. 
The receiver and transmitter are so perfectly at- 
tuned that the slightest vibration from one is felt 
by the other. But we poor mortals are hedged in 
by our poor little senses. We only guess at the 
great forces that play about us, and catch just a 
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glimpse now and then of the great unseen world 
about us. People call me ambitious, worldly. It 
is only because I am trying to make myself forget 
that I cannot have the real gold that belongs to me. 
Money! I would give up everything I own and 
live in a garret, and work night and day if by so do- 
ing I could have my love, and count it a joy if it 
were for him. I see women who sell themselves 
for money, for position, for power and place, and I 
laugh, Winthrop, for I know that all these things 
are as naught when weighed against love. I asked 
of Life but one thing, just one. I could give up all 
else. And Life laughed at me and said : 

" ^Everything else you shall have, but love you 
must give up. You shall know it and understand 
it, but you must renounce it.' 

"Love — how many women are there who know 
what it means — ^who are capable of learning the 
a b c even of love? But I know, and I thank God 
that I do know, for one who has known could never 
give up the knowledge even to get back happiness. 
Love like mine is never happy in this world, I think. 
All the world's great love stories are unhappy sto- 
ries, you know, and so, Winthrop, dear, I will keep 
my heartbreak and be thankful for the memory of 
it all." 

She paused, the lighted cigarette still in her 
fingers. There had been no break in her voice as 
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she told her story quietly, her suppressed feelings 
showing in the color of her face alone. She looked 
at her cousin with a half-smile on her face and a 
questioning look in her eyes. 

Winthrop Raymond did not speak for a few mo- 
ments. He was stunned, dazed almost, by this 
strange story that Elise had poured out to him. 
I cannot understand it, Elise," he said at last. 
I thought I knew your thoughts almost, your whole 
life from the time we played together as babies. I 
thought I knew you in every phase, but this is not 
you, and I have just told you that your one defect 
was that you were incapable of great passion, of 
intense feeling." 

"Yes," she answered, "that is why I told you 
this story, to convince you, to show you my real self, 
and also because it is a relief to me to tell the story 
to some one after all these years of silence." 

It is always a stunning blow to suddenly awaken 
to the fact that a friend whose life has been closely 
united with one's own has developed absolutely 
unsuspected qualities. It is so disconcerting that the 
instinctive impulse is usually one of condemnation. 
It seems a personal affront that one's close and be- 
loved comrade should have concealed so much of his 
inner self, and it takes time to readjust oneself to 
the new viewpoint. Fortunately Winthrop was a 

man of broad, deep, sympathetic comprehension and 
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he loved Elise with the unselfish devotion of real 
friendship. But this story that she had just poured 
out to him was so at variance with the idea he had 
always had of her temperament that he could hardly 
believe his own ears. 

Elise went on talking, as Winthrop seemed un- 
able to gather himself together to make any re- 
ply. 

"You thought you knew me through and through, 
did you not?" she questioned, "and now you sud- 
denly find that there has been one whole side of my 
nature that you have never seen. You knew the 
immature girl, and the woman whose soul had not 
awakened; that was the real me as far as it went. 
I did not know myself until this man came into my 
life that I was capable of this depth of feeling. 
You have often said that it was the one great de- 
fect of my temperament that I was so poised and 

tranquil that the heights and depths of feeling were 
beyond my comprehension. Now, perhaps, you 

will believe that I have the capacity for a great pas- 
sion. 

"Do you know why it is that we sometimes tell 
our deepest experiences to comparative strangers 
and not to our own people ? It is because the stran- 
ger has no preconceived opinion of us, no memories 
of our past acts. He takes us as we are at that mo- 
ment, and if he has an understanding soul, he com- 
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prehends. But one's own family or one's old friend 
can seldom dissociate us from our past. His idea 
of us is made up of the sum of all that he knows of 
us, and it is hard for him to get an entirely unpreju- 
diced view. 

"When I go back to the old town where we spent 
our childhood, my old friends still hold the idea 
of me that they had when I was a schoolgirl. They 
still remember the disagreeable qualities which were 
the inevitable part of my early attempt to express a 
decided personality. Probably you have observed 
that the children who are always well spoken of 
are seldom those who develop well in later life. 
Their pliability and obedience make them very little 
care or trouble to their elders, but those are not the 
qualities that make for success in later life. So 
among those narrow Puritanical village people 
with whom I spent my early days there remains a 
memory of a willful, independent girl who was not 
especially kind to or considerate of her elders, and, 
although I rather flatter myself that I have de- 
veloped into a fairly decent sort of a person, with a 
decided bump of altruism and of love of humanity, 
many of those people will never believe that I am 
anything but proud and selfish and conceited. But 
even you, my closest and dearest comrade, even you 
have never fully known or understood me." 

She paused a moment and then laughed. "That 
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sounds as though I considered myself one of the 
poor misunderstood souls who go through life with 
a morbid pity for themselves, doesn't it? Well, you 
know I am not like that anyway — and you also 
know that I neither expect nor desire to be under- 
stood by the world in general ; but I did want you 
to know, and so I have told you this story, this 
curious undercurrent which runs through my whole 
life, which colors every act and which has developed 
and modified my whole character.'* 

"What blind and stupid bats most of us are !" ex- 
claimed Winthrop, "so absorbed in ourselves and 
our own pursuits that we cannot see what is as 
plain as daylight. Sub-consciously I must have 
been realizing all these years that you were chang- 
ing from a woman whose intellect was the dominant 
note to one who responded more and more to the 
emotional appeal. In other words, you have been 
developing the power to feel with and for other 
people, instead of merely knowing through your 
brain that the facts of life were thus and so. I 
have accused you of being cold, but haven't I always 
brought my troubles and my joys to you ; haven't I 
run to you as a child runs to its mother, because I 
instinctively felt that you were big enough and lov- 
ing enough to enter into my state of consciousness? 
And yet I, too, have been blind like those old 
friends. I, too, have said, 'Yes, Elise is honest and 
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fine and generous and all the rest of it, but she has 
not yet lived. She has never suffered, she does 
not know life as I know it.' And all this time you 
have been quietly, patiently, battling with a feeling 
that has often proved too strong to be resisted by 
others.'* 

"Winthrop, I wonder why it is that the particular 
problem that we are called upon to solve almost 
always seems the most difficult one in the book? I 
have had such a keen desire to live in every sense, 
to experience all that life can give, to know, to 
learn, to suffer and to enjoy, if by so doing I could 
gain wisdom, that I have often felt that I could 
gladly welcome any experience that increased my 
world knowledge. That is the meaning of life to 
me, it is what we are here for, and I believe I could 
face poverty, or illness, or death, or even dis- 
grace, and have sufficient strength to carry myself 
through it. 

"But when my heart was touched, when I awak- 
ened to the knowledge of what life would mean with 
the man I loved — that seemed to strike at the very 
source of my vitality and energy. It killed all de- 
sire, it made me dead, I could no longer feel any- 
thing. It was a sort of mental paralysis. I have 
fought against it night and day for five years. I 
have forced an interest in the affairs of the world. 
I have persistently done whatever seemed to me 
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right; but I cannot bring back the old zest, the old 
love of life. I cannot make myself care really for 
anything. It is all the same to me. And I realize 
as well as you the folly and insanity of it. I don't 
believe in feeling this way. I believe in enjoying 
every day and every hour. I believe in the joy of 
creative work, in helping other people, in getting 
outside yourself and into the larger work of the 
world. All this I have done outwardly and it has 
helped. But it has not cured — it is only a palli- 
ative. 

"You are not like that, Winthrop, in spite of the 
fact that you have much harder conditions in your 
daily life. You get discouraged and out of temper 
and you kick and complain bitterly, but underneath 
it all your desire for success, for fame, your love 
of living is as keen as ever. Your unhappy mar- 
riage has been only an unpleasant incident in your 
life. It has not entered your soul, nor sickened you 
of life. Ten years ago I would have scorned the 
idea that 'love was woman's whole existence,' — 
but I am almost forced to believe in the truth of the 
old saying. It is dead against my whole philosophy 
of life, as you well know ; but philosophy and facts 
do not always agree, I find." 

"You are right, Elise," answered Winthrop; 
"nothing has yet destroyed my ambition and desire. 
Like you I want to know all, to feel all, to experi- 
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ence. I wish to be 'master of my fate.' Wasn*t it 
Goethe who said that? Who said, 'I will dare to 
live — I will welcome all experience — the heights of 
joy, the depths of pain, and so forth, in order to 
know heroic living?' 

"There is work for you in the world, my dear 
one, work for us both — and work that you could 
never have done without this experience. A great 
love is not given to many, it is only a great soul 
that can know it in all its fullness. If you had 
been able to give your life to it, I believe you would 
never have done anything. It is not the happy peo- 
ple who accomplish the most in this world. Thank 
God that you have had this in your life, to illumine 
and glorify it. You are not alone in your experi- 
ence of the deadening and stupefying power of a 
great sorrow. It is like a physical blow, and na- 
ture demands time to get the organism back into 
working order. But you are a strong woman, 
Elise, a woman of unusual power and force. I have 
always felt that you were destined to do a great 
work of some kind and I believe you will yet. You 
have been through your novitiate of pain, and I be- 
lieve it has been a training for something higher and 
greater than anything you have yet done. I don't 
believe that you and I are going always to live the 
ordinary, humdrum life of ordinary people; there is 
force and power in both of us that will some day 
make itself felt. Sometimes I dream, Elise — 
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strange dreams which may never materialize; but 
nevertheless I believe there is something in them. 
We lack faith — ^both of us. If we had more we 
could do more, for the possibilities are within us." 
As Winthrop talked, his face lighted with his en- 
thusiasm, and Elise herself felt the inspiration and 
the uplift from his words. It lightened her load of 
depression and she began to feel the old stir of 
ambition which had been dormant for so long. 



CHAPTER II. 



Elise Sinclair and Winthrop Raymond were cous- 
ins, and had been from childhood the closest and 
dearest of friends. It had been generally agreed 
among their intimates that they would eventually 
marry each other, but there had never been any 
lovemaking between them. They were good com- 
rades, too truly. Each understood almost every 
word and thought of the other, but they were too 
much alike to fall in love with each other. Elise, 
moreover, was the stronger personality. She was 
never dominated by her cousin, but more often led 
and influenced him. She was the daughter of a 
French mother and an American father. Her 
father was a famous scientist, known the world 
over for his original researches. A man of inher- 
ited wealth, he had traveled constantly, and Elise 
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from her earliest childhood had been his companion 
and friend. Her mother had died when Elise was 
eight years old, so she only remembered her mother 
as a beautiful, brilliant vision, a dream mother al- 
most, who used to hold her and tell her wonderful 
stories, and then one day she went away and Elise 
never saw her again. She had gone to Italy with 
her husband on orie of his scientific tours, had con- 
tracted a fever and lived only a few days. Elise's 
father never recovered from the loss of his wife, 
and from that time he devoted himself more and 
more to his own work, but he spent all his leisure 
time with his daughter. 

Elise herself was a composite of the best quali- 
ties of both races, the French and the American. 
From her father she inherited her splendid body 
and brain. She was more than beautiful; indeed, 
strictly speaking, she was not beautiful at all. She 
was tall, large, her hair and eyes were dark, her 
coloring brilliant, and there was about her a mag- 
netic quality which seemed to come from her great 
vitality. Her brain was like a man's and had been 
trained like a man's. The best that Europe and 
America could give in the way of education had 
been hers, and she had been of great assistance to 
her father in some of his scientific researches. 
From her mother she had inherited the wit, the dash, 
the brilliancy for which the French are famous, 
and also that curious, subtle, half-unconscious 
vein of sensuousness which belongs almost always 
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to the Latin temperament. It was in her voice, in 
her walk, it was the sex-quaHty almost unknown 
even to herself, which had made men lose their 
heads and their hearts for her, although she did 
not recognize it herself. It was probably this very 
quality that had been the underlying reason for her 
marriage with Robert Sinclair. She had been vis- 
iting his sister the year that she took her degree at 
Vassar, and he, too, had just finished his work at 
Yale. His work, one must acknowledge, had been 
mainly in the line of athletics, and he had been petted 
and made much of by all the girls who adored 
muscle. Elise had been living in an exclusively 
feminine atmosphere for some time, and all her life 
had been spent among people who counted brain 
first and brawn second. 

So this big, splendid boy, with his six feet of 
health and strength, his kindly nature and dare- 
devil disposition, happened to appeal to her own dor- 
mant desire for a fuller physical expression and 
understanding of life. From the first Bob wor- 
shipped her, and he was so accustomed to having 
his own way with girls that he simply appropriated 
her without a question, and the very force and dash 
of his wooing carried her off her feet with its im- 
petuosity. He was rich, having inherited a fortune 
from his mother, and would not listen to a delay of 
their marriage. She tried to persuade him to enter 
some business, to take up some work, to prove that 
he could earn an honest living if it were necessary, 
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but he laughed at her and said it was folly to post- 
pone their happiness, and that he would settle down 
to work later after their honeymoon was over. 

And so they were married after an acquaintance 
of three months, and they sailed away for a long 
European trip before making any plans for the fu- 
ture. For a time they were really happy. Bob, 
with his fund of unfailing good nature, his great 
love for her, and his careless happy-go-lucky way of 
enjoying life, proved a delightful companion. He 
was physically attractive to her always, and like 
many another woman she mistook physical passion 
for love, for it seems to be in the nature of all 
really virtuous women to accept as a matter of 
course the fact that they must love the man to 
whom they have given themselves. 

Women are truly monogamous creatures, and it 
is this quality which makes so many of them op- 
pose divorce and especially remarriage. The sex 
relation is to most of them a permanent one, and 
few women fortunately have the polygamous ten- 
dency which seems so natural to most men. 

As for Robert, from the day that he first loved 
Elise he never wavered in the depth and intensity of 
his feeling for her. He was a man whose life could 
be made or marred by the woman he married. Re- 
sponding easily to feminine attractions, had he mar- 
ried a woman who could not have held him, his path 
would have taken the common course of many of 
his set — numerous love affairs and more or less 
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riotous living. But Elise satisfied every instinct of 
his nature and no other woman ever tempted him. 
Her beauty, her character, her brilHant brain of- 
fered him so much more than he found in any other 
woman that he was more than content to stay away 
from his old companions and turn to his wife. 

They were happy after their own fashion for the 
first ten years of their life together. There were 
two children, a boy, Henry, and a girl, Frances, and 
Elise's nature had seemingly been satisfied, and she 
had not dreamed herself of the possibilities within 
her own soul. Gradually it had come home to her 
that her husband would never be more than a big, 
undeveloped, lovable boy. By degrees she had as- 
sumed nearly all the active management of their 
affairs, and Bob's long-talked-of career had never 
materialized. Still she loved him as she loved her 
children, with a tender maternal feeling which grew 
with the years and made a tie that was very bind- 
ing. As her brain developed and she took her 
place among the thinkers and the active workers in 
the world she came more and more to depend upon 
the companionship and understanding of her cousin, 
Winthrop Raymond. 

Winthrop had become something of a power in 
the newspaper world, and was always in touch with 
the best thought of the day. He was a man who 
loved life in its every phase, a man who lived in- 
tensely, who threw himself with whole-souled enthu- 
siasm into the burning questions on reforms of the 
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times, known far and wide for his searching sarcas- 
tic comments on people and events, yet greatly be- 
loved for his genuine love of humanity and for his 
tuiselfish, generous spirit. When he had been little 
more than a boy he had fallen madly in love with a 
girl whose family was not the equal of his own. 
The girl was pretty, with the vague prettiness of 
youth, a passionate, selfish nature which gave to her 
feeling for Winthrop all the semblance of genuine, 
unselfish love. She knew that his career would 
necessarily be handicapped by an early marriage, 
especially as one of the great newspapers had just 
offered to send him on an important mission to Ja- 
pan, with the chance that if he succeeded in his work 
his future would be assured. 

Dora, however, would not listen to his going. 
She vowed that she could never live if he left her 
for a year, that she would face poverty, would work 
with him, do anything except consent to his going. 
Winthrop, with his chivalrous nature, gave little 
thought to his future. He was touched by what 
he thought was Dora's great love for him. He be- 
lieved in himself, and felt that he could win fortune 
in some other way, so he g^ve up the foreign mis- 
sion, and they were married. 

Their child came at the end of the first year, and 
very soon Dora's extravagant demands were mak- 
ing heavy inroads into Winthrop's income. More 
and more was it necessary for him to stick to rou- 
tine work, and the clever fancies and great possibil- 
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ities which lay in him were crowded out or put 
aside until he should "find time" for them. For a 
long time he said nothing, even to Elise, who had 
become his refuge and his solace when affairs 
pressed too heavily upon his spirit. But one day 
she had been at his home when Dora had made 
some unusual demand upon him, and he had an- 
swered her in a way that had both surprised and 
shocked his cousin. After that he made no secret 
of his unhappiness, and in fact, would probably 
have left Dora before this time had it not been for 
Elise's influence. 

That fateful first year of married life — ^the year 
that makes or mars so many lives, that period of re- 
adjustment and rearrangement which some go 
through so happily and which others find almost 
tragic in its disappointment and disillusion. 

Elise and Bob, being normal, healthy human be- 
ings with naturally good dispositions and an easy 
power of adaptation to new conditions, had not 
struck any of the snags that wreck many mariners 
when they set sail on the sea of matrimony. They 
had been light-hearted and easily pleased — neither 
being selfish about small details. So they had 
drifted along under sunny skies like two happy chil- 
dren. 

Bob would have been satisfied to drift in that way 
forever. His soul was still so undeveloped that 
all he asked of life were the material things. Not 
the grosser and coarser pleasures, for he was a 
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gentleman in all his instincts ; but none the less was 
he a pure materialist. 

For a few years Elise was happy in this way of 
living; but it was inevitable that time should bring 
to her a consciousness of power, and a restless crav- 
ing to be of more use in the world — ^to play her 
part, to do her share, to give as well as to receive. 
But to this side of her nature her husband gave no 
response. He could see no reason why she could 
not be as happy as he was in mere physical enjoys 
ment. He was generous and kind, quick to respond 
to any personal call that touched his feelings, but 
the great world problems of economics and sociol- 
ogy meant nothing to him. 

So it came about by gradual degrees that Elise, 
while still giving all to her husband that he asked 
or desired, began to find her deepest interest in these 
same social problems, and her cousin Winthrop be- 
came her confidant in these matters. 

To Winthrop that first year after his marriage 
had been one of bitter awakening and disenchant- 
ment. With all the ardor of a generous and chiv- 
alrous temperament he had been prepared to meet 
the conditions of married life with more than his 
share of generosity and self-denial. But Dora had 
one of those unfortunate temperaments which cannot 
readily accept new and unknown conditions. Con- 
servative in the extreme, she found it almost im- 
possible to take up new conceptions or relations. 
Whatever she had been used to from childhood was 
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to her the only right and proper thing — from mat- 
ters of the most trivial moment to those of deeper 
importance. She could never get outside the circle 
of her own ego and realize the other person's point 
of view. 

Winthrop had been brought up by a mother who 
had been a friend and companion, a woman with 
breadth and unselfish consideration for others, and 
from his earliest childhood everything had been har- 
monious. Winthrop's own nature was singularly 
harmonious, the right planets had been in con- 
junction at his birth, and his disposition had always 
been sunny and unselfish and lovable. He hardly 
knew what it was to quarrel with any one. He had 
plenty of force, and fire, and enthusiasm, but such 
a basis of truth and justice lay beneath it that he 
had always been a peacemaker rather than a stir- 
rer up of strife. 

During the time of his engagement, Dora, being 
unconsciously, although strongly, influenced by sex- 
ual attraction, had seemed gentle and lovable and 
considerate. But hardly had the honeymoon ended 
before she began to try to make her husband over 
according to her ideas. Nothing that he did was 
right — even his favorite brand of cigars offended 
her, and she insisted upon his trying the brand her 
father had always used. She gratified her love of 
pretty things by furnishing her new home in an 
exquisitely dainty fashion — at great expense, too, 
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spending far more than they could afford in the 
very beginning. 

Then her sole idea of good housekeeping lay in 
keeping all the pretty furniture immaculate and un- 
touched. Poor Winthrop in his mother's house 
had always been allowed to use everything, his 
mother being one of those unusual women who be- 
lieve that a house and its belongings exist for the 
pleasure and comfort of the people who live in it. 
So couches and cushions and chairs had always 
been chosen with that idea in view. In short, his 
mother's home had been comfortable and beautiful 
from a man's point of vciew; his wife's house was 
pretty from a woman's standpoint only, but never 
comfortable or homelike. When he sat on the 
edge of his bed to take off his shoes, he was re- 
minded in no uncertain tones that he was ruining the 
beautiful bedspread. If he wanted to take an oc- 
casional nap in the day time, there was no place 
where he was allowed to go — the couch-cover and 
pillows were too pretty to be mussed, and besides 
Dora never could see why any one wanted to sleep 
in the day time — she was always too busy to find 
time for naps. 

The fact that Winthrop's working hours often 
extended far into the night, making it necessary 
sometimes for him to sleep in the day time, was 
no reason to her for his doing it. It upset the 
household, and was altogether unpleasant and dis- 
tasteful to her. That her own lack of consideration 
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was selfish never once crossed her mind. Win- 
throp's ways were careless, and heedless, and un- 
pardonable, and she had no idea of adjusting her 
ways to his. Their first child was bom at the end 
of the first year, and many of Dora's peculiar and 
irritating ways were excused by Winthrop on ac- 
count of her condition. But after the baby came, 
Dora was absorbed heart and soul in it, and Win- 
throp's comfort was considered less than ever. 

Dora's devotion to the child was never anything 
more than a purely animal passion — the love of a 
cat for its kitten. The baby was indulged and 
spoiled and petted, but with no wisdom or thought 
of its real interests. She prided herself upon the 
fact that the maternal instinct was enough to teach 
a woman how to care for a child, and she laughed 
at EHse, who studied hygiene and kept up with the 
best ideas conceminig the bringing up of children. 
The fact that Elise's children were much healthier 
and stronger than hers, she merely laid to Elise's 
good fortune. Whenever Winthrop attempted any 
restraint or suggestion about them, she always re- 
sented it. She considered the children her own per- 
sonal possession; it was their father's duty to earn 
the money for them, but she felt far more competent 
to bring them up than he was. 

Dora liked children and believed in large families 
— not for any reason, but simply because she herself 
was one of a large family, and had always been 
brought up with the idea that it was a good thing. 
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She would have had a dozen with as little fore- 
thought and anxiety as any animal. She liked a 
baby in the house; but after the baby period was 
passed there was little systematic thought or at- 
tention given to their development. 

And so the years had gone by until Winthrop was 
forty years old. His life had been given always 
to his family — to earning an income sufficient for 
their ever-increasing wants; but his youthful en- 
thusiasm and ambition still persisted. He had 
schooled himself to stand the constant nagging and 
complaining at home — had learned like many an- 
other man to find that his happiest hours were not 
those spent at home. Each year had gained for him 
wider recognition and a genuine love for his work, 
and his delight in it kept him sane and reasonably 
happy. 

In his own house, however, he showed his worst 
side. The constant quarreling and bickering be- 
tween the children and his wife acted as an irritant 
to his sensitive and nervous make-up, and many 
times he lost control of his temper and said things 
that he could never have believed himself capable 
of saying when he was a young man. Even a 
strong man is very susceptible to the influence of a 
woman — and a woman who does not command re- 
spect and admiration has a power of gradually 
bringing a man to her own level — at least in rela- 
tion to herself. Winthrop often found himself 
meeting fault-finding with ugly temper and hasty 
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words, and addressing his wife in a tone that he 
would not have used to a servant. 



CHAPTER III. 



The afternoon that Elise had given way to her 
feelings after her long years of suppression, and 
told the story to her cousin, marked something of 
a crisis in Winthrop's life also. His deep love for 
his cousin had enabled him to understand and fully 
to sympathize with her, especially as he was a man 
to whom the whole range of human emotion was an 
open page. He often said of himself that he had 
within himself all the possibilities of the saint and 
of the sinner; that there was no depth to which it 
might not be possible for him to descend, and no 
height to which he might not aspire. But the ten- 
dency of his nature was spiritual always, and when 
he fell from his own high standards it was always 
afterward a matter of bitter regret and shame to 
him. 

He had dropped in at Elise's house on his way 
home that afternoon, and had made to her some 
sarcastic comments upon his own domestic affairs, 
and when she had tried to smooth it over and make 
light of it, he had turned upon her suddenly and 
accused her of not knowing what he suffered, of 
having had her path through life so smoothed for 
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her that she could not realize how he was suffering. 
Then, partly in defense of herself, and partly be- 
cause she thought her story might help him, she 
had told him of her own heartache and anguish. 

There had been no words that he could say to her 
that would have helped, and, as usually happens in 
the busy life, there was no time left in which to 
say them. One's heart may break, but one must 
dress and dine and keep one's engagements, and 
give no sign of it to the world. So Winthrop was 
due at home and all he could say to Elise was. 
"Forgive me, dear, you know that I did not under- 
stand, and you know now that I do understand and 
will always." 

He entered his own house with a heavy heart. 
He was tired. His heart ached for Elise. He felt 
like a child who wanted to be petted and comforted, 
but he knew that consideration for his own feelings 
would be the last thing that he would find at home. 
As he went upstairs he was greeted by Dora with : 

"Well, you are late enough to-night, and you 
knew that we had to dine early if we are to get 
over to the Maynards' reception. Brooklyn is such 
an everlasting distance." 

He said nothing, but bent down and picked up 
his youngest boy and kissed him. 

Dora added petulantly : "You never remember to 
kiss me nowadays." 

Dora was an exceedingly handsome woman of 
the large blonde type, and at thirty-five was even 
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handsomer than she had been as a girl. She was 
really a splendid animal, passionate, selfish, self-in- 
dulgent, absolutely incapable of realizing anything 
beyond the fulfillment of her own physical wants. 
She had been passionately in love with Winthrop 
when she married him, and in a sensual way he still 
was the only man in the world that she wanted. Of 
his real life and work she comprehended nothing. 
All she wanted was to have him with her, and to 
have him gratify all her desires. She loved her 
three children in the same animal way. If any one 
hurt them she was like a cat and wanted to scratch, 
but she gave them no personal care or interest. As 
long as it was a question of spending money she 
lavished things upon them — expensive clothes — 
toys — everything they asked, and gave their lives 
entirely into the care of their nurse. When it occa- 
sionally happened that there was no nurse they ran 
wild; faces unwashed, hair uncombed, like young 
ragamuffins. But usually the exterior presented 
to the world was excellent. Money commanded 
service, and Dora knew how to direct and make a 
good appearance. Whether the bills were paid or 
not concerned her Tittle. That was "up to the man," 
as she expressed it, and it was a pretty poor kind of 
a man who couldn't give his wife and children what 
they wanted. And so the children caught the 
mother's spirit, and sulked or cried when their 
father said he could not afford things. Laura, the 
second daughter, sometimes seemed to understand 
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a little and would creep into her father's lap and 
say, "I don't need that new hat, father. I can get 
along with what I have. I told mother so to-day, 
but she just laughed and said, *Oh, father makes 
plenty of money, he just spends it on himself.' " 

Poor Winthrop ! For fifteen years he had denied 
himself everything, had worn shabby clothes, had 
given up the books that his own work demanded, 
had indulged himself in nothing, and this was his 
reward. He earned a good income. With a little 
management they could have had all that was nec- 
essary, but Dora always spent more than they had, 
and would have done so had their income been ten 
times as large. And while Winthrop looked shabby 
and she and the children quite splendid, she always 
said in explanation to her intimates, "You know I 
am the practical member of our family, and I can 
make a good appearance on so little, but my poor 

husband If you only knew how much money 

he spends, and then never has a thing — ^money sim- 
ply bums a hole in his pocket, and he cannot keep 
it — the artistic temperament, you know — ^they are 
so impractical." 

Once when Winthrop had heard her say that to 
some one only an hour after he had been forced to 
borrow money to meet some of her bills, he lost his 
temper utterly and said to her : "You know that's a 
damned lie, Dora !" And the kind friend had gone 
away shocked and told all their mutual friends what 
a brute Winthrop Raymond was, and how patient 
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poor Dora was, and what a splendid manager she 
was to keep things up on so little. For this was the 
general impression — that Winthrop was a most in- 
different and neglectful husband, and that his wife 
had all the virtues. Sometimes when the injustice 
rankled too keenly he would break out against her 
and say things that only made him appear in the 
worst possible light. He had grown almost to hate 
her. He shrank from her very touch. He grew 
irritable and nervous, although by nature extremely 
lovable and kindly. 

Dora was also madly jealous of him, and resented 
his liking even for the children. He seldom touched 
her, never kissed her if he could avoid it, and she 
more than suspected that he was unfaithful to her, 
and she tried by every means known to her sensual 
nature to rouse again in him the old desire and pas- 
sion. But nothing is so dead as a love that has 
been killed by selfishness, and Dora's attempt to win 
him back only disgfusted and annoyed him. Dora 
would not have greatly minded an occasional infi- 
delity. "All men are that way, you know," she 
said; only she wanted him always to come back to 
her. And yet she never once thought of changing 
her mode of life, of giving him care and considera- 
tion as a means of winning him back. At heart she 
was such an egotist, so wrapped up in herself that 
she did not really suffer much from his neglect. 
Only at times would there be a storm of tears and re- 
proaches, and she would beg him to love her again 
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as he used to do, for Dora had not even pride 
enough to keep silence. All she wanted was the 
gratification of her desires. 

They had been obliged on this particular evening 
to dress and dine hastily in order to attend the re- 
ception in Brooklyn, and that night after they 
reached home Winthrop threw himself down wearily 
in a big chair in his library, and said to his wife: 
"Dora, I have something to say to you. To-day I 
have been offered some special work of investigation 
in connection with certain important enterprises, 
and if I can do what I feel almost certain of being 
able to do, it will make all the difference in the world 
in my future ; but in order to do this work I shall 
hafve to give up my present position with its certain 
income for a very uncertain one for a time, and I 
shall have to be away from home for many months. 
There will be much hardship for me in connection 
with the trip, for it means traveling through a new 
mining country in the Southwest where there will 
be more or less danger." 

He paused for a moment, and Dora, true to her 
selfish instinct, said, "And how am I to get along 
while you are away, with the whole care of the chil- 
dren and the responsibility for everything on my 
shoulders ?" 

Winthrop sighed. "Yes, that is just what I 
wanted to tell you about, I knew you wouldn't be 
interested in what I was going to do," he added bit- 
terly, "but I must state plainly just what part you 
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will have to take in it if I accept it. You will have 
to give up this house, and take the children back to 
your own old house at Chatham. You may have to 
use some of your own money which your father 
left you in keeping things going for a year, for I 
cannot be sure of much beyond my own expenses at 
first, but I happen to have some inside information 
about the mining matter and a personal knowledge 
of the country, as I spent a year there once, and 
unless I am terribly mistaken, I can bring to light 
certain things that will add millions to the value of 
the property, and I shall have my full share of the 

profits. If I fail " He stopped a moment, 

"Well, I can begin over again. Now the question 
is whether you have faith enough in me to help in 
the matter." 

Dora began to cry. "You know I have faith 
enough in you, Winthrop, and I would do anything 
I could for you, but you can't ask me to give up 
my home and go and live in the country for a whole 
year. You know how I hate it, and to be all alone 

and away from you I don't see how you can 

ask me to do such a terrible thing. And to use my 
own money that my dear father left me, why I 
couldn't do that, you know. I should feel as if I 
were robbing the children of it." 

Winthrop had known from the beginning what 
the outcome would be of asking Dora to make any 
sacrifice for him. 

"Good God, Dora!" he exclaimed, "don't talk to 
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me about robbing my children as well as yours. 
Haven't I given to them and to you every dollar 
that I have earned for the last fifteen years? Have 
I kept back anything for myself? Haven't I gone 
shabby when I needed to be well dressed? Haven't 
I denied myself things that my own work required 
in order to supply your never-ceasing demands? 
Have I ever even asked you what you did with your 
own little income that came to you from your 
father? And now that I see before me a chance, 
almost a certainty, of a fortune that would mean for 
me not an idle life, but the leisure to write as I want 
to, to carry out some of the work that I have longed 
to do for years, this is my answer. Not even to 
assure your own future and that of your children 
will you give up your mode of living, your luxuries, 
for you need not give up the comforts of life as I 
should have to do. I gave up another great oppor- 
tunity in order to marry you, because you promised 
me then that you would work with me and for me, 
and that together we would find fame and fortune in 
other fields. And what have you given me? What 
have you done for me? You have cursed and 
ruined my life, and I could hate you for it! I am 
worn and tired. My best days are over. I have 
done nothing that I planned to do, and all because 
of you. You have hung about my neck, smothered, 
paralyzed me, by your unceasing demands for 
money, money, money! You have never done one 
hour's steady hard work for me or for the chil- 
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dren. You have thought only of yourself, of your 
health, your comfort, of what you liked. As for 
me or for my work, what does it mean to you? 
You wouldn't read one book that would help you 
to understand an artitcle that I had written. My 
thoughts, my ideas are a closed book to you, and 
in order to open it you would have to make some 
effort. If I write a successful book you say, *How 
much will you make out of it?' I am tired of it, 
tired of you, tired of my whole life. Why are we 
men such fools as to marry and handicap our whole 
future lives — and for women like you — soulless, 
brainless, selfish, incapable of thought or feeling?" 
Dora had heard all this many times before, and 
had as usual taken refuge in tears. But underneath 
it did not stir her for one second from the position 
that she had taken. Give up her home! She 
thought not! And let Winthrop stay away for a 
year and leave her alone? She lived only in the 
present. The possible future which might come 
was not to be balanced against the certainty of dis- 
comfort and probable hard work in the immediate 
foreground of her life. She was incapable of mak- 
ing any real sacrifices for any one. The meaning 
of a love that thought only of the interest of the 
loved one was beyond her comprehension, and yet 
she would have sworn that she loved her husband 
and children with a passion that few women knew 
the meaning of. It was a passion of possession, of 
ownership. She demanded their constant presence, 
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their attention, and was miserable if she were sp- 
arated from them, but she wanted what they could 
give to her — the joy of service was unknown to 
her. 

Winthrop went on bitterly: "Dora, if you had 
been a helpless invalid, unable to lift a hand to do 
anything for me and yet had given me love and 
sympathy or understanding, I could have worked 
for you all my life. I could have found in you my 
inspiration, my life, and no other woman would 
ever have made me swerve from my loyalty. If 
you women could only know what we men want 
from you! Not just the satisfaction of physical 
passion — when loves goes that palls and disgusts — 
but we want a woman who can share our lives; a 
woman upon whose mother love we can lean at 
times like tired children ; a woman with a brain to 
understand, a heart to love, and not a petted child 
who knows nothing of the realities of life. We ex- 
pect to meet the hardships in the outside world and 
to shield and protect our women from them, but in 
our homes we want a refuge from the care, the 
strife, the anxiety of the outside world. They say 
that men are fickle, changeable, unfaithful, and so 
they are, for most wives are incapable of sharing 
their lives. But many a man would give his very 
soul to a woman who could give him what he craves 
and seeks. You seemed to offer me all this when 
we were married, but you were false. You were 
only a shell, a fair exterior with no soul inside. 
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And once more you ask, nay, demand, that I shall 
yield to your wishes and turn aside from the oppor- 
tunity which again knocks at my door. So be it, 
Dora, but the consequences shall be upon your 
head. From this day you shall be my wife in name 
alone. I shall claim my right to live my life as I 
think best, and you shall be as nothing to me." 

Dora heard the words dully, but in her heart she 
thought that it was only an idle threat. Winthrop 
had lost his temper and had said more than he 
meant. Meanwhile she would have her own way, 
and in time she would make him forget, and would 
bring him back to her. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Sinclairs had just left New York for their 
country place, and for several days Elise was un- 
usually busy in superintending the various details 
connected with the transfer of the family. She had 
unusual executive ability, and seldom allowed the 
details of household machinery to appear on the 
surface. It was one of her theories that the every- 
day affairs connected with the running of a house 
should be taken for granted, like one's morning 
bath, and not considered as the main business of 
life. So one seldom heard anything from her of 
the domestic complications with which many women 
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fill their lives. She always seemed to have leisure, 
and yet few women were busier than she. But she 
had the power of organization, of seeing the whole 
of whatever she undertook, and she never wasted 
energy by false moves. It was this quality which 
often made her friends say of her that she had few 
troubles in her life. Her sense of the relative value 
of things in life was accurate, and to her the com- 
fort and happiness of the people about her meant 
much more than the possession or care of things. 
Her servants always loved her. She often said that 
she simply could not live in the house with any one 
who didn't like her, and she also had the rare gift 
of inspiring those who came in close contact with her 
life to put forth the best that was in them. So the 
servant problem with the Sinclairs took a form 
somewhat different from the usual one, and Elise 
said frequently that the only trouble she ever had 
with servants was on account of their "not know- 
ing." "Poor thing," she would say of the cook 
when things went wrong, "she is doing the best she 
knows. I am doing no more." So the results were 
harmonious. The family were united, and guests 
always enjoyed the atmosphere of hospitality and 
freedom from anxiety which was characteristic of 
the Sinclair household. Bob never feared to bring 
in an unannounced guest. His faith in Elise was so 
absolute that he almost felt that she could not fail 
in anything she undertook, and he never for a mo- 
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ment doubted her ability to meet any situation that 
might arise. 

For the week end they always entertained, but 
from Monday to Friday Elise was too busy to g^ve 
her time to guests. Until ten o'clock each morn- 
ing she gave her undivided time to domestic ar- 
rangements and the children's affairs. A part of 
each day she spent with her father in his laboratory. 
His home was with her, and she had never given up 
her work with him. In the larger life of the out- 
side world she was also deeply interested, and had 
been doing some work with a committee in connec- 
tion with the investigation of the conditions of 
child labor in New York. Her children were 
both growing up. Henry was twelve and Frances 
ten, and no longer needed the personal care which 
they had required as little children. They were 
unusual children, not much like either father or 
mother. Henry was quiet and reserved, a studious 
boy, too serious, almost, and Frances was a cheery, 
stmshiny little creature, but given also to her own 
moods of dreaminess and silence. The children 
were inseparable. So much so that they never 
seemed to need any other companionship. They 
were fond of their father and their mother, but as 
long as they were together they never seemed to miss 
any one else. Elise would sometimes watch them 
with a little heartache, and wonder whether it had 
been some lack in her own nature that had prevented 
her own children from coming closer to her. They 
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loved her, too, and thought she was the finest 
mother in the world, and always listened to her in 
any matter requiring judgment, and to their father 
they turned for amusement when their own interests 
palled, but they lived their own little lives in their 
own fashion, apparently needing nothing so long as 
they were together. 

As for Bob, after fifteen years of marriage he was 
as much Elise's lover as he was the day he married 
her. The children were second always, some- 
times even in the way, if they kept his wife from 
him when he wanted her. 

As soon as the family had settled into regular 
ways for the summer they had their usual guests 
for Saturday and Sunday. The Raymonds came 
nearly always, for Winthrop and Elise had so many 
interests that they always tried to have a few hours 
together on Sunday to compare notes and to en- 
courage each other. Elise's father, also, emerged 
from his work-room for these little gatherings, and 
the other guests for this particular week were Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison, who were old friends of all 
the others. 

George Harrison was a college friend of Bob's 
and they had never lost the old boyish fondness for 
each other, although George's wife was not especially 
congenial to any of the group. 

The Sinclair place was on the north shore of Long 
Island, directly on the Sound, and this particular 
Sunday morning the breakfast table was waiting 
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the assembling of the party. Breakfast was al- 
ways an informal meal, and often Elise did not 
appear herself, but this morning she was down first, 
and sat looking over the Sunday papers alone in the 
dining room. 

Winthrop was the first to appear, and his face 
lighted instantly when he saw Elise alone. 

"What luck!" he exclaimed, coming up behind 
her and putting his hand affectionately on her 
shoulder. "It seldom happens that I am allowed 
a word alone with you, and I have so much to say, 
so many things that I must tell you about." 

Elise leaned her head against his arm for a mo- 
ment, and said: "What a blessing you are, Win- 
throp. I wonder if you know how much you count 
in my life, dear. But what have you to tell me this 
morning? You look so tired. Some new worry, 
I suppose?" 

Winthrop told her as quickly as he could of his 
business offer and the outcome of his interview with 
Dora, but was interrupted half way through it by 
Bob's appearance. 

Bob was good to look at. Big and strong, but 
a little coarser at forty than he had been at twenty- 
five, but with such a wholesome, hearty, kindly na- 
ture that every one loved him, and people almost 
forgot that he was just as undeveloped now as he 
had been at twenty-five. Somehow, one never ex- 
pected Bob Sinclair to grow up. It wouldn't have 
been Bob. 
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''Hello, Winthrop!" he called cheerily as he came 
in. "What's the matter with you this morning? 
Isn't this a good enough world for anybody ? Just 
look at the sunshine on that water, and if that isn't 
enough, just feast your eyes on Elise. If you had 
her for a wife, you'd be happy to be alive, old man !" 

Winthrop laughed. "That's so. Bob," he said. 
"I always owed you a grudge for marrying her be- 
fore I had half a chance myself, but you see when 
I was a boy I hadn't as much sense as you had." 

"Well, I had good sense all right when I married 
Elise, and I have the good sense still to realize my 
luck." Then, remembering suddenly that Winthrop 
had not been especially lucky in his matrimonial af- 
fairs, he changed his subject, and began to tell about 
his new dogs. 

Margaret Harrison was the next to appear. She 
was a vain, pretty, fragile little woman— one of 
those women who never grow old, but always seem 
to retain a childish prettiness. No deep thoughts 
ever made any furrows in her fair face, and her 
habit of dropping all her troubles upon her husband 
or the nearest friend kept her from suffering any 
consequences. Whatever happened, some one al- 
ways protcted her. She was radiant this morning. 
She loved to visit the Sinclairs, for many of her 
friends would have given much for an invitation to 
their house, and she was especially pleased to find 
Winthrop Raymond there, for she admired him, 
and was not at all averse to a little flirtation with the 
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fascinating journalist, who had a reputation for be- 
ing rather dangerous with women. Margaret — 
who, by the way, insisted upon being called Daisy — 
kissed Elise enthusiastically and gave one hand to 
Bob and the other to Winthrop, and then settled her- 
self comfortably at the table. 

"I am terribly hungry V she exclaimed. "Please 
don't wait any longer for the others." 

They drew up around the table, and were soon 
joined by Harrison and Mrs. Raymond, who it 
seemed had been walking along the beach. There 
were the usual jokes about their wandering off 
by themselves so early in the morning, and they all 
turned their attention to the meal before them. 
Presently Winthrop glanced up from the paper 
which he held in his hand, and said : 

"What stuff these fellows do write! Here's a 
man who is seriously discussing Meredith's idea of 
a ten-year limited marriage as if he had proposed to 
let loose all the evil passions of the race. I'm not 
so sure it isn't a good idea myself." 

Elise's father. Dr. Morrison, who had slipped into 
his place quietly, now joined in the conversation by 
replying, "I believe myself, Winthrop, that we are 
surely evolving a changing condition in marriage 
relations, and that in some way or another the old 
'till death do us part' form must be modified. My 
own life is nearly over, but I have been studying 
most carefully of late certain phases of our social 
life as it passes before me, and I think I realize bet- 
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ter than any of the rest of you that we not only are 
going to change in this respect, but that the change 
already made is great." 

"I wonder what will be the outcome," said George 
Harrison. "If I had my life to live over again I 
don't believe I would promise to *love, honor and 
cherish' anybody for a whole lifetime. Why, it's 
a promise that many times one cannot keep if one 
would. Love comes and goes as it will, and stays 
not for one's bidding." 

Daisy pouted and said: "I think that's a mean 
thing for you to say to me. You know you love me 
just as much as you did when you married me, and 
you always will." 

A curious look passed over George's face. "This 
conversation need not be made personal, Margaret," 
he answered. "Of course I love you, but I don't 
know that you need insist upon my declaring it on 
every occasion." For this was one of Daisy's ways. 
She fairly forced her husband and her friends to 
feed her constantly with flattery and attention, 
never realizing how incessant were her demands for 
praise and compliments. 

Winthrop, who could never keep out of the con- 
versation long, continued : "Well, I believe that di- 
vorce should be absolutely free; marriage dissoluble 
without any stigma at the will of the parties con- 
cerned. It is impossible for people to develop the 
best that is in them if they live in a constant atmos- 
phere of friction." 
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"What a horrid thing for you to say, Winthropl" 
said Dora. "It would be a nice sort of a world, 
wouldn't it, when every one was free to do just as 
they liked in those ways. And what would become 
of the children?" 

"In spite of my free ideas, Dora,** answered Win- 
throp, "I really have a better idea of marriage in 
general than you have. I believe that if divorce 
to-morrow were made entirely free at least eight- 
tenths of people who are married would stay to- 
gether from choice. Habits are strong with all of 
us. One grows used to certain ways of living, and 
even when there is little love, there are often so 
many interests in common that that alone would 
hold many couples together. You people who op- 
pose divorce seeni to think that all marriages are 
failures, and that there would be chaos at once if 
the barriers were let down." 

Bob was not much of a talker, but he quietly 
added, "And when a man truly loves a woman he 
doesn't need even the marriage service to keep him 
true to her. All men are not such beasts that they 
need to be tied in order to be held." 

Dora and Margaret were always bored when the 
conv-ersation took a serious turn, so they rose from 
the table and excused themselves, and presently 
Bob slipped out also, and the other four moved out- 
side onto the big piazza. These four, Elise, Dr. 
Morrison, Winthrop and Harrison, all loved to get 
together and talk, and many a time had they talked 
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for hours on religion and philosophy, and all the 
g^eat movements of the time. Elise so far had said 
nothing, but now she joined in the discussion. 

"I cannot come to any real decision in the ques- 
tion myself," she said. "Most of the unhappiness 
in marriage is laid to the men, but I see so many 
women who fail completely, who disappoint their 
husbands so bitterly, that that is the reason the men 
are not true. While, on the other side, our best 
type of women to-day has developed beyond most 
men, and so they are disappointed. Moreover, at 
the age when most marriages are made it is a mere 
question of propinquity. Given two young people 
of opposite sex, throw them together constantly, and 
they think they are in love. They are *in love with 
love,' and perhaps have not an idea in common when 
they live together. In the old days women were 
content with their children and their household 
cares, and if a man was kind and a *good provider' 
they asked no more. Those marriages were con- 
cerned with the interests of the next generation. 
The children were first. Now, whether the change 
is good or not, the educated, well developed woman 
cannot subordinate her life to that of her children, 
and the men are the same. They demand personal 
happiness in the relation; companionship, under- 
standing, love. Without these they count the 
marriage a failure." 

"Yes, but the interest of the next generation is 
what marriage is for," interrupted her father. 
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"That IS nature's object when she makes the sexual 
attraction so strong." 

"Yes," answered Elise, "and that is one reason 
that the world does not advance more rapidly. 
Each generation puts off to the children the ac- 
complishment of what should be its own work. 
You know I am an individualist, and I believe that 
the race will never evolve much faster until each 
generation seeks its own highest expression and de- 
velopment. My children cannot live my life. My 
own powers were given me to be used by myself, 
and I cannot give to my children or any one else 
what I have not gained myself. If we fathers and 
mothers were determined always to lead, to keep in 
advance of our children, the race would grow 
faster." 

Dr. Morrison was much more of a socialist than 
his daughter, and rather combated her individualistic 
tendencies, so he said: "Well, it is a question 
whether one's personal happiness in the marriage 
relation ought to count against the good of the 
whole social body. And right here lies the crucial 
point of the whole question, whether the world is 
better for having a fixed and unalterable marriage, 
or whether a freer relation would be better after 
all." 

"I claim, at least, that I should be given the priv- 
ilege of deciding for myself whether I shall live 
with my husband or not. It seems to me as bad as 
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the condition of slavery that church or state should 
have the right to dictate to me," answered Elise. 

"Yes," added Winthrop, "and isn't it better to be 
honest in the matter, anyway? We all know now 
that when two people are held together against their 
own wills, that the marriage really exists no longer. 
The man, in nine cases out of ten, has broken his 
vows, and in our fashionable society to-day the 
women seem to be following with considerable ease. 
In short, even here in America, where many of the 
old Puritanical ideas still hold outwardly, the re- 
lations of the sexes have become much freer, and 
in our hearts most of us feel that no great harm is 
done, provided one does not hurt anybody else. 
Why not face it and acknowledge it?" 

George Harrison looked grave. "I don't know, 
Winthrop," he said, "about all this. I must say 
that I still hold to some of my simple old-fashioned 
ideas in these things. Just because one's marriage 
does not turn out all that it promises, I cannot see 
that it is right to give it all up and consider one's 
self free from all obligations." 

This was like George Harrison. Although it was 
well known among all their friends that his wife was 
wearing out his love and patience by her selfish and 
frivolous life, as yet he had never complained, and 
had been loyally true to her. Daisy made him live 
in a hotel. Housekeeping was too much trouble, 
and as for children, she declared she was altogether 
too delicate to go through the ordeal of bringing 
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them into the world. She was always too delicate to 
do anything that she didn't like, but always well 
enough for any amusement or excitement. Outside 
she was jolly and full of life, but when George came 
home she was usually on a sofa, often in tears and 
too tired to give him the slightest interest. Physi- 
cally incapable of passion, she considered herself too 
fine, too sensitive to be moved by it, and objected to 
the whole marriage relation. She was one of those 
women who say : "A man never understands what 
it means to a sensitive woman when she gives her- 
self to him." So poor George got nothing from his 
marriage except the care and expense of dressing a 
pretty doll. He was so unselfish, so kind that for a 
long time he worshipped what seemed to him the 
wonderful purity of Daisy's nature, and felt himself 
a brute to make any demands upon her. But he 
had always loved children, and longed for some of 
his own. He had been successful, and above all 
else he wanted a home of his own, and to have it 
filled with children's voices. It was only a short 
time since he had begun to see a little more truly into 
his wife's nature, and to realize that his part in her 
life was simply to give her what she wanted. That 
it was for her to return anything was a thought that 
never entered her silly head. 

These four people were especially well fitted to 
discuss the modem matrimonial problem — they had 
brilliant minds, capable of keen analysis, an earnest 
desire to find out the real truth on the subject, and 
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each had tried the solution of the problem — ^present 
in its varying forms but the same underneath. 
George Harrison and Winthrop had both been deep- 
ly disappointed. Both were men of high ideals, 
fitted to make fine husbands, and both had married 
women who were absolutely incapable of appreciat- 
ing those qualities. For them the problem had now 
become merely a question of living along with as 
little friction as possible. All hope for real happi- 
ness in their domestic condition had been g^ven up. 
Elise's position was also difficult. Through no 
seeking of her own, she had suddenly found herself 
passionately in love with a man who was not her 
husband. Had she never met this other man, she 
would probably have gone to her grave believing 
that her marriage had been a happy one ; she would 
not have become so keenly conscious of her hus- 
band's immaturity, and would have been satisfied 
to give him always the half-maternal feeling of real 
affection which she still had for him. But once 
having wakened to the knowledge of a genuine pas- 
sion of a depth and intensity which made it stronger 
than herself, she could never go back into her Gar- 
den of Eden. Having "eaten of the Tree of 
Knowledge" the eariier tranquility and contentment 
were gone forever. Too cle^r-sighted to be able to 
delude herself into believing that she could ever 
return to the old, unawakened self, she realized that 
her task was to keep her boat off the rocks that 
would wreck it forever, to exercise a self-control 
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that would have to fight against the desires of her 
heart as a man fights against the half-crazed long- 
ing for drink. 

Dr. Morrison alone of the four had found 
perfect happiness in his marriage. Elise's mother 
had been his friend and comrade as well as his dearly 
beloved wife. Their "castles in Spain" had proved 
more beautiful than their dreams, and they had had 
five years of happiness so exquisite and so satisfying 
that it could not have been hoped that it would last 
long. It is not the way of things in this world, for 
some strange and unknown reason. The gods truly 
seem jealous of too great happiness, and when two 
people love like that, something always happens to 
cut it short. When his wife died, the light of Dr. 
Morrison's life went out. And although he 
lived many years after her death, a life that was 
busy and useful and not unhappy after the first 
anguish had worn itself away, there was always a 
certain detachment from life with him — he no 
longer cared deeply for anything, nor did he enter 
keenly into the affairs of the world. His work led 
him along lines of original research, much of which 
he did alone — and as no one was ever able to make 
up to him for the loss of his wife, he lived much 
apart from the world. His daughter was his one 
interest — ^and yet she often felt that he loved her 
more because she was her mother's legacy to him 
than from any personal need of her. Elise had been 
so absolutely a "love child" — that is, the child of a 
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union so perfect and all-satisfying — that it was nat- 
ural that she should have inherited a great power of 
loving. But she had also inherited much of her 
father's reserve and detachment of spirit — a quality 
which kept her from entirely giving herself to her 
friends, and which surrounded her always like an in- 
visible fence. 

She was never demonstrative, even with her chil- 
dren, * and her warmest and most devoted friends 
always found it impossible to cross a certain line 
of intimacy with her. All fine souls are like that — 
their very sensitiveness making them shrink from 
the touch of an unsympathetic hand. They usually 
realize early in life the impossibility of making oth- 
ers understand, and so they withdraw into them- 
selves. The stem repwession of the New England 
atmosphere of the small town where most of Elise's 
early life was spent had its effect also, and while 
underneath she had the fire and warmth which came 
from her mother's Latin blood, this side of her 
nature was not much in evidence during the earlier 
years. Her intellect dominated and controlled until 
she met the one man who was able to reach the 
deepest recess of her nature, bringing to light a 
power of feeling hitherto unsuspected even by her- 
self. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Elise was tired. The telling of her story to her 
cousin had brought back sharply the old familiar 
pain and heartache : the pain against which she had 
fought for five long years in silence and alone. She 
had told herself so often that time would surely 
soften the loneliness, and that she must fill her life 
so full of active work that she would have no time 
for thought. But in spite of our unbelief in the ex- 
istence of a love so strong that it can endure years 
of absence, Elise found that nothing ever made her 
forget even for an hour the man whom she had met 
on the steamer so many years before. Sometimes 
she said to herself impatiently that it had been a case 
of hypnosis — one of those strange stories of the 
power of one mind over another of which one some- 
times reads. In spite, however, of her strong com- 
mon sense and her usually controlled nature, neither 
time nor work had healed the wound, and after five 
years she knew she loved John Maynard as deeply 
as she had at first. There were days when she 
would have given her soul just to see him for an 
hour, and many and many a time had she been fully 
conscious of an unseen presence which she believed 
was his. The day they had parted he had put his 
hands on her shoulders and looked into her eyes, and 
said, "I shall come to you in spirit, sweetheart, and 
sometimes you will know it." 
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The man had been a strange mixture of hard- 
headed practical sense — ^the side which had given 
him his financial success — and also of a curious 
idealism which gave him a sensitiveness and intui- 
tion by which he seemed to read men's souls. Per- 
sonally magnetic to an unusual degree, he could 
sway both men and women, and his control over 
them was a marked characteristic. He and Elise 
had met casually on the steamer. She was alone 
and so was he, and an opportunity to do her a slight 
favor had led them into conversation. Elise was 
interested in him from the first, and realized that 
he was a man of uncommon force and power, and 
in the curious intimacy into which one sometimes 
falls with a stranger in traveling she had talked 
rather freely of herself — in a certain way more free- 
ly than she would have talked to any one who knew 
her life. She was naturally a reserved woman, even 
among her close friends, but this man seemed in- 
stinctively to know and understand from just a hint 
of a thought. He never needed much explanation. 
He read human nature with marvelous insight, and 
was seldom mistaken in his estimate of a person. 

Intuitive as a woman, but balanced by excellent 
common sense, he had the rare combination of the 
subjective emotions and quick reactions coupled with 
strong objective control. In a weaker nature this 
almost psychic power would have produced a nature 
too emotional and passionate, but the splendid brain 
had given him the control of the inner forces. 
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Elise, up to this point in her life, had lived the 
life of the intellect more than the heart. Kind and 
just always, she had been affectionate rather than 
passionate. Just, rather than generous, she had 
asked from those that she loved full return for all 
that she gave. That she was capable of ever giving 
herself madly, passionately, freely, with no thought 
of return, would have seemed to her impossible at 
that time. 

John Maynard knew from the day he met Elise 
that his fate had come, and he also felt that it 
would necessarily come about that both should know 
it, although he never meant to tell her or to take 
any steps to bring it about. His marriage had been 
intensely unhappy — his wife a fretful invalid at 
first, and later she had taken morphine and had ac- 
quired the deadly habit, the habit that destroys 
moral sense, but that often seems to preserve the 
physical body. His two children he had put into 
his mother's care, and kept them as much away from 
his wife as possible. He built her a beautiful home 
in San Francisco, and came and went as he chose 
— a lonely life, but one so full of interest that he 
was not often seriously unhappy. His magnetic 
personality had attracted many women, and rumor 
credited him with many love affairs, more in fact 
than he had really had, for he was too fastidious in 
his nature, too fine in feeling, and too sensitive to 
inner currents to indulge in gross immoralities. But 
he loved power — ^loved to play upon the human in- 
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struments that responded delicately to his touch, and 
he had played the leading part many times in the 
drama of love and passion. But no woman had ever 
reached his heart or touched him with more than a 
passing fancy until he met Elise Sinclair, and then 
he knew that his quest was ended, that he had found 
the woman for whom his soul had longed, the one 
woman who could satisfy his every desire of body 
and soul. Elise did not know, did not recognize 
this consciously until the night when they were 
faced with the danger to the ship, when instinctively 
she had put out her hand for his strength to help 
her meet the danger, and then his kiss had told her 
all. From that moment she, too, had known — 
known that body and soul she belonged to this man, 
that in his hands lay the power to control her des- 
tiny, and that whatever he bade her do she would 
have no choice but to obey. At the time she did not 
even stop to think that it was a strange thing for a 
woman like her to yield in this way; she who had 
all her life been considered strong and poised and 
self -controlled. It had, after all, been merely a 
question of personality. It had happened before that 
she had been stronger than those with whom she 
had had to deal, and naturally the power had been on 
her side. Now, for the first time in her life, she 
came into contact with a personality infinitely 
stronger than her own, a will, a strength to which 
she was as much compelled to yield as she would 
have been had it been a question of physical strength. 
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It is this unseen action of the mental forces that 
so often explains the strange course that peo- 
ple take through life, and we exclaim impatiently, 
"Yes, but this man or this woman doesn't have to 
do as any one else directs. We are all free and in- 
dependent beings, able to decide for ourselves." But 
what we do not see, do not realize, is this pressure 
from within, this power which one human being 
wields over another — a force so irresistible, so 
compelling at times that the weaker will can no 
more resist the stronger than water can run up hill 
or than one can resist the power of gravity. It goes 
back to the time of our prehistoric grandparents, to 
the time when Eve persuaded Adam to eat the apple 
which caused so much trouble. It was not so much 
Adam's weakness as it was the fact that in their 
case Eve was the dominating personality. She said 
"eat" and he had to eat, poor man. He couldn't 
help doing what she said. Perhaps the theory is a 
dangerous one. It allows one to throw the blame 
always on the other fellow, but on the other hand 
we must remember when we meet the weaker neigh- 
bor that then the responsibility is ours. Hardly one 
of us realizes the tremendous influence, the power 
for good or for evil which is given to each one of 
us. Sometimes a chance word dropped at the criti- 
cal moment will change the current of a life, will 
mould an opinion or form a decision. 

So in this affair of John Maynard and Elise Sin- 
clair one must not judge too harshly. One must not 
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say, "Ahf but this woman was weak, she didn't 
even try to resist." For unless you, too, have known, 
have felt the great world forces that play through 
human life and make its tragedies and its dreams, 
you cannot judge whether it is weakness or strength, 
for it is only the great natures, the richly endowed 
ones, who ever know to the utmost the heights and 
depths of human feeling. 

Brief as the time had been during which the real 
story of Elise Sinclair's life had unfolded itself, 
those few days had counted for more in the develop- 
ment of her nature than many years of quiet un- 
eventful routine, and all the rest of her life was in- 
fluenced by what she had learned at this time. She 
came back to her husband and her family life like 
one awakening from a dream, except that the old 
life now seemed like the dream and the days on the 
steamer like the reality. It had happened that that 
trip had been the first that she had taJcen alone since 
her marriage. Bob had been obliged to go to Eng- 
land at a certain time, and it had been impossible 
for her to leave at the time when he had to go, so 
she had followed him a week later. When she first 
rejoined her husband she was still under the in- 
fluence of the whole experience, the vitalizing in- 
fluence that had come to her, and which carried her 
over the separation from the man she loved, but 
after a time came the inevitable reaction and the 
first serious illness of her life. The real disease, 
typhoid, had yielded after a few weeks, but the 
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period of convalescence had been very slow, marked 
by a seeming inability to rouse herself to any in- 
terest in her affairs, and poor Robert had gone 
through agonies of anxiety and effort in attempting 
to interest her once more in life. 

During those long weeks Bob's old failing reas- 
serted itself, and he drank heavily in order to brace 
himself up and to drown his fears. He felt the 
change in Elise which dated from this illness, and 
long after her recovery to health and strength he 
tried often to fathom the reason for the change. 
He had asked her why she seemed so unlike herself, 
and she had answered, "Bob, dear, something went 
out of me during those weeks of illness, something 
that has never come back. I think it is what we call 
the *joy of youth' that sooner or later runs away 
from most of us, and once gone I fear it never comes 
back again." 

Bob realized the change that the passing years 
bring to every one, and soon learned to accept this 
quieter, graver Elise who had come back to him 
almost from death itself, and life again moved on 
peacefully and harmoniously in their household. 
Elise knew that her husband had been drinking while 
she was ill, and found that it was more and more 
necessary for her to guard his weaker nature from 
temptation by her own constant companionship. 
Bob was sometimes more of a care to her than her 
little son. Henry never gave her any reason for 
worry, but from his babyhood was singularly self- 
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sufficient. She had urged Robert many times to go 
into business. She knew that occupation would 
prove a safeguard for him, but in spite of her great 
influence over him, in this one respect she had never 
been able to bring him to the point of taking any 
definite steps. He would always promise to do it at 
some future time, and by degrees he had really 
reached a point when steady application was almost 
beyond his power. Money came easily, and he 
filled his life with amusement: automobiling, driv- 
ing, boating, golf, and tennis filled his days full of 
pleasure, and he could see no possible reason for 
tying himself to an office. Even if Elise had never 
met John Maynard she would have certainly realized 
with the passing of years that her husband could 
never understand her real life or satisfy her nature 
with its restless, ambitious desire to know all that 
life can teach. 

The question of the children's education was ab- 
sorbing Elise's attention just at this time. Win- 
throp's two older children were a little older than 
Henry and Frances, and he was deeply concerned 
in trying to form some plan of education that would 
be satisfactory. Dora took not the slightest interest 
in these matters — the fact that the children were hers 
seemed to her a sufficient guarantee that they would 
develop satisfactorily : for the two boys she simply 
hoped for financial success, which she apparently 
thought would come to them without too hard work ; 
and for the little girl she looked forward to a mar- 
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riage that would give her a life of luxury and ease 
without effort on her part. It was against this ter- 
rible undercurrent of inertia and lack of incentive at 
home that Winthrop struggled, trying in every way 
to teach the children some of the true values and 
trying to rouse them to ambition and earnest effort. 
His oldest boy, Donald, was a wide-awake, pleasure- 
loving boy, too fond of fun to care much for seri- 
ous work, and too easily influenced by other boys to 
be very trustworthy. Already Winthrop had had 
many anxious hours about him, and he was at this 
time at the end of his resources for controlling the 
boy. 

Laura, the little girl, was thirteen years old, and 
had inherited her father's lovable disposition and 
much of his cleverness and ability. She was a bom 
musician, but lacked the necessary application to 
make herself proficient. She learned too easily — 
with that fatal facility which so often goes with the 
lack of perseverance and concentration. Dora had 
no control whatsoever over the children ; they came 
and went as they pleased except when their father 
was at home. Laura was rapidly developing a keen 
desire for the society of boys of her own age, and 
her impulsive temperament and her easy way of 
making friends quickly were factors that caused her 
father much uneasiness. 

Elise's children were very different. Henry was 
much like his grandfather, rather serious, thought- 
ful beyond his years, a splendid student, honest and 
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upright, but not entering freely into relations with 
other children or older people. He was unrespon- 
sive, self-centred, absorbed in his own affairs, and 
not dependent upon any one else. 

Elise understood the boy thoroughly, and realized 
that his education must be directed along lines that 
would waken the emotional nature. Whatever ap- 
pealed to his intellect was simple to Henry, and as 
long as he treated other people justly and courteous- 
ly, he could not be made to understand that his cold- 
ness and lack of affection were real defects. Elise 
remembered her own childhood so well, especially 
this same phase through which Henry was passing, 
that she did not doubt that he would in time awaken 
to a sense of the "brotherhood of man'' — ^but so far 
there had been few signs of his understanding it. 
Still, the boy was keenly sensitive to reproof or 
blame, and at tirpes even showed that he was lonely ; 
but he seemed to find it impossible to meet any one 
half way, to get out of his shell and express himself 
freely. 

Donald had no secrets at all ; he told everything to 
every one he met. He loved every one and bubbled 
over with fun and jokes, the very opposite type in 
every way. But Donald was not truthful nor trust- 
worthy; he was "all things to all men," and the 
latest acquaintance was the one he loved the best, 
and his friendship was worthless. But he had fine 
qualities underneath that were latent and needed 
only intelligent care and comprehension to be 
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brought out. His faults were largely caused by his 
great desire to be popular and to please every one, 
and also because he was too self-indulgent to say 
"no" to himself. 

Frances was still another type. As often happens 
with women of unusual brain-power and force, a 
daughter had been born to Elise who was utterly 
unlike her, and who could never be moulded into 
the type of woman that Elise believed to be the best. 
In the first place Frances had no more intellect than 
a kitten. She was a good child, but an absolute 
reversion to the purely feminine type of a genera- 
tion back. She was graceful and pretty, loved 
clothes more than anything else, and hadn't the 
faintest hint of a desire to know anything. 

Laura was pleasure-loving, but she had unusual 
ability — and great possibilities. But poor little 
Frances was absolutely without talents or abilities 
of any sort. She was not stupid, although she 
would be later in life, but her easy gift for small 
talk and a quick sense of humor made her charming 
as a little girl, and her exquisite beauty easily cov- 
ered the shallowness of her nature. She was all on 
the surface, affectionate but incapable of deep feel- 
ing. 

WintHrop and Elise had had many a long talk 
about the children. Both were earnest students of 
modem educational methods, and had kept in close 
touch with the work along those lines. 

This Sunday afternoon the rest of the party dis- 
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persed in various directions, leaving Winthrop and 
Elise to themselves on the wide piazza. Winthrop 
was lying back in an easy hammock, smoking, and 
he looked at his cousin with much satisfaction as he 
said, "This is the best part of these little vacations, 
the long afternoon with you. I always have so 
much to say to you that I don't know where to be- 
gin. The main thing to-day, though, is the chil- 
dren. I am worried about Donald; he is lazy and 
shirks most of his work ; he wants to go out even- 
ings, and altogether it is a question what to do with 
him.*' 

"Yes, I, too, am not satisfied with Henry's school, 
nor with the conditions of city life for him," an- 
swered Elise. "You know I am a strong advocate 
of city life for grown-ups. I think there is a stimu- 
lus about it that tends to bring out the best in one — 
but for children it is very different. When they 
were babies, even, it was all right — uptown where 
we live they could have plenty of air and sunlight, 
and they lived out-of-doors most of the time, but 
this period of their 'teens' presents a curious prob- 
lem. I can't give them the free, untrammeled social 
life with other boys and girls that you and I had at 
Hampton when we were young. That life in a 
small New England city with its atmosphere of cul- 
ture, its Puritanical simplicity, and its easy, friendly 
social side, every one knowing every one else, is ideal 
for young people. After one is twenty it becomes 
painfully narrow, and one would probaWvjsettle^ 
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into a life of repression and cease to grow. But 
young people who are just coming into a knowledge 
of themselves do not need sensation and excitement 
— they need just that simple, honest way of living. 
The boys and girls meet each other naturally and 
without any foolish forced sentimentality, and it is 
good for them both. I do not care for co-education 
in the big cities; but in a small place where one 
knows the fathers and mothers of one's children's 
friends, there I believe co-education is the best 
method. I want Henry to know some girls, to have 
some real friends among them. He specially needs 
it, and I am sure it would knock a lot of nonsense 
out of Donald's head if he could meet girls — really 
nice girls in that way. It would be good for Laura, 
too. Her love for boys is perfectly normal and 
natural. I wouldn't give a cent for a girl who 
didn't like boys — I always liked them myself much 
better than girls. But Laura needs to learn that 
she must not cheapen herself by allowing familiarity 
and freedom, as I am afraid she does." 

"I know she let one of the boys kiss her good 
night not long ago," replied Winthrop, "and, while 
that isn't exactly a crime — I believe I used to kiss 
some girls myself — still I hate to think of my little 
girl doing those things." 

"It seems absurd, does it not, that people who can 
afford to live as we do cannot give their children 
satisfactory conditions for their development ? But 
New York is peculiar in its tremendous distances, 
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which makes it impossible for the children to be 
much with the children of our friends. It takes 
nearly an hour to get to your house from ours, and 
we cannot let the girls go back and forth alone — so 
they really are not often together ; and it is the same 
with all their young friends. At Hampton we skated 
and danced and had our little clubs and enjoyed 
ourselves immensely in a way that was good for us 
— but our children have no such chance. They are 
asked to formal, fashionable parties, where they 
meet a lot of strangers whom they may never see 
again; or they go to the theatre with some of us; 
they can drive or automobile — ^but those are really 
grown-up amusements. I don't at all approve of 
the un-American system of close chaperoning for 
girls. But here in New York one must do it. It 
isn't safe to allow one's young daughters to go 
about alone. Even if they are not spoken to or an- 
noyed, the girls who go about the city alone become 
bold and assertive, and they lose the charm of mod- 
esty which even we women who call ourselves ad- 
vanced still admire as a girl's greatest charm." 

"I have been looking up boarding schools for 
Donald and also for Laura," continued Winthrop, 
"but that does not satisfy me. A boy like Donald 
will learn too many things that he should not learn 
until he is older. This idea of throwing a boy out 
to learn all sorts of things at an early age is too 
much like exposing him to smallpox, and I don't 
believe in it. Nor do I think it a good thing to shut 
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up a lot of boys together apart from home influence 
or girls. An atmosphere exclusively masculine is 
not good — neither is the exclusively feminine one. 
I feel much as you do, Elise, and I wish we could 
give the youngsters the same conditions that we had. 
I had a dozen girl friends, and they were mighty 
nice girls, too — most of them friends of yours ; and 
you were always surrounded by a lot of boys. There 
was very little foolish love-making. We paired off 
in a certain way, and sometimes there were a few 
kisses and some holding of hands, and so forth, but 
nothing that any honest boy or girl needed to be 
ashamed of.*' 

Elise laughed. "It certainly was a Puritanical 
atmosphere. I believe my Aunt Jane thought it an 
absolute crime for a girl to allow a boy to touch 
her. I was myself full of all sorts of idealism — ^the 
idealism, too, that one gets from the best books, 
which I always read, and I well remember my first 
little love affair. Do you remember Herbert Wil- 
son? I wonder what has become of him? He 
promised so much and yet he went all wrong, I 
fancy — after he dropped us all. We were both six- 
teen, and he brought me 'David Copperfield' to read 
— he had marked it himself — and he called me his 
'Agnes,' his dearest and most confidential friend. 
We talked of all the affairs of heaven and earth 
nearly, as we felt quite capable of handling the most 
abstruse subjects. Then gradually we began to drift 
into more tender relations, and finally one lovely 
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June evening, when we were sitting on the piazza 
steps, he put his arm around me and kissed me. 
Winthrop, we laugh now at the foolishness of it all, 
but that was a deadly serious moment to me, and I 
believe to Herbert, too. I went to bed in great ex- 
citement and could not sleep at all. I feared that 
Herbert would not feel the same respect for me, 
that I had lowered myself in his eyes, and I dreaded 
to meet him, yet longed to see him. 

"Aunt Jane, too, had her keen eyes. upon me. 
You know she always worried about my indepen- 
dent ways ; and she was so sarcastic and sharp, espe- 
cially about love affairs, that I would have died 
rather than tell her anything. She made some disa- 
greeable remarks about 'puppy love' and about see- 
ing too much of Herbert Wilson, but I was in a 
state of mind that was far removed from earthly 
affairs. It was my first awakening to the idea of 
love, and it was beautiful. I thought I had found 
my soul mate, and I dreamed the happiest dreams 
of a future with Herbert. He was an unusual boy 
— gifted, but cursed with two natures which always 
struggled for expression in him. At his best, noth- 
ing was too good or great for him — ^he loved the 
best books, and he was a bom artist— even at that 
age some of his pictures were almost great. He 
was always at his best with me, and we spent many 
happy, happy hours together, hours that were good 
for us both. I learned to see life from his stand- 
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point, and he certainly laid a foundation for a genu- 
ine and lasting respect for womanhood. 

"Although he could not keep himself up to the 
standard that I asked, still when he was with me 
he was at his best. Then one day Aunt Jane told 
me that she had met him one night with a mill girl 
whose reputation was far from good. Winthrop, 
do you know that was a terrible tragedy for me? 
It was my first awakening to the great difference be- 
tween a man and a woman — that a boy could be in 
love, genuinely and sincerely (as far as he could at 
that age) with a girl like myself, and yet leave me 
and enjoy himself with a girl like that. It was 
more than I could understand. The next time he 
came to see me I told him what I had heard. He 
broke down and cried, Winthrop, that great big boy, 
he cried like a child and begged me to forgive him. 
He told me then that he knew that he had inherited 
certain tendencies against which he must always 
fight. He denied nothing, but begged me to forgive 
him and give him another chance. With my help he 
felt sure he could keep straight. 

"I had not learned charity in those days, and to me 
sexual sin was as inexcusable in a man as in a 
woman. I did not believe in a 'double standard,' 
nor could I realize that a boy had many temptations 
that seldom reached a girl. My faith in him was 
gone, and I told him so. He had been my knight, 
my cavalier, 'sans peur, sans reproche,' I had in- 
vested him with all the qualities that I then thought 
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a man should have, and my idol had fallen from his 
pedestal. Perhaps quite unconsciously the fact that 
a new boy had just appeared who was very much in- 
terested in me made it easier for me to give him up. 
We were friends still — in fact, we always were 
good friends, but neither of us was broken-hearted 
at the separation after all. I 'still look back with 
much tenderness and recall the beautiful dreams that 
I had. And as long as Herbert remained in Hamp- 
ton, and for some years after he went away, he still 
depended upon my friendship and interest, and 
often came to me for advice. You know he really 
fell desperately in love with Carolyn Stetson after- 
ward, but they were never happy, and she finally had 
to give him up. 

"Now a love affair like that is not harmful. It 
was good for us both, and I would like our young 
people to have just such a chance to learn something 
of the realities of life. Even the experience that 
one gains like that, honestly and earnestly, does not 
always keep one from making terrible blunders later, 
but it does help. If Donald should fall into the 
hands of a girl of strong character and good prin- 
ciples, a girl who was attractive enough to interest 
him, she could do more for him than any of us can. 
And if Laura could realize the influence that she 
could exert to keep her boy friends straight and 
true, she would find it far more interesting than 
silly flirting. I wish our girls could be made to see 
and feel their power, and to realize that the girl who 
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allows all sorts of familiarities is not the girl that a 
boy really cares much for. We teach it and preach 
it to them, but they think we are old-fashioned. I 
don't understand. It is so easy for Laura to be 
demonstrative and affectionate with every one. She 
hasn't that instinctive dislike of personal contact that 
some girls have. She has such a friendly feeling 
toward every one that she likes to express it too 
freely. If Henry could only have a little less re- 
serve, and she a little more, they would strike a bet- 
ter balance. But you must guard her very carefully, 
Winthrop. You know what she inherits from both 
yourself and Dora — a tendency to go the easiest 
way and a warmth of temperament which can lead 
her into great danger. 

"We face some very serious problems with our 
children, and it will take all our wisdom to meet it, 
I fear. Here come George and Robert. We must 
put off this discussion until some other time; but I 
have some suggestions to make that you may like to 
consider when we get a chance to be together again," 
concluded Elise, as she went forward to meet her 
husband. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Daisy Harrison had teased and urged Elise to go 
back with her for a few days in town. It was early 
in June, and the Harrisons were still staying in New 
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York, and as EHse had several things to look after 
in town she finally consented, although she was not 
especially fond of Daisy, having little in common 
with a woman of this frivolous, pleasure-loving 
type. Daisy had at times moments of soberer 
thought and admired Elise extremely, but mostly 
because she could lean upon her stronger nature and 
get counsel when she needed it. She also cultivated 
Elise because George was so fond of her, and was 
always more indulgent and good-tempered when 
Elise was present. In spite of the fact that most 
men admired Elise and sought her friendship and 
told her their troubles, she never created jealous 
feeling on the part of their wives. Other women 
instinctively knew that her influence over men was 
always uplifting and inspiring, real friendship, and 
that she never stooped to flirtations. Also that in 
spite of her warm heart she never seemed to tempt 
men into any personal relation. The truth of the 
matter was this — that her own feeling was simply 
one of good-fellowship and friendliness, and she 
knew how to hold men in that way. She demanded 
the best that was in them, and they knew that any 
other attitude toward her would not be permitted for 
an instant. 

Daisy had been an aflFectionate and sweet-tem- 
pered girl, but her nature was too weak to battle with 
any of life's hardships. She shrank from every un- 
pleasant thing and excused herself on the ground of 
her over-sensitive nature. It made her so ill and 
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unhappy to hear of suffering, and she just closed her 
ears to it whenever she could. She was not strong, 
and it would have seemed impossible for one small, 
frail woman to draw so much vitality from those 
around her, but a day spent with her often proved 
more fatiguing to Elise than any amount of hard 
work. Generally she knew how to protect herself 
from demands of this sort, but Daisy clung to her 
and held her as she did every one who came near 
her. Elise always gave generously of her own 
strength to those who needed it, but she would g^ 
away from Daisy feeling that the life force had 
gone out of her, and she had said to Bob more than 
once that she wondered how Greorge Harrison stood 
it, for Daisy simply absorbed his vitality as much as 
she could. 

Elise and Daisy spent a busy day shopping in the 
morning, and then to the "Martinique" for lunch. 
Daisy seemed delicate, but she could always eat 
most substantially, although her habit of constantly 
eating candy and indulging every passing desire did 
not keep her in very good condition. Often when 
she wished to draw on her husband's sympathy she 
would refuse to dine with him, but she never told 
him that she had been eating all sorts of impossible 
things between times. Elise, with her excellent 
health, seldom ate heavily. Like most people who 
live largely in a world of thought, she was not espe- 
cially dependent upon the gratification of physical 
desires, and could go for hours without food if her 
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mind was occupied with something that interested 
her. Daisy ordered an excellent lunch, and then 
proposed a matinee. She wanted constant amuse- 
ment, like a child. She never wanted to be alone for 
a moment. She never sewed. She had no house- 
hold cares, and she read only the lightest of fiction. 
Elise could play, too, when the mood was on, and 
she loved pretty clothes and all the feminine follies 
at times. But this part of life was only an aside 
to her, while to Daisy it was the whole of life. 

As they sat at the table they watched the constant 
stream of people coming and going. Elise laughed 
and said, "Will you look at that woman over by the 
door? Did you ever see such a caricature? She 
must be sixty, if she's a day, and she has elbow 
sleeves, no gloves, and one of those ridiculous sailor 
hats that are meant for girls of sixteen." Daisy 
had excellent taste in clothes, and she replied, "Some 
women certainly have no sense of humor, or they 
couldn't appear as they do. Every woman in New 
York this year has elbow sleeves, and the display of 
scrawny, rough, red, ugly arms is something ap- 
palling. Woulln't you think that just plain vanity 
would keep a woman from displaying her worst 
points ?" 

"Yes," answered Elise, "but I wish you could 
have seen a woman that I saw at Mrs. Jones' card 
party last week. Enormously fat, probably sixty- 
five years old, white hair tremendously pompa- 
doured, her face blotched with freckles, and her 
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arms just one mass of brown speckles, bare to the 
elbow and above just covered with a lacing of vel- 
vet ribbon, a lavender gown and a sailor hat! It 
does make one long for the days of our grandmoth- 
ers almost, when old ladies wore caps and were at 
least dignified. I am thirty-eight years old myself, 
and I wouldn't think of wearing such clothes as that 
old woman had on, and I hope the Lord will endow 
me with enough good sense as I get older so that I 
won't make a fool of myself." 

Daisy had begun her lunch with a cocktail, and 
then had had champagne, and already her face was 
flushed. Elise seldom drank, and hated to see 
Daisy do it so freely. All about them, however, 
women were ordering drinks of all sorts, and even 
at midday many of them showed the effect in their 
faces and eyes. 

**Don't drink any more, Daisy," said Elise. "It is 
not good for you, and it will make you look coarse 
and old sooner than anything you can do," she 
added, knowing that the appeal to Daisy's vanity 
would be more powerful than any other. But Daisy 
pleaded that she was so tired, and that it rested her. 

"You are so strong, Elise, you don't know how 
weak and faint I get when I go about all dav like 
this." 

"Well, it is not good for you, and you know it 
perfectly well," answered Elise. "However, it's 
your own affair." For it was characteristic of Elise 
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that she seldom exerted the influence that she had 
unless she was asked to do so. 

Daisy had changed her mind about the. matinee, 
and now suggested that they go and get their faces 
massaged and their hair done, and then consult a 
famous fortune-teller who was quite the fashion at 
that time. Elise consented idly, and they went over 
to one of the celebrated establishments where women 
are restored to youth and beauty. They emerged 
an hour later much refreshed, and then they called 
on Mme. Grandison. As many of her fashionable 
clientele were already out of town, her rooms were 
quite empty, and she admitted Daisy almost at once. 
An adept at reading human nature, she saw at once 
the character with which she had to deal, and told 
her the usual story with its curious admixture of 
truth and nonsense, and after some pleasant predic- 
tions for the future dismissed her and admitted 
Elise. 

Now, Elise knew as much about psychic phe- 
nomena as any one knows in these days of research. 
Her father had been a member of the Society of 
Psychical Research, and she had seen and heard 
much of its investigations. Like most earnest 
seekers after truth she believed that there was an 
undercurrent of reality in many of the psychic ex- 
periences which were so well attested, but personally 
she had never felt or seen anything which had im- 
pressed her as more than mind reading, so she was 
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not a person to be easily impressed by anything that 
Mme. Grandison should say. 

Madame was a dignified-looking woman, slen- 
der and fair, with beautiful gray eyes. She did 
not look like an impostor, and she drew her chair 
up to Elise's and studied her face carefully for a few 
moments. Then she spoke. 

"You have not come to me from idle curiosity and 
to amuse yourself, like your friend," she said; "you 
are a woman who can face the truth, and I can tell 
you much that will be of use to you. You have 
passed through a great sorrow, and its shadow is 
still over your life. It is love, great love of a man 
whose life only seemed to cross yours by accident, 
but who belonged to you always. You ask whether 
this man still loves you. Yes, and always will. He 
stands very close to you. I can see his face now, 
and he tells me to say to you that he is coming to you 
soon, and that you will see him face to face. And I 
say to you to take care, to remember that any asso- 
ciation with this man will bring unhappiness to you 
and to those who love you, but you will be sorely 
tempted, and I cannot see whether you will resist 
or what your course will be. I warn you never to 
forget that your life is not your own to do with as 
you please; it belongs to others. I could tell you 
more, but this is the main interest in your life. 
Wait, though, until I tell you one thing which will 
perhaps make you believe in the truth of what I 
say." 
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Then she described minutely the incidents on the 
steamer, and told exactly how John Maynard 
looked, and some of the things that he said. Elise 
was startled. That this strange woman should have 
told her so exactly about the hidden story in her 
life! She thanked Mme. Grandison for the inter- 
view as she rose to go. The woman rose, too, and 
offered her hand to Elise. 

I wish I could help you, my dear," she said. 
You have a big nature. You are not small like 
many women. You can feel and suffer more than 
most of them. If you need me, come again. I can 
see things sometimes that do help." 

Elise joined Daisy, and both women were rather 
silent all the way home. Dasy was tired, and Elise 
once more had gone back to the old memory of the 
hours spent with John Maynard. As soon as they 
reached the hotel Daisy undressed and slipped on a 
negligee, and declared she was too worn out to go 
down to dinner. Elise made a rapid toilet and came 
out looking as fresh as ever to greet George when 
he came in. His face was cheery, and he was full of 
the news of a big deal that he had made that day, 
and wanted to tell all about it. 

"Where's Daisy?' he asked, and when Elise told 
him she was tired and was lying down, his face fell. 
He went in to see her, and stooped to kiss her, 
when he accidentally hurt her arm with one of the 
stones in his ring. 

"Oh, George!" she exclaimed petulantly. "You 
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don't seem to be able even to come near me without 
hurting me, and my head aches terribly already." 

The smile and cheery greeting died away, and he 
said, *'I had some good news to tell you about that 
last business scheme of mine, Daisy, and I suppose 
I wasn't as careful as I might have been." 

"I'm too tired to hear about business now, George. 
You won't mind taking Elise down to dinner alone, 
will you, dear?" 

George said, "I shall be delighted, of course," and 
went toward his dressing room. 

He and Elise went down to dinner, and her heart 
ached for the man who sat opposite her, but she 
could hardly tell him that she blamed his wife for 
her indifference and selfishness, so she talked about 
other matters to divert him. 

"Tell me about the business, Greorge," she said. 
"You know I simply love business and all that sort 
of thing. I ought to have been a man, for the 
things men do always interest me more than the 
things we women have to do." 

George was soon talking enthusiastically about his 
business venture, and Elise was so quick to compre- 
hend the details that he found himself carefully ex- 
plaining some intricate points to her. Once she 
interrupted him with a suggestion which seemed 
so good to him that he exclaimed, "Say, Elise, if 
you'll come into this affair as a partner I believe 
we'd make a lot." Elise laughingly declined his of- 
fer, although at heart it all interested her immensely, 
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and It would have given her the keenest pleasure to 
have tried her powers in an unknown field. 

After talking for more than an hour George 
suddenly remembered Daisy, and he said impulsively 
to Elise, "If Daisy were only more like you how 
happy I should be. I come home and want to talk 
things over with her and she never cares to listen. 
Some men don't want to tell things to their wives, 
but I just have to have some one to talk over things 
with. Can't you make Daisy understand — make 
her understand that it is pretty hard for a man al- 
ways to come home to illness and tears ? I suppose 
that sounds heartless, Elise, but I know how Daisy 
spends her days, and I know that she can't be as 
delicate as she tries to make me think, or she couldn't 
go about so much." 

"You are asking rather a hard thing of me, 
George," said Elise, "You know Daisy would think 
I was interfering in her affairs if I tried to advise 
her." Then she added, "Daisy is too sure of you, 
George. I sometimes think that a little jealousy 
might rouse her to look after your comfort a little 



more." 



George hesitated a moment. "Elise," he said, 
"You know how I loved Daisy when I married her. 
I thought she was the sweetest, dearest little girl in 
the world, and I am glad to say that never in deed 
or word has any other woman taken her place, but, 
Elise, this can't go on. Daisy doesn't know, won't 
realize that this life is killing me ; that she gives me 
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nothing, but demands everything from me. Some 
day, perhaps, in a moment of weakness I shall for- 
get my own ideals and be untrue to her. A man 
can speak frankly to you, Elise, you seem to know 
and to understand us so well. Perhaps you could 
say to Daisy sometime that she will wear me out, 
and that some other woman may try to comfort me. 
I don't think such a possibility has ever entered her 
head, but I tell you I am desperate sometimes. It is 
more than a man can bear at times." 

"George," answered Elise, "I cannot tell you how 
I felt to-night when Daisy met you as she did. If 
she had actually struck you it would hardly have 
seemed worse, and I wanted so to save you from it, 
to say to her, 'Daisy, don't do that ! Can't you see 
that you are hurting your husband with every word 
you say?' But I could not speak. Oh, my dear boy! 
if we only could realize better the power that we 
have to hurt those about us. If we only could learn 
not to say the cruel or unkind thing. You know I 
am not especially fond of young children, but I 
sometimes feel as though I were a mother to some of 
my grown-up friends, and I long to just gather 
them into my arms and kiss and comfort them as I 
would a child. We grown-ups need it, too, far 
oftener than we like to admit. Life hurts so at 
titmes — so horribly, you know," she added bitterly. 
George looked surprised, for the pain in her voice 
was unmistakable, and he wondered if she, too, had 
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a hidden heartache when all seemed so fair in her 
life. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The next morning Elise went to see an old school 
friend, the dearest woman friend that she had in 
the world. They had gone to school together in the 
small New England city where Elise's girlhood had 
been spent, and this early friendship had never been 
broken. This friend, Katherine Clarke, was a South- 
em girl, and came from a family that had genera- 
tions of culture and breeding behind it. She had 
been sent North to live with an aunt during the 
years between fourteen and eighteen, and she and 
Elise had been very closely in sympathy from their 
first acquaintance. Later events kept them apart 
after Katherine went South, and Elise had been 
traveling in Europe when the news came of her 
friend's engagement and a marriage to a young 
Southerner. Katherine had made a genuine love 
match, and her letters were filled with her happy 
home life, and later came the news of the birth of 
a little son to complete her happiness. About that 
time Elise had visited her and renewed the old 
memories, each finding new pleasure in the compan- 
ionship, which they found just as delightful in their 
maturer days as they had in their girlhood. This 
was before Elise's marriage, but the following year 
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she had married, and then had gone to Europe for 
several years. During her absence Katherine's 
husband had died very suddenly, almost without 
warning, and in his grave Katherine Clarke had 
buried the great love of her life and the joy of her 
youth. She was left alone with her baby boy, with 
little money, and utterly unfitted by training to earn 
her own living. Still, with the wonderful courage 
which so many delicately nurtured Southern women 
have shown in times of necessity, she bravely started 
to fit herself for the struggle by taking a course in 
domestic science. 

Leaving the little boy in chaise of her husband's 
sister, she came to New York and entered one of the 
schools. The loneliness of the life in a great city 
after having endured so much was almost more 
than she could bear, but her determination to go on 
for the baby's sake kept her up, and she forced her- 
self to think only of the time when she might have 
the child with her again. Through friends in New 
York she met at this time a man named Wilson, a 
rich broker, who immediately lost his heart to her, 
and devoted himself to her as much as she would 
permit. He was much older than Mrs. Clarke, but 
a bright, successful, up-to-date New Yorker with 
good social standing. Within a year they were mar- 
ried, and Katherine was installed in a beautiful 
home of her own and her little Conrad was, of 
course, with her again. 

Upon Elise's return they at once resumed the old 
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friendship, and all seemed to go well with the Wil- 
sons. After nearly eight years of comfort and free- 
dom from anxiety the conditions changed. Wilson 
seemed worried and unlike himself for many 
months, and finally he had to acknowledge to his 
wife that he had lost every dollar of his fortune in 
unfortunate speculations. From that day Richard 
Wilson lost his courage, his health, and his grip on 
life and affairs. 

Although he struggled manfully, his failing 
strength made it impossible for him to get upon his 
feet again, and Katherine was confronted with the 
stern necessity of again facing the world — this time 
with a helpless man as well as a young son de- 
pendent upon her. 

Her previous training in domestic science now 
came into play, and it was not long before she ob- 
tained a good position — good in one sense, but pain- 
fully inadequate to meet the needs of three people. 

So the morning after Elise's conversation with 
George Harrison she intended to spend with Mrs. 
Wilson, as she always went to see her whenever 
she was in town. 

Katherine Wilson at this time was nearly forty 
years old, and her fine sensitive face showed what 
she had lived through, but she never allowed any 
of her own troubles to appear in her conversation. 
She loved Elise Sinclair with a devotion which one 
woman seldom gives to another, and in return Elise 
gave her a love and absolute trust which is equally 
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rare. The world sneers at women's f rienlships, and 
often with good cause, but all friendships are con- 
ditioned by the people who form them, and there is 
no relation in life more beautiful, more truly un- 
selfish and soul-satisfying than friendship, and it 
may happen between a man and a woman, between 
two women, or between two men. It is a condition 
of sympathy, understanding, congeniality, and 
blessed are those souls who are fine enough and high 
enough to know it in all its fullness. 

Elise and Katherine were two such souls, and 
both would have felt that the foundations of the 
earth were shaken had either failed the other. Elise 
had a nature that was particularly fitted for friend- 
ship, loyal and true as steel to those she loved, yet 
dependent to an unusual degree upon human com- 
panionship and understanding. Her life had been 
singularly fortunate in this way. 

Closest and dearest of all was her cousin Win- 
throp, for in him she found not only the unswerving 
loyalty and affection which friendship demands, but 
also an intellectual understanding and sympathy 
which she had never found in any woman. Her 
father, too, had always been more friend than par- 
ent as far as any exercise of authority went, al- 
though with him a certain detachment from life in 
a vital and interested way had been a marked char- 
acteristic from the time of his wife's death. But 
these three people, her father, her cousin and her 
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friend, were very, very close to EHse's heart, and 
their companionship had helped her many times to 
forget her own heartache. 

This particular June morning Elise found her 
friend looking more tired and worn than she had 
ever seen her, and' she could not help remarking 
about it. 

"My dear girl, what is the matter?" she asked. 
"You look ready to drop!" 

"I am tired," answered Katherine with a sigh. 
"Sometimes one's courage just gives out, you know, 
and mine seems to be quite gone this morning." 

It was characteristic of the friendship of these 
two women that each respected the reserve of the 
other and never forced a confidence, but Elise felt 
that morning that she must express herself and make 
her friend tell her how her affairs were going. 

So Elise began with, "Katherine, it breaks my 
heart to see you going on in this way — ^your burden 
is too great for you to bear, and you will surely 
break down. There are limits to your endurance. 
Now, listen to me. I want you to send Richard to 
his sister, and you take Conrad and come to us for 
the summer. I know it will be hard for Richard to let 
you go, but you owe something to yourself. You 
have given him the very best of your health and 
strength, and it seems to me that you will break 
down utterly if you go on in this way. Come to us, 
dear, and rest, and then begin again in the fall." 
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Katherine's eyes filled with tears as she answered 
Elise. 

"I do not need to tell you how I appreciate this, 
Elise, but I cannot leave my husband. His whole 
life is centred in me — and he has so little left, any- 
way. The paralysis is gradually increasing, and he 
will eventually become perfectly helpless. He was 
so good to me while he was able to do for me — and 
Conrad was treated like his own son. He would 
never have deserted me; and I cannot see my way 
clear to do anything except what I am doing. It is 
not easy, dear, and I am not going to pretend that 
it is — ^the care night and day of a man who is broken 
in health, who is irritable and hard to please is 
enough to drive me insane — and I am not even 
helped by any great love that I had for him. You 
know that I married him for a home for my boy — 
to give Conrad advantages and an education that I 
could not otherwise have afforded. Still, I grew 
very fond of him — one could not fail to grow at- 
tached to a man who was as good as Richard was — 
and it is through no fault of his own that things 
have come to this pass. Elise, if a woman could 
know beforehand what it means to marry a man 
whom she docs not love she would never sell herself 
for any cause. And yet, how can she help it under 
our social conditions? I could not give Conrad the 
education and surroundings that I wanted him to 
have. The only road to these things lay through 
marriage. Even the most successful business 
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woman cannot win the great prizes of life, and it is 
the exceptional woman who is able to earn more 
than a bare living, with nothing saved to care for her 
in her old age. If I did wrong, I have paid the 
penalty, Elise, and I shall not shirk the payment." 

This was an unusual revelation from the depth of 
bitterness in Katherine's heart, and Elise felt that it 
was useless to argue with her. 

" I cannot judge for you, my dear," she said 
gently; "you know that I feel that you have done 
all and more than the most quixotic conscience could 
demand, but if your course seems right to you I 
know that you still must follow it. I know as well 
as you that happiness never comes when one does 
what one's own soul does not approve. It seems like 
one of the jokes that Fate plays with human life 
that you should have married a man who cannot re- 
spond to any stimulus, and Winthrop Raymond, 
whose career would have been so immeasurably 
helped by a woman like you, should have married 
the woman that he did. The tangled threads of life 
are beyond my power of understanding, Katherine, 
but I do hope that some day you will feel justified 
in laying down your burden." 

Elise succeeded in persuading Katherine to let 
her take Conrad home with her, and in making her 
promise to run out herself for Sunday, but she 
would not listen to anything more for herself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EHse and Conrad took the afternoon train out, 
and were met at the station by Robert with his new 
automobile. As always, he was delighted to have 
his wife home again, for he never could bear to have 
her away from him, and wandered about like a lost 
spirit when she was not at home. Her father and 
the children had a warm welcome for her, and she 
realized with a sudden appreciation of the love that 
surrounded her life, how much she had to be thank- 
ful for, and wondered at her own folly in allowing 
a feeling for an almost unknown man to cast a 
shadow over her. 

There were times when she could almost forget 
John Maynard, but never for more than a brief in- 
terval. Always back underneath all surface im- 
pressions lay the deep imprint of the great love 
which she felt for him, and beside which all other 
relations and emotions paled and grew dim. 

The next morning she spent with the children. 
They had much to show her and to tell her about. 
Henry was a most ingenious boy in devising and 
making new games and amusements, and the two 
children never lacked things to do. Robert had 
given them a workroom, and out of it came really 
clever inventions, boats and engines and electrical 
devices worthy an older head. 
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She then joined her father for a short time, and 
asked the result of one of the experiments upon 
which he had been working. Soon she found her- 
self absorbed in listening to his ideas, for her train- 
ing had been so thorough that she could not only 
understand his work, but could frequently aid him 
very greatly. 

After luncheon Bob insisted upon taking her out 
in the new automobile. He, too, had been hard at 
work mastering the intricacies of the new machine, 
and to him in turn Elise gave the same interest and 
attention that she had to the others. 

It was perhaps this very power of forgetting 
herself and of being genuinely concerned in the in- 
terests of another which made her so often the con- 
fidante and friend of all in her immediate circle. 
Utterly free from all petty, personal jealousies, she 
was always genuinely glad to hear of any success or 
good fortune, and her warm heart responded in- 
stantly to any tale of distress. 

As she and Bob drove through the countrty she 
gave him a full account of her stay with the Harri- 
sons and her visit to Katherine. Bob enthusiastic- 
ally praised. Katherine, whom he loved like a sister. 
"That woman is pure gold," he said, "and she de- 
serves a better fate. Wilson is no good to let a 
woman take care of him! It is enough to make 
any one despise him. And if I were George Harri- 
son rd be damned if I would hang around that little 
fool that he's got for a wife. If he does amuse 
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himself elsewhere Daisy can thank herself for the 
whole situation. Good Lord, Elise! When I 
think of what a good fellow he is, and remember 
how generous and devoted he has been to her, I 
want to swear ! Daisy is just about as selfish a piece 
of flesh and blood as you will ever find. All she 
wants of you is what she gets out of you. If it 
were not for George I'd never have her out here 
again." 

Elise sighed and half laughed. "Marriage does 
seem to be somewhat of a failure with several of 
our friends, doesn't it ?" she said. "There are Win- 
throp, and Greorge, and Katherine, all doing the very 
best they can, and each tied hand and foot by those 
they have married. Winthrop gets very bitter at 
times, and he is quite capable of any recklessness 
when he gets desperate. I wish that Mrs. Greene 
would let him alone. I have no use for her, and 
neither has he really, but he just doesn't care lately 
what he does." 

Bob slowed down the car, and then put his hand 
affectionatetly on Elise's. 

"A motor car isn't a very good place for love- 
making, dearest, but I wouldn't exchange wives 
with any man in this world. You know that. If I 
hadn't married you, Elise, I should have turned out 
pretty poorly, I am afraid. It is you, dearie, and 
my love for you that has kept me straight and true. 

And if I should lose you " There came a little 

break in his honest voice. "Well, there would be 
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no use in living. Honestly, I don't believe I could 
live without you. Our marriage, at least, has not 
been a failure." 

Elise felt each word like a warning as she thought : 
"Pray God he may never know how near he came 
to losing me, or that in a sense he has lost me. Still 
I can not blame myself for that. Love itself cannot 
be controlled — its expression — yes. If the devo- 
tion of my whole life can make him happier, that he 
shall have." 

Aloud she said as she returned the pressure of 
his hand : "You will always have me, dear, and I 
thank Grod every day and every hour for your de- 
votion and care. Few women have as much." 

Bob suddenly turned the conversation. 

"Oh! I nearly forgot about my latest plan. In 
August I want to go up in the Canadian Rockies 
for hunting and fishing, just one of our old camping 
expeditions, you know. Will you go? This year 
Henry is old enough to go with us. There are two 
or three other men who will go, and their wives will 
stay at the hotel at Banff, and you can stay there, 
too." 

"Perfectly fine," answered Elise. "I am just 
longing to return to nature once more, get out of 
civilized clothes and be free again, and weVe never 
seen the Canadian Rockies. It suits me perfectly." 

They returned home and spent the rest of the af- 
ternoon in looking over maps, guide-books, etc., 
and in planning all the little details of such a trip. 
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Robert was at his best in affairs of this kind. His 
nature was simple and primitive, and he loved the 
out-door life and the hunting and the freedom from 
conventionality. 

Winthrop generally went with them, but this 
trip was to be longer and more expensive than usual, 
and he felt that he could not arrange for it. Bob 
urged him to go as his guest, but Winthrop refused, 
saying he could not leave town. The truth was 
that he was already somewhat involved in an affair 
with the woman of whom Elise had spoken. 

Dora and the children were away, and feeling 
himself aggrieved and injured by Dora's stand about 
his business, he was recklessly determined to wel- 
come any excitement which promised diversion. 

Winthrop had a nature that was as frank and 
open as a child's; he simply could not conceal things 
generally, and his cousin Elise had always been his 
confidante from away back in the days of his first 
love affairs. There were always love affairs in 
Winthrop's life, for he had a wonderful fascination 
and magnetic attraction for women, and as much of 
his work was more or less public, his name and face 
often in the papers, he had no lack of temptations 
from the fair sex. At heart, however, his nature 
was a loyal one, and he reverenced women, rever- 
enced them for the sake of his mother, whom he 
deeply loved, and also because of his cousin, who 
was almost his ideal of what a woman should be. 
His wife he had seen through this same veil of ideal- 
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ism as long as it had been possible, and it was her 
own hand that had torn it aside and made him see 
for the first time how unlovely womanhood can be 
when it is distorted by selfishness and materialism. 

After thel)reak with his wife he declared to Elise 
that he felt himself morally free to live his life as 
he chose. "It is enough/' he said, "that I give her 
my income and go without most of the things that I 
need on account of her extravagant demands. Be- 
yond that I acknowledge no obligation to her. If I 
happen to love another woman, all right. She has 
no right to object, and I have told her what she 
might expect. Even that does not stir her much. 
She thinks she has a good thing in me and will work 
it for all it is worth. She wants money and care 
and ease, not love. I despise her, but, my God! 
Elise, I cannot live without love, and you know it. 
Can you, knowing all my life, blame me, whatever 
I do?" 

Elise was a woman of the world. She had lived 
always in a masculine atmosphere, and she could 
look at life from the man's standpoint. She knew 
that one could not put aside the realities and tempta- 
tions of life by refusing to see what they were. So 
now she put her hand on Winthrop's arm, and said 
earnestly : 

"I cannot judge for you, dear, only let me say one 
thing. Don't hurt any other woman's heart. You 
are singularly lovable, and unconsciously to your- 
self you can make a woman think that you care far 
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more than you do. Moreover, I know you well 
enough to know that you will never find happiness 
or even pleasure for long with a woman who does 
not satisfy more than the physical side. I wish I 
could help you more. Probably I ought to look at 
you with stern disapproval and tell you to be man 
enough to live your life alone, but even I know how 
hard that is sometimes." 

"Well, I shall just fly to you for strength when I 
am tempted too much, Elise. You've been my 
guardian angel many a time before, and you'll have 
to keep on." 

"God knows, Winthrop, dear, how gladly I would 
save you from heartache if I could. But close as 
we are to each other, our lives are separate and apart. 
Our temptations are our own, and the only assist- 
ance we can give is sympathy and understanding." 



CHAPTER IX. 



By the first of August the Sinclairs were oflf for 
Canada with a party of friends. Elise had invited 
Dora to stay at their house with her own children, 
so she could leave Frances safely with them, and 
Henry was delighted to be allowed to go with his 
father this time, but, being a reserved boy, he said 
little of what he really felt in the matter. Elise 
had tried in vain to persuade the boy to come out of 
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his shell, but his temperament was peculiarly self- 
sufficient, and so far his emotional nature had not 
awakened enough to make him feel the need of any 
one's love or sympathy. He was sensitive and 
proud and felt things keenly, but his mother often 
felt that Henry would never realize the need of 
love in his life until he was old enough to fall in 
love, and then he would probably give his whole 
heart to some girl, and through her learn the throb 
of the greater world love. 

Elise had given the greatest care and interest to 
her children. She knew several of the men and 
women who were prominent in educational matters, 
and she gave patient study to everything that she 
felt would help her to develop the best that was in 
them. But Henry was a puzzle in many ways. 
Not easily influenced by any one, honorable, ambi- 
tious and earnest, thoroughly dependable, but not 
at all affectionate except in his devotion to his little 
sister, and when they were separated it was Frances 
who mourned far more than Henry. 

They made the trip in a leisurely, round-about 
way, going by way of the Great Lakes, and then up 
to Winnipeg, and finally over the mountains to 
Banff. The magnificence of the mountains was a 
revelation even to the Sinclairs, who had seen so 
much of the world's most famous scenery, but there 
is an overwhelming grandeur about the Canadian 
Rockies which makes all other scenery seem pale by 
contrast. 
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The mountain air was like wine to Elise, and the 
exhilaration of it amounted almost to a feeling of 
intoxication, and she found it hard to sleep on ac- 
count of it. She felt happier than she had in years, 
and began to hope that Time had at last begun to 
soften her loneliness and sorrow. 

There were only two other women in their party, 
and soon after their arrival the men began to make 
their arrangements for a hunting expedition, and 
engaged their guides and their outfit for a week of 
roughing it. The night before their departure one 
of the ladies suggested a bridge party to be made 
up among themselves and one or two people whom 
they had found congenial in the hotel, and when 
Elise came downstairs early in the evening ready to 
play, she was met by her husband, who said : 

"The Newtons have a friend who has just ar- 
rived, and they want you to meet him, as he is going 
to play with us." And he led her into the card- 
room and toward his friends. Elise had been look- 
ing at her husband while he was talking, and it was 
not until her attention was called by Mrs. Newton's 
voice saying, 'Mrs. Sinclair, I want to present an old 

friend to you — Dr. Maynard " that Elise looked 

up and looked straight into John Maynard's eyes. 
For a second everything turned black and a deadly 
faintness came over her. Hardly knowing what she 
did, she put out her hand and murmured some con- 
ventional greeting. The firm grasp of his hand 
steadied her, and he merely bowed in response to her 
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words, and expressed his pleasure at meeting her, 
but said nothing that would indicate that they had 
ever met before. He did not know whether she had 
ever told her husband of meeting him, and he left 
it to her to take the initative now. She said, "I be- 
lieve we are to play together. Dr. Maynard. Shall 
we find our table?" 

How she ever lived through the evening was al- 
ways a mystery to Elise, but she played and talked 
almost as usual after the first few moments, and 
gave no sign that she had even seen this man be- 
fore. Once only their eyes met, and in his she 
read a look of questioning, of pleading almost, but 
there was no chance for a word of explanation. It 
had been five years since they had parted, and in all 
that time only a few words of greeting sent each 
year at Christmas time. He had said on the 
steamer: "As long as we both remember and feel 
the same love, every year at the Christmas season 1 
will send you just a word, a line, and you will un- 
derstand that I have not forgotten. I shall not 
write anything that could harm you if it fell into 
other hands, but you will know what I mean. I am 
such a wanderer that it will tell you where I am and 
I shall understand if you send me only a word in 
return." 

These greetings, conventionally worded, and un- 
meaning to any one else, had come always to Elise, 
and her own had gone in return, but beyond that 
she knew nothing of his life. Maynard himself 
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was very silent, apparently absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and said little to any one during the even- 
ing. It was a relief to Elise when it was over and 
she had said "Good night" and gone to her room. 
She was dazed, unable to think, longing to be alone, 
but her husband, thinking that he was leaving her 
the next day, did not leave her a moment to herself, 
and it was not until his quiet breathing assured her 
that he was sleeping that she was able even to think 
calmly enough to face the situation. 

The strain of the evening had taken all her 
strength, and now she felt weak and ill, and angry 
at her own weakness. To think that after five 
years this man could still affect her so powerfully. 
Her pride reminded her that he, being a man, had 
probably forgotten half that had happened, and was 
probably not lying awake as she was, shaken by this 
chance meeting. She had dreamed only that mom- 
inig of forgetting him, and now, having seen him 
again face to face, she knew that the old fascination 
still held her body and soul, that for him she could 
forget everything — duty, honor, all the forces that 
so far had kept her life pure and true, and she knew 
that once more her future lay at the mercy of this 
man's bidding, to do with as he chose. 

"But he shall not know it," she thought with sud- 
den pride. "I can at least conceal it, and imtil he 
reopens the subject it shall be as though it had never 
happened as far as any reference that I shall make 
to it." 
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She did not sleep at all, and called her husband 
and Henry about five o'clock to tell them that it was 
time for them to start. Then, after they had gone 
she threw herself upon a couch and slept until 
nearly noon. She tried^to dress then and to make 
up her mind to go downstairs, but could not force 
herself to do it, so she pleaded headache and re- 
mained in her room all day, refusing to see any of 
her friends who sent to ask about her. She felt 
that she could not meet John Maynard again with 
so many people about, and she resolved, too, that 
she would send him no message unless one came 
first from him. At last, late in the afternoon, a 
maid brought her a letter which said briefly : 

My Dear Mrs. Sinclair: I am leaving for home to-mor- 
row. Will you not give me a few moments this evening to 
talk over old times? I have waited all day in the hope of 
seeing you, but have been disappointed. As ever, 

John Maynard. 

She read the note, and the color came back to her 
face. "As ever," he had signed it. Surely that 
was not meant for the formal ending that it seemed, 
but meant just what the words said. Hastily she 
wrote : 

I shall be glad to see you in my own sitting room at eight 
o'clock. Sincerely, Elise Sinclair. 

Nervous to the last degree, she tried to dress, and 
finally had to summon a maid to help her. She 
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chose a white gown of some filmy material, and ex- 
citement gave her even more than her usual bril- 
liancy of color, so she felt as she looked into her 
mirror that the passing years had not left much trace 
in her face or figure. In fact, she knew as she 
looked critically at her reflection that she was now in 
the full height of her beauty and attractiveness, that 
the added charm and warmth which had come with 
the unfolding of her emotional nature had given 
her a magnetic quality which she had never had in 
early girlhood. 

Her dinner had been sent to her room, but she 
could not eat, she could not sit still, could not read, 
or do anything, but she sternly resolved to meet 
the man quietly and with no reference to her feel- 
ing unless he should open the subject. Probably he 
did not care in the old way now. Five years was a 
long time, and men are said to forget easily. Win- 
throp had instilled into her mind many doubts about 
the faithfulness of men. Half jealous himself of 
her love for the unknown man, he had said to her 
many a time that she ought not to trust any man 
after so many years, that few men ever felt such love 
as she expressed, and that the chances were that this 
man had not broken his heart about her. 

The Sinclairs had a pretty suite of rooms at the 
hotel opening out of a private hall which quite sep- 
arated them from the main corridor, and Elise sent 
down a message to the office that she did not wish 
to see any one that evening, so she knew that she 
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would not be disturbed during her interview. The 
hands of the clock seemed to crawl. She felt that 
she had been waiting for hours, when finally a 
knock sounded on her door. For a second she hesi- 
tated, gathered together all her courage, and opened 
the door. As soon as she saw him her courage 
came back, and she found herself greeting him eas- 
ily and naturally, with a little laugh. She started 
to speak of her husband's trip in order to lead the 
conversation along safe lines as she motioned to him 
to take an easy chair, but he made no move toward 
it, but stood in the middle of the room for a mo- 
ment looking at her. Then he smiled, and put out 
his hand to her. 

"It's no use, sweetheart," he said softly. "Tell 
me that you love me. I have been waiting all these 
years just to hear you say it once more." 

Elise answered not a word, but held out both 
hands to him, and with his arms around her and his 
kisses on her lips forgot her doubts, her fears, and 
felt once more that same consciousness of home and 
safety and perfect happiness that John Maynard 
always gave her. It was the feeling that a lost 
child has when it finds its mother again, that "all is 
well with the world," and that nothing could happen 
as long as he was with her. 

John spoke first, and said, "You doubted me, 
dearest. You feared that I had changed, didn't 
you? I never doubted you. I know, know that it 
will always be the same between us. Years make no 
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difference between two people who feel as we do." 
"Yes, I doubt at times," she answered. "A 
woman has to take so much on trust. Men live 
freer lives and are always called fickle and change- 
able, and then I felt that if you had really cared 
you would have made some effort to see me during 
all these years. Oh, John !" she added passionately, 
"I have wanted you so ! You don't know, perhaps 
a man can't know, what love like this means to a 
woman, a woman like me, who loves only once." 

"Dear heart," he answered, "I do know, for I am 
a man who can love but once, and my life is much 
lonelier than yours. I have no home life. I am a 
wanderer, and wherever I go my heart cries out for 
you, and for you alone among women. But I 
could not come, dear, could I ? Conditions for both 
of us are the same. I cannot be with you without 
constantly feeling that I must take you for my very 
own away from every one, from everything that 
holds you. One breath of suspicion about your love 
for me would bring the whole fabric of your life in 
ruins about you. I can offer you nothing outwardly 
but dishonor. I can never be free as long as my 
wife lives. She will never let go her hold on me. 
And you — could even my love bring happiness when 
you remembered the price you had paid for it of 
heartbreak and desolation in your own home?" 

"Don't you think I know all that, John? 
Haven't I faced the horror of such a tragedy all 
these years? The fear at times that I should call 
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your name in my sleep, for you have come to me 
often and often, dear one, in spirit as you said you 
would. But although I know that I cannot have 
you, and that I must live out my life as best I can 
without you, I thank God that you came into my 
life, that I have known, that we have known, you 
and I, the 'perfect hour,' that so few mortals ever 
know. For we have known it, but sometimes I 
think that the gods themselves are jealous of love 
like ours, for they give only occasionally the gift 
of it, and I think always take it away again. Tell 
me, sweetheart — we have so little time in which to 
say all the things that I want to say — ^but tell me, 
dear, this one thing — when did you first know that 
you cared for me, and how could you know that night 
on the steamer that I cared? How did you dare 
speak to me like that? You know I am not a 
woman who ever makes friends easily. What did 
I ever do that made you feel that I cared?" 

"It is a curious story, Elise," he answered, "and 
I shall have to go a long ways back to really an- 
swer it. From my boyhood days I have always 
loved and reverenced women, perhaps becauge my 
mother was such an unusual woman and so dear 
to me, and always in my heart I carried the thought 
of the ideal woman who was some day to cross my 
path and satisfy the craving within me. I am not 
a man who can live without the satisfaction of my 
affections. The few people for whom I care are all 
the world to me, and I am capable of loving as few 
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men do, loyally, passionately, without a 'shadow of 
turning' when once I have given my heart. All 
women were attractive to me, and again and again 
I seemed on the point of falling in love with some 
girl who seemed to have the qualities that I wanted, 
but always the story was the same — disillusion and 
disappointment, shallow natures, selfish some of 
them, and the lovable, unselfish ones never seemed 
to have brains enough to understand or to be able 
to share a man's life. I wanted a mate, Elise, not 
a toy or a plaything, but a woman to stand by my 
side, a woman who could share my thoughts, who 
could inspire me to do my best, to live up to my own 
ideals, for I had ideals in those days, dearest. I 
never seemed to find her, this 'golden girl' of whom 
I had dreamed. I did not find her at eighteen, and 
at twenty-five I was still seeking her. Then when 
I was twenty-eight I met the woman whom I mar- 
ried. The story is too long to tell you. I never 
loved her, but she made me think that her life would 
be spoiled because she loved me so much. It may 
not be a chivalrous thing for me to say to another 
woman, Elise, but between you and me there is only 
truth, and I speak to you as to my own soul. Be- 
sides, I was lonely. I wanted a home and a 
woman's love, and children of my own, and I had 
reached the conclusion that I could not love any 
woman as I had dreamed of loving the woman who 
would be my wife. So I married, and something of 
the results you know. Sometime if we are together 
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long enough, I will tell you the whole story. For a 
year or two we were contented and happy after a 
fashion. Our two children were bom, and then my 
wife became an invalid, fretful and capricious, and 
finally acquired the morphine habit. My life was 
a hell, and finally became so unbearabi ) that I sent 
the children to my mother, put my wife under the 
care of a nurse, and took up a line of work that 
takes me all over the world.'* 

Elise was watching his face closely, holding his 
hand in both her own against her heart, and he 
stopped for a moment in his story and drew her head 
on his shoulder. 

"My God, Elise," he said, **I cannot spend the 
precious time in telling you all my past life. I have 
to leave you to-morrow again, and to-night I only 
want to remember that we are together again, that 
I have you in my arms once more, that you really 
love me. Say it, dearest, tell me again that you do 
love me !" She threw back her head and looked into 
his eyes. 

'"Love you!" she exclaimed; "it is more than 
love, it is worship, it is idolatry. It hurts to love 
a man as I love you. Love like this is so near 
pain, dear one, it hurts, it hurts." 

He kissed her gently, then said : "That's how we 
know it is love, dear." 

"But you don't know me, John," she said. "How 
do you know that I am the woman you think that 
I am? How do I know that you would not tire of 
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me as you have of the others if you really had me?" 
A look of pain came into his eyes. 

"Don't doubt me, sweetheart," he said. "You 
must trust me as I trust you. You know, you must 
feel it as you lie in my arms and look into my eyes. 
One cannot pretend a feeling like this. You know 
it, dear! Know that I love you as I never loved 
any one before, and that we belong to each other. 
I must finish my story in order to make you see it 
as I do, so you can never doubt me again, any 
more than I could doubt you." 

"You are terribly sure of me, aren't you?" said 
Elise, smiling half mischievously. 

"Yes," he answered simply. "I am sure of you, 
dearest, as I am sure of myself. I trust you as I 
trust my God. We are unusual people, you and 
I, and we belong to each other. Your soul recog- 
nizes it as mine does, and to deny it or pretend any- 
thing else is an insult to both of us. Now listen 
while I tell you as quickly as I can the rest of the 
story. 

"In my travels through the Orient I became in- 
terested in some curious phases of occultism which 
I encountered, and I met one of the famous Mahat- 
mas. He was not easily accessible, but through a 
friend who had really given up his life to this study, 
I had an opportunity to meet this man. I have 
much psychic power myself, although I have not de^ 
veloped it, but at times I have a curious gift of see- 
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ing things before they happen — second-sight, we 
say — and sometimes of reading people's thoughts. 
It is a quality that enables me to control men, a 
power that I might often have used for evil ends 
had I chosen to do so. This Mahatma welcomed 
me as a kindred spirit, and soon found out the 
power that I already possessed, and tried to per- 
suade me to give up the world and to join his order 
and devote my life to spiritual development. I hes- 
itated for some time. The world offered little to me 
of happiness, and I almost felt that I might at least 
find some peace for my soul in that life, but some- 
thing always held me back, and finally the adept said 
to me one day, *You are not yet ready for this life. 
You must go back to the world, go back and con- 
tinue the search for the woman who calls you. You 
tell me there is no such woman ? I tell you there is, 
and you will never be satisfied till you find her. 
You will not be happy, for you cannot possess her. 
Your sins have separated you, but you will find her.* 

" *My sins ?' I questioned. *How can my sins sep- 
arate me from a woman that I have neever seen ?' 

" 'Oh, blind and foolish one !' answered the adept, 
'from the beginning of the world you were mates. 
There has never been an incarnation for either of 
you without the other, but the last time you lived in 
the earth-life together you forgot all else in your 
love for each other, and you sinned. You were an 
Egyptian King and she was the daughter of your 
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enemy. She was a princess, and her father hated 
you. You loved her as soon as your eyes fell upon 
her, and you brought war and desolation into her 
father's kingdom in order to get her. She loved 
you as she always had, and together you forgot your 
duty to your country and to your subjects. You 
forgot everything for love of this woman, and she 
was deaf to the prayers and entreaties of your sub- 
jects, and would not listen to their misery, but lived 
only for you, thought only of you. That is why 
you cannot be happy with her in this life. But you 
will find her. Whether you will imperil again your 
soul and hers in order to possess her I cannot tell. 
If you are strong enough this time to do what is 
right, and to give her up, then you will have her 
once more after this life is over. You do not be- 
lieve what I tell you. Then look! Look into this 
crystal and you will see her face. Look!' 

"As I looked I saw — ^perhaps this was all imagi- 
nation or hypnotism — I saw the figure of a man in 
the old dress of the Egyptian kings. His face was 
like my own, in spite of the Egyptian type, and in 
his arms I saw a beautiful woman. In their eyes 
was a look of love such as one rarely sees as they 
looked at each other. Then everything blurred for 
a second and again I saw this same woman's face, 
only this time with her hair in modem style, but 
still with the same look of love in her eyes. That 
face was yours, Elise, and when I saw you on the 
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steamer I knew at once that I had found my love. 
I knew that I had only to speak to bring into your 
eyes the same look of love that this woman had in 
the crystal picture, and when I put my hand on 
yours that night the love looked out of your «yes, 
as I knew it would. Elise! Elise!'' he cried as he 
held her close to his heart. "I have found you once 
more. Was it true, do you think? Don't you feel, 
too, that curious sense of having known me always, 
that you know my ways, my thoughts as though we 
had always been together? We never need words 
to tell each other what we feel. You respond to 
me instantly, almost unconsciously." 

"Yes, that has always seemed so strange to me," 
answered Elise, "for I am a reserved woman gen- 
erally, distant and cold often, but there has never 
been any barrier to break down between us. I seem 
to have known you always. I believe I even know 
what you like to eat,'* she said, half laughing in 
order to keep back the tears, "and yet I have to 
give you up, to let you go. It will mean going 
through life with only half of myself. How can I 
ever live without you, now that I know what you 
are to me?" 

Then the devil entered into John Maynard and 
tempted him. He let go his self-control and kissed 
her with a madness of passion that he had never 
shown before. He had been on his guard before, 
fearing to rouse in her the echo of his own feeling, 
but nature was too strong for him, and he said: 
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"To-night is ours, at least, sweetheart You are 
mine and you know it, and I cannot give you up. 
Kiss me again — like that — and forget for this one 
night everything except that we are together and 
that we love each other." 

She kissed him as madly, as passionately as he had 
kissed her, but she said : "Dearest, dearest, don't ask 
that of me! John, I cannot, I must not, it is not 
right," she pleaded. "Don't you know that the 
fight is against myself as much as it is against you? 
God knows how I want you, and he knows, too, that 
any relation that I might enter with you would 
never seem a sin to me. I am yours. I believe 
I always have been — but I must not forget that I 
have no right to do this thing. I promised to be 
'faithful unto death' to another man. More than 
that, John, if I once give myself to you I could 
never let you go. I should die without you. Help 
me, dear ! Help me ! For your sake as well as my 
own, dear heart, we must be true to what our own 
souls tell us is right. Don't make it any harder 
for me. Kiss me and hold me close in your arms, 
and tell me that you love me, tell me so often that 
I can carry the sound of your voice with me and 
can hear you after you are gone!" 

For answer he held her in his arms and kissed 
her again and again. Then he said : "It is too much 
to ask, sweetheart. I must have you just this once 
for my very own ; then I shall have the memory of 
it, at least, and I shall know that you are mine al- 
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ways and forever. Say yes, sweetheart, say it, 
dear. I cannot let you go." 

Elise grew quiet and closed her eyes, then she 
looked up at him. 

"You know I cannot refuse you anything," she 
exclaimed passionately. "You know that I would 
give you my very soul, and if it would make you 
happier even for a moment, I would give my life 
for you, but, John, dearest, I am afraid. I know 
what it will mean — that I shall never have the 
strength again to give you up. You are stronger 
than I. I suppose that is one reason that I love you 
so. Be strong for both of us, dear. Save me from 
myself, for I love you too much to save myself." 

John Maynard was a strong man, with will power 
and self control beyond the average man, and he 
loved this woman with his whole heart and soul, and 
her passionate pleading brought him back to him- 
self. 

"Sweetheart," he said, "it shall be as you say. I 
love you better than I love my life, better than I 
love myself. If I should cause you one moment of 
unnecessary unhappiness I should never forgive 
myself. I won't ask it again, beloved. It is 
enough just to hold you in my arms, to know that 
you are mine. Forget it, sweetheart, that I have 
even asked for anything more." 

The hours were passing swiftly and the night 
was already far spent when they finally said good- 
by to each other, a parting that wrung their souls, 
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for there was no promise of a future meeting. 
Their paths must continue to lie far apart, and 
they could give no sign to the world even if their 
hearts should break. 

After John Maynard had gone Elise threw herself 
down on a couch, dressed as she was, and for 
hours she remained there quiet, half-dazed, feeling 
still the presence of the man who had just left her. 
When morning came she got up and slowly took 
off the pretty white gown, and then dressed again 
in a simple morning dress. She dreaded going 
downstairs. She suddenly remembered that some 
of her friends might have seen John Maynard leav- 
ing her rooms at three o'clock in the morning, al- 
though the corridor had seemed entirely deserted 
when he went out. She didn't even care very much. 
She found it impossible to feel anything very much 
that morning. The reaction from the intense 
emotion of the night had set in and she only felt 
tired and exhausted. She wondered at her own 
feeling, her folly as she herself called it, and yet 
she knew that no other human being had the power 
to stir her soul to its very depths that this man 
had. He spoke, and she responded. They were 
as one person. She thought of her father, but he 
seemed so far away, yet he would have understood 
could she have told him. He had loved her mother 
almost like that. Her husband, her children. Bob 
would not understand — would never forgive if he 
knew. He loved her, but the intensity of feeling 
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that Elise knew was entirely beyond his knowledge. 
He would love her always, truly, deeply, so well 
that he would hardly care to live without her, but 
great heights of feeling were unknown to him. She 
thought of the children. As they grew up, would 
they ever understand, should they know? Some- 
time, she thought, Henry might understand, for in 
spite of his apparently cold temperament she felt at 
times that there were the same possibilities of intense 
emotion and equally of great suffering in the boy. 
Then she remembered Winthrop. He, alone, of all 
of them would understand her, and would not con- 
demn. He, too, could feel, could love, could suffer 
as she could, and she felt that if she could only go 
to him and tell him all, that it might relieve her 
somewhat, help her regain some degree of poise, 
for she felt almost as if her mind would give way, 
as if she had neither strength nor courage to go on 
and take up her life again. It was an obsession, a 
dream, she said to herself. She would waken from 
it some day probably, but this morning, with John 
Maynard's voice still ringing in her ears, he seemed 
the only reality in an unreal world, and his presence 
was the only gift she asked from Heaven. 



CHAPTER X. 



Little has been said of John Maynard's own life 
and personality, save the brief glimpses that we get 
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of him as he crosses Elise Sinclair's life. But his 
own life had been one of unusual vividness and in- 
terest well worth our consideration. 

His father and mother were plain, uneducated 
people who had gone to San Francisco in the early 
days of the making of the new city, and John had 
been bom there. His father was unlucky, or at 
least unsuccessful, and the boy had few advantages 
beyond a common school education, and that was* 
obtained in schools where the standard was exceed- 
ingly simple. His mother was a woman of force, 
but hampered by lack of education and by circum- 
stances she was unable to do much for the boy ex- 
cept to encourage in him the ambitious nature which 
he had inherited from her. 

John went to work early, but never gave up his 
secret determination to get an education. He made 
friends with a doctor who had drifted out to the 
coast in the mining days, and through his interest 
gained access to the doctor's library, and read in- 
cessantly at odd intervals of leisure. His mind 
was then made up to become a physician, and Dr. 
Anderson, who had made a fortune in the gold 
mines, decided to help the boy and lent him the 
money to get his training. 

Maynard studied hard, and graduated with high 
honors, and returned to San Francisco, where he 
soon won a place for himself among the medical 
fraternity. He soon married, and by the time he 
was thirty had become so interested in his work 
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that he had put his family troubles into the back- 
ground, and found his pleasure in that work. He 
had a marvelous faculty for diagnosis, his gift of 
second-sight, as he told Elise, and soon his fame as 
a specialist in brain and nervous diseases had gone 
through the whole country. 

When he was about thirty he made a fortunate 
discovery while engaged in some chemical experi- 
ments, and found himself in possession of the knowl- 
edge of a new process which was of enormous 
value commercially. This discovery turned his at- 
tention for a time from his profession, but after 
a few years spent in developing his discovery he 
found himself a very rich man, solely through his 
own ability, and from that time he gave much of his 
time to advanced scientific work. Several months 
in every year he spent in study in the European hos- 
pitals, and he devoted a large part of his immense 
income to experiments for the advancement of 
knowledge. 

As often happens when a man outgrows the nar- 
row boundaries of the populs^r and public side of 
his work, his fame now was almost confined to the 
little band of advanced scientists and thinkers who 
are always so far ahead of the rank and file of the 
profession that the general public knows and can 
understand little of the tremendous work that they 
are doing — work to be appreciated only by future 
generations. 

By one of those curious freaks which Fate so 
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often plays, with all his skill and knowledge he was 
never able to cure his own wife. Sometimes it 
seems as though a husband and wife who have 
grown away from each other have almost a disin- 
tegrating effect upon each other, as if the magnetic 
current which is so powerful when love plays upon 
it turned into a malevolent force when love turns 
to hatred. Whatever the cause, John Maynard's 
wife resisted him at every turn and fought against 
any relief that he might have given her. 

His children were very young and he put them 
under his mother's care and saw that they had every 
advantage of training and opportunity which his 
money could bring them, and then he became a wan- 
derer, with no ties that especially bound him to any 
place, although he still considered San Francisco as 
his home while his wife and children were there. 

Later, he went to India, intent upon searching for 
any clue that would help to explain the riddle of the 
universe, the relation between mind and body, for 
John Maynard was never a materialist. His own 
soul was too sensitive, too keenly attuned to the 
great vibrations which govern the universe, to allow 
him ever to accept any materialistic explanation. 
So he became a world-student, a thinker and a phi- 
losopher, yet keenly alive to all the world interests 
which he met. Full of strength and vitality, he 
seemed to have learned the secret of eternal youth, 
and although he was forty-five when Elise Sinclair 
first met him, he seemed at the full height of his 
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powers, mentally and physically, and many a col- 
lie lad envied him his superb physique and endur- 
ance. 

His temperament was one of passionate force, but 
under full control. Once when a boy his violent 
temper had nearly caused the death of a playmate. 
Frightened at his own possibilities of evil, the boy 
had then realized that he must learn to curb his pas- 
sionate nature if he wished to make anything of his 
life, and from that day forth even his closest friends 
had never seen more than the sudden fire which 
sometimes flashed into his eyes under strong tempta- 
tion. Always had he had to fight his own nature, 
and many and many a tale had been told of his 
reckless escapades and mad love affairs. Women 
adored him, and he would have been more than hu- 
man had he not responded to their charms. But he 
proudly required of his own soul the knowledge 
that no woman had ever been hurt by him. It had 
always been a fair game of give and take with 
women who knew the rules of the game and who 
understood that he was not free. He had told 
Elise Sinclair the truth when he said that he had 
never loved any woman with the love that he felt 
for her. Had it been possible, he would have 
moved heaven and earth to get her, if it had not 
meant the wreck of a happy home. He would have 
felt himself a thief to take from Robert Sinclair the 
woman whom he loved so tenderly. That night at 
Banff his passion had almost conquered his will 
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to do what was right, but Elise's appeal to his better 
self had kept him from yielding, just as his love 
for her had made him try to shield her from un- 
happiness. 

After he had parted from Elise, he, too, found 
that life had lost its savor. People no longer in- 
terested him. Women bored and tired him, and 
men were mostly commonplace and uninteresting. 
His own work seemed useless. One could not find 
the solution of the world problem, try as one 
would. After all, one may cheat oneself for years 
with the thought that the search for knowledge 
may bring happiness, that honest hard work may 
yield satisfaction, but the time inevitably comes 
when one knows that the only happiness worth hav- 
ing in this world comes from the love of one man 
for one woman, from satisfaction in one's personal 
relations. But one learns also that that joy is the 
rarest of all the gifts that the gods g^ve to mortals, 
and that the few great souls who are permitted to 
know it are always required to pay a heavy penalty 
of pain for this knowledge. Yet no one who has 
ever known it, who has once been admitted to this 
immortal band of lovers and poets, would part with 
that knowledge for all the treasures of the earth. 
Gold will not buy it, nor work, nor sacrifice, but to 
some chosen mortals the door is opened for a little 
time and then it is closed again, leaving behind 
only the memory of the radiance and joy within. 
To John Maynard and Elise Sinclair had come this 
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vision, this knowledge, and now there remained for 
them only the memory of it and the agony of separ- 
ation. 



CHAPTER XL 



When Robert Sinclair returned from his hunting 
trip he was much alarmed at his wife's condition. 
She was pale, thin, tired very easily, and seemed so 
unlike herself that he said at once that they must 
return to New York. Elise had had several faint- 
ing fits, and acknowledged that she feared that the 
extreme altitude had affected her heart, so they 
made hasty preparations for departure and took the 
journey back to New York by easy stages. 

Through the fall and early winter Elise seemed 
far from well, and was not strong enough to take 
up her customary activities ; still she slowly regained 
her usual health, and the heart weakness that had 
seemed so alarming gradually grew better, and at 
Christmas time she was apparently as well as ever. 

She had not seen as much as usual of her cousin 
during the autumn, and missed him more than she 
liked to acknowledge. He seemed as fond of her as 
ever when he found time to be with her, but pleaded 
a great pressure of work as his excuse for not seeing 
her oftener. His affairs at home were as unsatis- 
factory as before, and the constant worry about 
money matters kept him in an irritable frame of 
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mind, so that Dora had her trials and considered 
herself a deeply injured woman, and seemed to give 
up all attempts at bettering the situation. Elise, 
knowing Winthrop's temperament so well, began to 
fear that some other influence was at work in his 
life, and, moreover, as he did not confide in her in 
his usual frank way, she feared that he was carry- 
ing on some affair that he was ashamed to tell her 
about. But, one afternoon shortly before Christmas, 
he telephoned Elise, asking her to stay in so that he 
could be sure to find her, as he had a matter of im- 
portance to talk over with her. She immediately 
gave up her own plans for the afternoon and gave 
orders that no one was to be admitted except Mr. 
Raymond, and that he was to be sent up to her own 
sitting-room as soon as he came. She felt a curious 
sense of impending trouble and she was unable to 
settle herself to any employment in the interval be- 
fore her cousin's arrival. 

Always in the background of her own life was 
the fear that some day her own secret might be dis- 
covered, and any sudden summons like this always 
made her consider such a possibility. Winthrop alone 
knew the story, and she sometimes feared that some 
unguarded word from his impulsive tongue might 
rouse thoughts that it would be hard to down again. 
But this time she felt that Winthrop was probably in 
some trouble on his own account, and as always 
from their earliest childhood the cousins had told 
their troubles to each other and stood by each other, 
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so now in their later lives each went to the other in 
times of need. The only lies that Elise could ever 
remember having told had been told to save her 
cousin from blame when some particularly out- 
rageous scrape had reached the ears of his elders, 
and many a time Winthrop had taken upon his own 
shoulders the blame for some escapade of Elise's 
which would have brought her into disgrace. But 
that had been different, just childish follies soon 
over and forgotten and leaving no mark. Now, in 
Elise's life lay the possibility of a tragedy which 
could bring heartbreak and ruin in its train, and in 
Winthrop's life lay so many possibilities of trouble. 
Perhaps, pushed to the wall by financial worries, he 
had done something dishonest — ^but, "No!" she 
thought, "with all his faults there isn't a dishonest 
streak anywhere in him. Still he is not a business 
man, and there are many tangles into which one 
can fall in those ways.'* Then she thought of his 
home. Perhaps things had become so unbearable 
that they were going to separate at last, he and 
Dora. Perhaps his children had gotten into trouble. 
The oldest boy was very headstrong. Elise thought 
of all these possibilities because she could not bring 
herself to acknowledge what she really feared in 
her heart was the truth — that Winthrop had gotten 
entangled with some woman who was now threat- 
ening scandal and exposure. That was the weak 
point in Winthrop's armor; not so much a sensual 
nature as it was his great need of love and sym- 
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pathy and understanding, and the woman who knew 
how to play upon his nature in those ways could 
sway him more than he knew himself. That some 
trouble threatened him she knew, and one glance 
at his white face with its lines of anxiety told her 
that the matter was at least one worthy of con- 
sideration. 

He forced a smile as he greeted her, and sank 
into a big chair which she had drawn up before the 
open fire. She paused behind him a moment and 
laid her hand caressingly on his head. 

"What is it, dear?" she asked gently. "You are 
not afraid to tell your old comrade anything, are 
you, Winthrop? Surely you know I will under- 
stand and help you, whatever it is, don't you?" 

For answer he buried his face in his hands for a 
moment and then said : "I don't know how to begin, 
Elise — how to tell you the terrible thing that I have 
done — ^but I must tell you, and you must help me. 
Rather, I mean I am asking you to help the other 
woman, dear, for I am powerless myself to remedy 
the harm I have done." He paused a moment as if 
to gather courage for his story, then began : 

"Do you remember, Elise, the girl who has been 
my private secretary for several years ? A girl who 
has been invaluable to me in many ways, but never 
in any personal sense had she touched my life. She 
is small and dark, not pretty, but a lady in every 
sense of the world, well bom and well bred, and 
with that intuitive perception of a man's wants that 
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has made her indispensable to me. She had been 
with me three years, and never by word or look had 
I crossed the line between employer and employee. 
You know whatever my faults, Elise, I am at least a 
gentleman and not a scoundrel. At least I thought 
I was until now. Well, I simply never even 
thought of Mary Adams outside of our business re- 
lations until one afternoon last August — while you 
were away, of course — and I was desperately lone- 
some all by myself in town with everybody away, 
when I asked Miss Adams to stay late to help me 
with some extra work. I had just had a disagree- 
able letter from Dora, full of complaints about 
everything I did, and my own mood was not a good 
one. I passed over some work to Miss Adams, and 
in order to explain just what I wanted her to do 
I leaned over her, and purely by accident my hand 
brushed across her hair. Instantly I saw the color 
rush to her face and her hand shook slightly as she 
went on with her work. I asked her some question 
in order to make her look up at me, and as I looked 
into her eyes it suddenly flashed across my mind, 
'This girl is in love with me.' You know my fool 
nature, impulsive, grateful for the affection of a 
dog, and I can't tell you now what evil spirit 
prompted me, but I put my hand on her shoulder 
and said, *Look at me a minute.' She blushed, but 
raised her eyes, and I said, *You love me — Mary — 
don't you?' For answer she burst into tears and 
put her head down on her desk and sobbed as if her 
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heart would break. You know me, Elise. I never 
could see a woman cry without giving in to anything 
she wanted, and I couldn't resist comforting her. 
I took her in my arms and kissed her, and soothed 
her as best I could, and I found that it was true, that 
she had loved me for a long time, but had never 
meant to let me see it in any way. Elise, let me 
say this in my own defense. I told the girl the 
truth in every way — that I was not living with my 
wife except in outward relations, that I was lone- 
some and unhappy, and more than grateful for her 
love, and I told her that she ought to leave me, that 
I was not to be trusted now, that I knew she cared, 
and I told her that I would find her another place 
so that she need not see me again. I did not even 
pretend that I loved her. I told her I did not seem 
to be able to care nowadays for any woman in that 
way, but that I was very fond of her, and did not 
intend to let her ruin her life for me. But she 
begged to be allowed to stay — said she would never 
refer to the subject again, but that her only chance 
for happiness lay in service for me. I was a fool 
and I yielded. 

"The days went by. The office was quiet, and we 
were much alone, and I drifted into the habit of 
telling her my affairs and found her so ready of 
comprehension and so unselfishly willing to further 
my interests in every way that I really began to 
grow very fond of her. I took her out to dinner 
several times and to some of the roof gardens, and 
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then took her home to the little flat where she lived 
with her mother. Her mother was devoted to her 
and looked after her carefully, but she was not 
strong, and the extreme heat affected her, and she 
died suddenly one night of heart disease. They 
had no friends in New York, they were alone, and 
naturally I was the one to take charge of things for 
the girl. You can see the sequel, Elise. She was 
alone, heartbroken, devoted to me, and I could not 
leave her. While Dora was away it was easy for 
me to stay with her, and I did. I was much happier 
myself. I can't live without some love in my life, 
and we lived in a 'fool's paradise' for some time. 
Of course, after my wife came home I could not 
stay with Mary, but we were together as much as 
possible, and she seemed perfectly happy, so happy 
that I ceased to reproach myself for the affair, and 
simply stopped thinking about the future. 

"For several weeks now Mary has looked pale 
and worried, but has insisted that there was nothing 
wrong and that I must not fancy that there was. 
Last night I went to see her, and I told her that she 
should take a vacation and go away for a little rest, 
as she had stayed in town all summer. She refused 
positively to go, but finally she broke down and told 
me that there was no longer any doubt that she was 
going to have a child. She never blamed me for 
an instant, but insisted that it was all through her 
own love for me that she had brought this worry 
and trouble to me. Elise, tell me, what shall I do? 
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I have no money. Only yesterday one of my cred- 
itors threatened to put an attachment on our house 
if I could not pay what I owed him. If Miss Adams 
is ill and away from work the whole office force will 
shower her with calls and offers of help, and if 
any one should suspect the truth, the story would go 
like wildfire. My rival paper would delight in 
writing me up with headlines a foot long and pic- 
tures of all of us. If Dora should suspect she 
would do all she could to ruin the girl's whole 
life. I must save her, and yet I am tied hand and 
foot. I was bom to bring trouble to every one con- 
nected with me, Elise. My God! if we could only 
realize how much harm we can do without the faint- 
est intention of hurting any one. I have begged 
Mary to let me tell you the story. I told her the 
sort of a woman you were, and how good you would 
be to her, and I finally obtained her consent. She 
will do whatever you say. She would give up her 
life to save me from trouble, and I had to persuade 
her that that was the best way to help me. Elise, 
you know what it means to love a man like that. 
You will be good to her, I know." 

Winthrop paused in his bitter story, and Elise 
took his hand in both of hers. 

"Winthrop, you know that I will be good to her, 
will do all I can, and God knows I shall never blame 
her for what she has done for love of you. Nature 
takes good care that women shall fully pay the 
penalty for sins of that kind, if sins they be, and 
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we do not need to add to their burden. I know ex- 
actly what to do, too. I spent some weeks once in 
a place in the Pennsylvania mountains at the house 
of a dear old lady who has spent her life in helping 
others. She will take care of Mary, and I will go 
to see her myself as often as I can get away. I 
shall have to tell Robert, but he will help, too, I am 
sure. What will you do with the child, Win- 
throp?" 

"The child!' exclaimed Winthrop. "I hadn't 
even thought of that. My only thought at present 
was for Mary. What shall we do? I can't give 
up my own child to the care of strangers, and Mary 
could not possibly desert it. Tell me, Elise, tell me 
what we can do, for I am mad with remorse at the 
whole situation. How could I have been such a 
fool! I am not a boy to do things without think- 
ing of the consequences, and yet no child could have 
been more careless of the consequences than I have 
been." 

"Don't blame yourself unnecessarily, dear," said 
Elise; "the condition confronts us, and we must 
meet it as best we may without unnecessary re- 
proaches." 

She was silent for a few moments, then she said : 
"You and I, Winthrop, dreamed such dreams of 
helping humanity and of doing so much for the 
world, and it has all tumbled down about our ears, 
that fairy structure of hopes and plans. You have 
done much, dear heart, don't forget that in your 
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remorse and discouragement, but somehow you have 
lost the path that was to lead to such heights, and 
now you must go through this valley of sorrow and 
carry with you always its mark. As for me, I 
have earnestly tried to do what I could, Winthrop, 
to leave no duty undone, to fail no one who reached 
out to me, but I, too, have lost the way to peace 
and happiness. P wander always searching for that 
which I have lost and cannot find. What it all 
means is a mystery, and I cannot find the key to it. 
Meanwhile, let your burden of anxiety drop a while 
on my shoulders, for I can see a way that will at 
least keep the story to ourselves and save the girl 
from unnecessary suffering. No one shall ever 
know, and I will see that she has every possible care 
and attention." 

For a moment Winthrop could not speak, then he 
said : "I have no words to thank you, dearest and 
best of friends. You have never failed me, and I 
knew that you would not now. Elise! Elise!" he 
said, "why couldn't I have married a woman like 
you ? A woman who would have satisfied my heart 
and soul and helped me to develop all the best that 
is in me? I could have satisfied even you, dear 
one, for I, too, have all your power of loving and 
of giving. I understand your very thoughts, and 
together we could have carried out our dreams and 
could have done good work." 

"I know it all, Winthrop," she answered, "and 
have often asked myself the same question, but 
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there is no answer. We have never loved each other 
in that way, and we never could. The divine spark 
which could kindle that fire is missing, and it comes 
not for any one's bidding. Now go, dear, get some 
sleep to-night if you can, and tell Mary that I will 
see her in the morning and arrange everything for 
her." 



CHAPTER XII. 



Winthrop left his cousin feeling that sense of re- 
lief which comes when one can share an anxiety 
with a friend whose counsel is worth having. As 
far as it was possible for human hands to assist 
he knew that he could count upon Elise Sinclair's 
judgment and kind heart. 

Elise herself spent a sleepless night in considera- 
tion of ways and means, and talked the matter over 
with her husband, knowing that he would, as usual, 
uphold any course that she considered best, and 
would aid her in any way that he could. She 
dreaded the interview with Mary Adams, more on 
the girl's account than on her own, for she had 
known her in a friendly sort of way ever since she 
had been in Winthrop's office, and she knew the 
agony it would mean to the girl's sensitive nature to 
have to tell her story to another woman. 

She went early the next morning and found that 
Winthrop had told Mary that Mrs. Sinclair was 
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coming, and she found her quiet and self-possessed. 
Elise saw that she would have to open the subject 
herself, and began by saying : "My cousin has told 
me all that it is necessary for me to know, and you 
must understand that my one wish is to help you 
both in every possible way." 

Mary listened quietly to all that she said and 
answered : "I am willing to do anything that seems 
best to you and Mr. Raymond. For myself I care 
nothing, but I am determined to keep all worry away 
from him. I loved him, Mrs. Sinclair, loved him 
as few women love, and what has happened came 
about through my own weakness. Don't blame 
him. He has been so good to me, so good that a 
whole lifetime would not be long enough for me 
to repay it. Tell him that when he tells you that he 
feels that he has ruined my life, that if I could go 
back and undo it all, that I would not. I could not 
give up those weeks of happiness when I had him 
all for myself. Now, I am ready to pay the price, 
only I shall have to let you help me in order to pro- 
tect him." 

The tears came in Elise's eyes as she listened to 
the girl's loyal words, and she briefly outlined the 
plans that she and Winthrop had made the day be- 
fore. They would go away almost at once, as soon 
as Mrs. Sinclair could make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the old lady in Pennsylvania. She 
would go herself with Mary, and during the win- 
ter would go to see her as often as possible, and 
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she promised surely to go to her when the hour of 
trial should arrive. The place was easily reached 
from Philadelphia, and Winthrop would be able to 
go to her occasionally. 

With the wonderful courage and nerve which 
women can show in an emergency like this, Mary 
went back to her daily work in the office for two 
weeks, and told her associates that she had had an 
offer of a much better position in the South and 
that she had promised to accept it as soon as Mr. 
Raymond could find some one to fill her place. She 
said good-by to the members of the office force, 
promised to write to a girl who had always been 
friendly with her, and went away smiling and ap- 
parently happy at the prospect before her. She did 
not even leave New York with Mrs. Sinclair, but 
joined her at Philadelphia, and together they made 
the journey into the mountains. Mary insisted 
upon paying all her own expenses as she had a 
small income from her mother, and she declined ab- 
solutely to accept anything from Mrs. Sinclair, ex- 
cept her friendship. 

"It is only right, Mary," said Elise, "that you 
should let us take care of you through this. What- 
ever I do will be only a loan that my cousin will 
repay when he is able, and you owe it to yourself 
to have everything to make you comfortable." 

Mary insisted that her needs were very simple 
and that she could get all that she required for her- 
self. Elise left her, feeling that she was in safe 
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hands. Even old Mrs. Martin did not know the 
story, but was told that Mary was a young widow 
whose husband had died suddenly, and she wished 
to be in a quiet place until the baby came. 

When Elise returned to New York, she was met 
by her cousin, and she quieted his anxiety very much 
by telling- him that Mary was comfortable and well- 
cared for, and that she would write him often, 
sending her letters to Elise for delivery. 

All this work had diverted Elise's mind from her 
own affairs and had been good for her. The sharp 
contrast between Mary Adams' situation and her 
own protected life had brought clearly home to her 
a feeling of thankfulness that she had not wrecked 
her future through love as she might so easily have 
done. Like Mary, she would not have hesitated to 
sacrifice anything to the man she loved, but she did 
feel thankful that John Maynard had been strong 
enough to save her from bringing ruin and distress 
into the lives of those about her. 

"We women are all alike," she thought. "At 
least, all of us who are capable of really loving. 
We have a mad passion for sacrificing ourselves to 
the man we love, regardless of what the conse- 
quences may be, and I to-day might be friendless 
and alone, with a burden of remorse for the harm 
that I had done that would crush me to earth, with 
no possibility of happiness for any of us again." 

When Mrs. Sinclair and Mary Adams reached 
the pretty mountain village where Mrs. Martin 
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lived they were warmly welcomed by the old lady, 
who had known Elise for many years and was de- 
voted to her. 

Mrs. Martin was one of those rare souls, mel- 
lowed and softened by the passing years, who make 
old age seem beautiful. She had been born and 
brought up in the mountain village, but had married 
a man of wealth and had traveled all over the world 
and seen much of life. She and her husband had 
been comrades and lovers always, and when he died 
she felt that her life, too, was over, and she re- 
turned to the house which they had built years be- 
fore for a summer home, and chose to spend there 
the remaining years of her life. Her income was 
limited, but more than sufficient for the needs of her 
quiet life. She asked no questions about Mary, ac- 
cepting what Elise told her, but knowing perfectly 
well that there must be a story hidden behind the 
young girl's sad face, and that she needed a moth- 
er's love and care. 

The Martins had had no children, by one of those 
curious freaks of Fate which denies children to the 
women who love them most, and the warm motherly 
heart now had a place ready for Mary Adams. 
Elise stayed nearly a week, enjoying Mrs. Martin's 
keen comments on the affairs of her little world, for 
the old lady was a sharp observer and one of the 
most delightful of companions. With the aid of 
an old servant she did the work of the little house- 
hold, and tried to save Mary at every turn. Mary 
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protested that she was perfectly able to help, but 
anything that she could not divide with some one 
the old lady resolutely preferred to do everything 
herself. 

"The good Lord did not see fit to send me any 
children of my own," she said. "I s'pose he thought 
rd spoil 'em, and I would have, too, but now Fm 
going to play that you are my own little girl and 
that Fm going to be a grandma after all. You 
know I tried to sell the house last summer, but 
nobody wanted it. If Fd given it to any one they'd 
have asked me to send it home to 'em like a spool 
of thread, and expected me to pay the taxes and re- 
pairs. So now Fm just glad I kept it, and have a 
home for you, little girl." 

Another day she told Mary about an old man who 
had called to look at the house, and in her own in- 
imitable way she acted out the scene until she had 
Mary laughing as she had not laughed for many 
months. 

"I was upstairs that morning," she said, "and I 
had just bumped my head with an awful whack on 
the edge of my mantelpiece. I s'pose I was dazed, 
for when Bridget told me there was a man down- 
stairs who wanted to look at the house I just didn't 
know what to do. I wasn't half dressed, but I 
never could keep anybody waiting, so as my hair 
wasn't combed, I put on my hat and I didn't have 
any collar on. I had on a black silk petticoat, and I 
put on my shawl and went down. I s'pose he thought 
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I was crazy, for I couldn't remember how much land 
I owned nor the name of my agent, or anything, 
but I showed him the house and took him down cel- 
lar, and all the time I was wondering whether 
he knew my hair wasn't combed and that I had on 
only my petticoat. Anyway, he didn't buy the 
house, and now I'm glad of it. You need a home 
and so do I, and we'll just enjoy it together." 

The picture of the old lady in her composite cos- 
tume, showing her house to the old man on a hot 
summer day, was too much for Mary, and she 
laughed until the tears rolled down her face. 

Mrs. Martin smiled in a satisfied way, and added, 
"I s'pose I did look funny, but I guess I felt fun- 
nier. 

She went on telling about her trials with her prop- 
erty, and said : "You know I pay an awful big bill 
for water in this house, and when I complained to 
the water commissioners about it they said I ought 
to have a meter. But I just said, *No, sir. I know 
just how I'd be if I had a meter. I'd be chasing 
everybody around tellin' 'em not to use so much 
water, and to be sure to turn it off, and I ain't 
going to do anything of the kind. Everybody in 
my house is going to have all the water they want, 
and I won't bother about it, only I'm just that mean 
that I'd have it on my mind all the time if I had a 
meter.' " 

This story was characteristic of the old lady. 
She was more than generous, and never enjoyed 
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else, and she was always buying little delicacies to 
tempt Mary's appetite and to make her eat. 

One evening" Mary was lying on the couch in 
Mrs. Martin's sitting-room feeling terribly de- 
pressed and lonely, longing for Winthrop with a 
I>ain that she could not conquer, and she suddenly 
turned to her companion and poured out the whole 
story. The old lady put her arms about the girl 
and tenderly comforted her. 

"I know, I know," she said. "I loved my hus- 
band like that and I am afraid I should have done 
just as you did, dearie, if he had not been free. I 
have traveled many, many miles through this world 
and I have learned not to condemn others when 
their way is not my way. I believe in the good 
Lord, Mary, and that He will forgive us poor sin- 
ners all the wrong we have done. But one thing 
I almost envy you for, my dear. You will have a 
child whose father is the man you loved with all 
your heart and soul. That was a gift I never had, 
and now my heart and my hands are empty. I 
have never known the joy of feeling baby arms 
about my neck or baby kisses on my face. That 
joy will be yours, and will i>ay you many times for 
the loneliness you feel at present." 

"Yes," answered Mary, "that is my one happi- 
ness. It will be Winthrop's baby, and my own — 
only I cannot give to the poor little child either the 
place or the position that it ought to have. I 
shall have to hide it away here in this comer of 
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the world, and I don't know even how I shall be 
able to take care of it when it comes." 

"'The Lord will show you the way when the 
time comes. Just as He has shown you the way 
so far," answered Mrs. Martin with her simple 
childlike faith. 

"Dear friend," said Mary gently, "I am going 
to tell you what I feel. I think that I shall not live, 
and I cannot shake off the feeling. It grows upon 
me every day, but I have not yet spoken of it to 
any one but you." 

"That is only a fancy, Mary," said Mrs. Martin. 
"All women fancy that they will not live through 
this ordeal, but you will. Don't worry, little girl." 

"I don't worry," said Mary. "If the baby could 
go, too, I should be glad, for there is no place in 
the world for me now. I shall be always a care 
and an anxiety to Winthrop, for I cannot be with 
him, and he has more than enough to bear now. I 
can do nothing for him, add nothing to his life, 
and I would rather go myself. I have suffered so 
much, so much, that I have no more courage. I 
think I would have killed myself except that I knew 
that it would darken Winthrop's whole life with 
the thought that he was responsible. If I could 
save him, save him from all worry and sorrow, how 
gladly I would give up my own life. Why are we 
women made like this — to love so much, to suffer so 
horribly? But I must live for the child's sake, for 
there is no one to take care of it if I die." 
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She did not cry. Trouble like hers was too deep 
for tears, and even her kind old friend could not 
say much to comfort her. 

"Sometimes I wake up in the night and I am 
afraid, afraid of the i>ain, afraid cTf everything. 
I feel all alone in a great cruel world, and I want 
Winthrop. I would give my soul just to feel his 
arms around me, to know that he was near me. 
What have I done that I should be punished so ter- 
ribly? Other women love and can marry the 
men they love. Their children are welcome, and 
their lives are sheltered, but I — what harm have I 
ever done save to love a man more than I loved 
my own life? Is it wrong to love like that, to for- 
get oneself, to sacrifice everything to the one you 
love? That is my sin then, and I am punished 
for it." 

My dear little girl," said Mrs. Martin gently, 
this world is a hard place for those who offend 
its laws. In the sight of God I believe there is 
no sin in a love like yours, but for the good of the 
whole race it was best that certain laws and con- 
ventions should be held sacred and binding. You 
have been unfortunate enough to break one of these 
man-made laws, and you cannot escape the penalty. 
Human passions must be held in check by some con- 
trol, or human society would become chaos. The 
marriage of one man with one woman is best for 
the race as a whole, but the individual often has to 
suffer in consequence. You knew that Winthrop 
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Raymond could not marry you, that no court in the 
land would ever free him from his wife, who legally 
has done no wrong. The fact that a woman can 
ruin a man's whole life through her selfishness and 
extravagance does not constitute a legal reason for 
divorce, and you knew all this. I am not blaming 
you, dearie, for love blinds one to all consequences, 
and you were not strong enough to resist it. I am 
only trying to show you that what has come came 
as the inevitable result of broken laws, and it is not 
God's cruelty as you are inclined to think. If I 
have learned any lesson through my long life it is 
tbis — that our lives are given us for the develop- 
ment of the best that is in us. That happiness is 
not the goal to be attained in this life, and certainly 
that the happiness of the individual counts for noth- 
ing in the universal scheme. It seems cruel at 
times, but perhaps we shall know and understand 
the reason of it all some day." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



As we all know, work and interest in other peo- 
ple's joys and sorrows help us to forget our own 
troubles, so Elise had for some weeks lived for 
Winthrop — suffering for and with him, hardly real- 
izing her own pain and loneliness. It seems absurd 
to talk of loneliness in connection with a woman who 
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was surrounded by a devoted family — whose chil- 
dren were a source of pride and satisfaction to her, 
and whose friends were devoted and sympathetic. 
But unless one has known the intensity of longing 
which only one person can satisfy, one cannot fully 
realize how deep the heartache may be — nor how 
impossible it is to forget it or stop it. It is like a 
throbbing, sensitive nerve — one may exert all one's 
will power and determination to ignore it, one may 
keep back all comment or complaint outwardly — ^but 
every touch jars it and reminds one that it is still 
present. 

Elise had tried every known device of working 
and keeping herself so busy that she could not nurse 
her feelings. She dreaded being alone for a mo- 
ment — for then she could almost feel John May- 
nard's touch, almost hear his voice calling her. 
Some one has truly said that a normal, well-bal- 
anced individual perhaps never in his whole life 
has to meet or control a temptation one half as 
great as that which the drunkard has to face every 
day of his life. And in spite of our sneers and un- 
belief, there is no passion so basic, no desire so 
keen, as that form of obsession known as love. 
And yielding to it is so natural, so instinctive that 
one knows that in itself it is no sin — it is normal 
and natural and right — the sin onl)ii comes from the 
entangling human relations whereby some one will 
be hurt by our yielding. In fighting drink or mor- 
phine one has the aid of one's own better self — ^the 
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self that makes one despise the sin and realize its 
degradation. But love and desire for the loved one 
are not degrading or sinful — it is the response to 
one's highest and best nature. For real love is 
never self-seeking. It desires always the happiness 
of the loved one above all else — and one of the sur- 
est hall-marks by which one may know true love 
from the spurious is that very craving to sacrifice 
oneself on the altar of that love. 

Elise had a nature that was too healthy to allow 
her to become morbid, although she understood 
now perfectly how easily a passion like hers could 
upset the whole balance of a weaker nature. She 
had so often said of other people who had thrown 
away honor and reputation for love, "How can any 
one be so insane as to think they can forget honor 
and duty and still find happiness?" Her intellect re- 
iterated all these things to her over and over again — 
just as Winthrop told her the same things. Bpt 
her heart cried out for John Maynard, and said 
that nowhere else could she ever find happiness. 
Still, she never wrote to him — never gave any out- 
ward sign of the conflict within her own soul — and 
the only difference that her friends saw in her was 
a certain half-hearted interest which was all she 
seemed able to give to them, instead of the former 
enthusiasm. 

One afternoon she received a letter from a very 
old friend — a woman whom she had not seen since 
their school days in Hampton — asking if it would 
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be convenient for her to pay Elise a short visit ac- 
companied by her husband, whom Elise had never 
met. 

With her characteristic hospitality, Elise tele- 
graphed them to come at once, and the next after- 
noon they arrived. Elise remembered Helen Law- 
rence as a harum-scarum girl, bubbling over with 
fun and high spirits, which often led her into mis- 
chief. In fact, there had been several little escapades 
in her girlhood days that had bordered rather too 
closely on serious scandal to be altogether com- 
fortable. But her family's high social position had 
saved the day for her, and her genuine kindliness 
and unselfishness, as well as her fascinating and en- 
tertaining personality, had smoothed her path over 
thorny places. People said of her, "Oh! well — you 
know Helen ! She is a crazy-headed girl who takes 
terrible risks with her own reputation, but after all 
she is all right underneath." She told so frankly 
all her escapades that one usually felt that she had 
concealed nothing, and that it was really all foolish 
pranks that she would outgrow. She became en- 
gaged rather early to a young mining engineer, and 
as soon as he was out of college they were married 
and began a wandering career, which took them all 
over the world. 

Helen was genuinely in love with Richard Law- 
rence, and the excitement of the wild and adven- 
turous life that they led was exactly what was 
needed for a daredevil temperament like her own. 
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In the quiet New England town where she had spent 
her early life there had been no outlet for her en- 
ergy. Everything she cared to do was called 
wicked and unladylike, until it seemed to her that 
since all pleasant things were equally wrong that 
she might as well do what she pleased. And as 
the only excitement that the old town offered lay 
in flirting with any and every good-looking man she 
met, she certainly deserved the reputation that she 
acquired. 

But the woman who met Elise, with a gracious 
charm of manner which came from long experience 
in meeting people of all lands, was very unlike 
the crazy girl who had loved her so well in her 
childhood. 

There were many things to be talked over by the 
two women — the story of the long years of wan- 
dering which had so enriched Helen Lawrence's 
life, although her experiences had been such as might 
have ruined a woman of different temperament. 
But everything had turned to gold in the crucible 
of her experimental life, and the result had made 
of her a magnificent woman, big, and broad, and 
kindly, and charitable. 

The next day they sent the men away for an auto- 
mobile trip and settled themselves down for an ex- 
change of confidences. Elise opened the conver- 
sation by saying: 

"Helen, I have been looking for many years for a 
perfectly happy person, and I believe I have found 
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one at last in you — unless you are a wonderful ac- 
tress. Happiness shines from your eyes, from your 
whole face, and it does me good to be near you and 
absorb some of it. Tell me, are you really as happy 
as you seem to be?" 

Mrs. Lawrence laughed her old bubbling, irrepres- 
sible laugh as she answered : "I really am just as 
happy as I seem — ^my beloved Elise, and why 
shouldn't I be? I married a man whom I adored 
and who loved me as much as a man can love a 
woman — and to-day, after twenty years of married 
life, we are as devoted and inseparable comrades as 
at first. Sometimes we have had to be separated — 
for his work has often called him into regions where 
it was not safe for a woman to go. Hardships 
never kept me away, but when it was a question 
of my safety, Richard absolutely refused to take 
me along. But wherever I have had to live I have 
always found something to do, some one to help, 
some one who needed to learn something that I 
could teach, some service that I could render. You 
would hardly believe that I could do some of the 
things that I have done. I have never been really 
ill a day in my life. So when I have been in places 
where there were horrible diseases and epidemics, I 
have always been able to make myself useful. I 
was a bom nurse. I could have been a good doctor, 
I fancy, so I have always found myself at the front 
at such times. 

"So often in South Africa I found young English 
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brides, who had followed their husbands, helpless 
and ill, and forlorn. I have taken careof theirbabies 
and taught them how to be comfortable without all 
the comforts of civilization. There is so much in 
knowing how to tackle things, you know, and some 
women are so helpless. I should hate to live on a 
desert island away from humankind, but I think I 
could always find occupation and interest in any 
place where there were any sort of human beings, 
especially children." 

"I should think you would regret not having any 
of your own then," said Elise, "although it so often 
happens that women who really love children do 
not have them." 

Helen's face did not show any shadow as she re- 
plied: "My dear girl, I have been so busy taking 
care of the babies of foolish, or selfish, or ignorant 
mothers that I haven't had time to think of having 
any of my own. During the early years of my 
married life, I did not want children, as I knew I 
could not have children and still go everywhere with 
Richard ; but Richard has more than filled the place 
of father, and mother, and children, and a settled 
home. There is just one thing that I believe, could 
not bear — and that is to lose Richard. As long as 
we are together, we are at home anywhere, and 
nothing else really counts. Now, we are getting 
older we are beginning to look forward to a time 
when we can give up this wandering life and have 
a home of our own. And when I do have a home 
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there will always be some child who will need a 
home too and to whom I can give a chance for right 
living which it would not get otherwise. Life is 
really a beautiful thing, Elise, if we only open our 
eyes to see and understand it. Most of us have 
more joy than sorrow — many more blessings than 
tribulations. We have never had much money, but 
that has never troubled either of us. We have been 
fed and clothed and have always been able to do a 
little for our less fortunate neighbors. 

"God is very good, and I have never troubled 
myself much by studying about things that I do 
not understand. You know I am a 'doer' most em- 
phatically, rather than a 'thinker/ and I have always 
found plenty of necessary things to do and have left 
it to others to puzzle their brains over questions of 
theology. I sometimes think that you intellectual 
people spend so much time in trying to solve the 
'riddle of the universe' that you have no time left 
for just living happily and contentedly. You have 
everything to make you happy, too, Elise, but you do 
not seem to me to be either happy or at peace with 
yourself. Forgive me for saying it, my dear, for I 
have no desire to intrude upon your personal af- 
fairs, only I can never bear to see any one unhappy 
without at least trying to help them a little." 

"I suppose my temperament is an unfortunate 
one,** answered Elise; "you know I have always 
been a seeker and a searcher after knowledge. I am 
not content to accept whatever is told me, but I must 
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work it out for myself. Nothing satisfies me, and 
I am restless and discontented. I haven't a happy 
disposition like yours, Helen." 

But Helen Lawrence was too keen a reader of 
the human heart to be deceived by Elise's words, 
and she afterward said to her husband : "Elise Sin- 
clair was the happiest girl I ever knew — singularly 
harmonious, even-tempered, by nature sunny and 
optimistic, and she tries to-day to make me believe 
that her restlessness is the fault of her temperament. 
I tell you, Richard, there is some sorrow or disap- 
pointment in her life that she guards most relig- 
iously, but I feel certain that there is something that 
she has not told me." 

The next morning Helen Lawrence again found 
a few moments for a little talk with Elise and she 
said: "You said yesterday that I seemed to you 
the only happy person that you know. I want to 
tell you a little about the way that I have learned 
self-control and poise and the way to peace and 
happiness. As I told you, my marriage has been 
exceedingly happy, but however devoted two people 
may be to each other, unless they learn to take an 
interest in other people, their own lives will grow 
barren and selfish and empty. That was the 
temptation with me — to live only for Richard and 
for myself — until one day I met a woman who is the 
greatest spiritual teacher living to-day, I believe. 
She opened my eyes and helped me to find my own 
soul — to awaken to a sense of the 'brotherhood of 
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man/ which changed my whole outlook on life. She 
is the wisest person I have ever known. She has 
lived and suffered deeply, she is now almost an old 
woman — ^but her vitality and power is so great 
that one never associates the idea of age with her. 
She is a brilliant and learned woman, but above 
and beyond all that is that wonderful development of 
the spirit — the soul — that seems to make her know 
and understand all human needs. She is now in 
India — ^but when she comes back to America I want 
you to know her, for you are one of those who could 
understand and appreciate her teaching. She has 
learned much of the inner teaching of the Hindu 
philosophers, but believes that to-day the best 
thought of both the Occident and the Orient is 
needed to give us a new religion and philosophy." 

"What you say interests me very much and I hope 
you will not fail to let me know if she ever comes 
this way," answered Elise ; "you know I am always 
a seeker after truth and if your friend has any- 
thing new to teach me, I shall be more than glad to 
learn from her." 

The Lawrences were going to spend a few days 
with Winthrop in his own home, as he had known 
Helen from childhood, and he never forgot his old 
friends. Dora had a curious mixture of hospitality 
and dislike of new people. She really liked to en- 
tertain in her own house, but nearly always she felt 
a curious jealousy of any old friend of Winthrop's, 
so nearly always brought a feeling of prejudice 



with her when she met them. Still, the Lawrences 
were rather famous people nowadays, as Richard 
had made a great reputation for himself, and she 
liked the reputation of being a gracious and charm- 
ing hostess. 

Winthrop, however, was always ill at ease when- 
ever his old friends came to his house. Dora's very 
presence discouraged and took the heart out of him, 
and he always showed his worst side before her. 
He had called on Helen while she was with Elise 
and she had been charmed with him. She felt the 
great growth in character and intellect that had 
made him into a man of almost national repute, and 
yet found him the same frank, cordial, delightful 
comrade of her early days. 

He was not at home when they arrived, and Dora 
did the honors of the house most graciously. The 
fact that Winthrop had scarcely spoken of his wife 
to her had made Mrs. Lawrence suspect that their 
relations were not especially harmonious ; but noth- 
ing had been said on the subject, so she was prepared 
to like Dora, and greatly appreciated Winthrop's 
warm invitation to stay with them. She enjoyed 
seeing the children — ^they were friendly and respon- 
sive, and appeared very well as long as their wishes 
were not opposed. 

Winthrop came in just before dinner, looking 
haggard and worried. The truth was, he had just 
had a letter from Mary Adams which had worried 
him greatly. She did not complain and the letter 
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was full of her thought for him, but underneath it 
all she could not conceal her sadness and desire to 
see him. A matter of business was to call him to 
Philadelphia the next day and he had about decided 
to run out to see her for a few hours. But thoughts 
like these do not make a good background for light 
and entertaining talk and it was a great effort for 
Winthrop to appear like himself. 

When Richard Lawrence came in and Winthrop 
saw the look of eager welcome rush to his wife's 
face as she greeted him, it added to his own bitter 
feeling over Dora's utter lack of thought for him, 
and he scarcely spoke to her all the evening, and 
when he was obliged to address her, his tone and 
manner were so unlike anything Helen had ever 
seen in him that she noted it in astonished silence. 

The evening was not very entertaining for any 
of them, and just before they separated for the night 
Winthorp said to Dora : "Will you see that I have 
breakfast at six o'clock to-morrow morning? I 
have to go to Philadelphia for the day — and want to 
catch an early train." 

"Oh, Winthrop," snapped his wife, "you know 
Bridget hates to get an early breakfast and I am so 
afraid of losing her that I don't like to ask her to 
do anything extra." 

"Oh, well!" answered Winthrop wearily, "never 
mind. I can make a cup of coffee for myself — don't 
bother about me." 

This sort of thing was so usual in their household 
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that Winthrop had almost ceased to ask for any- 
thing which added to his personal comfort. Mrs. 
Lawrence began to see a little more plainly into the 
situation and to realize something of the burden 
that Winthrop was carrying. She also happened 
to overhear some remarks of Dora's to her daughter 
about having to spend the whole day entertaining 
father's friends while he went off to Philadelphia — 
all of which made her decide to cut her visit as short 
as possible. 

Dora, however, was all smiles and graciousness as 
she planned a round of things to be done that day 
and she was apparently so clever and capable that 
Helen could not help wondering if the fault all lay 
with Dora after all. One or two outbursts of tem- 
per with the children, however, soon gave her a 
better view of Dora's character and her sympathy 
again veered to Winthrop's side. 

Winthrop was not back until they were through 
dinner — but again no thought had been given to him 
and he ate a cold meal, waiting upon himself, as the 
waitress wanted to go out. He was never really 
considered at all in his own house. At first his 
naturally unselfish and thoughtful nature had kept 
him from demanding much for himself and now 
Dora actually seemed to resent any extra effort 
which she was asked to make for him. The children 
were fond of him in their way, but they, too, were 
so selfish and made such endless demands upon him 
that he almost dreaded being with them. He was 
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naturally a loving and indulgent father and hated 
to deny them anything, but he knew that it was 
foolish and unwise to yield to every passing whim, 
even had his income allowed it, which it did not. 
Altogether it was a terribly inharmonious house- 
hold, and the effect on Winthrop's own nature of the 
constant friction and fault-finding was neither up- 
lifting nor helpful. Men nearly always have a ten- 
dency to come to the level of the woman with whom 
they are associated — and it is the woman's place to 
surround herself with an atmosphere that commands 
respect and admiration. While it is undoubtedly true 
that there are men who would never be faithful to 
any one woman — no matter how attractiveor lovable 
she might me — it is also true that almost every man 
will give respect and admiration to a woman who is 
worthy of it — and he will feel a sneaking sense of 
shame in her presence at his own unworthiness. 
But a woman like Dora destroys all a man's respect 
for womanhood — he gets to despise the ignoble and 
unlovely qualities to such an extent that he feels 
justified in living his own life to suit himself. 

Winthrop's heart was so sore at the thought of the 
terrible wrong he had done to Mary Adams that he 
felt almost unequal to the attempt to go on at all. 
But there was no way out — he had to go on — ^to 
cheer and comfort her as best he could, to go on 
with his own work with neither enthusiasm nor 
courage. And yet he had to go on — he was needed 
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although he was heartily sick and tired of it all. 

When the Lawrences left the next day, Helen's 
warm handclasp told him that she was his friend and 
gave him a little strength to go out and fight his 
battles once more. His nature was one that craved 
affection and expression so much — and yet he was 
apparently fated to have so little of it in his life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The winter passed slowly with the various mem- 
bers of our little circle. The Sinclair household was 
outwardly as happy and harmonious as usual, and 
Elise filled her days with the many duties that natur- 
ally came to a woman in her position. Robert took 
life easily and comfortably, and enjoyed himself in 
his own fashion, which, however, was not a stren- 
uous one. Elise often felt impatient that he could 
be satisfied to idle away his life like that, but she 
had learned much tolerance as well as the wisdom of 
allowing people to live their own lives without in- 
terference, so there was no outward friction between 
them. Her father was losing ground physically in 
little ways, but still continued his researches and 
experiments. He leaned more and more upon his 
daughter, however, and her greatest happiness came 
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to her from the knowledge that she was an indis- 
pensible factor in the lives of those around her. 

She had not seen much of the Harrisons of late, 
and was surprised one morning by a call from Daisy. 

Daisy was in her usual gay spirits and upbraided 
Elise for her desertion of them. 

"I wish you would see George and talk to him, 
dear," she said to Elise. "I don't know what is the 
matter with him. He is so nervous and irritable 
that I can hardly speak to him, and it is wearing 
me out. I really think I shall have to get away for 
a while, just to give my nerves a rest," she con- 
tinued. 

Not a word of real concern for her husband's 
condition, only a feeling of annoyance because his 
nervousness crossed the path of her own exactions, 
and no suggestion that he might need a rest and 
change. Elise noted all this regretfully as she an- 
swered, "But, my dear girl, if George is not well 
he is the one who needs the rest and change." 

Daisy shrugged her shoulders and said, "He is 
perfectly well. You know what a magnificent con- 
stitution he has. He just gives way to his feelings 
lately and doesn't try to control himself." 

"Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us," thought 
Elise, as she remembered George's long years of 
patient devotion to his wife's selfish whims — "Even 
the poor worm will turn at last" — but she simply 
said: "I wish I could do something for you both. 
Why don't you come up here of tener to see us ? It 
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would do George good to be with Robert more. He 
certainly is not nervous or strenuous," she added 
with a little laugh, "and I think I can do him some 
good, too. I suppose he has been working too hard, 
hasn't he?" 

"Oh, yes !" said Daisy. "He has a lot of big con- 
tracts on hand, and he won't listen to a word of 
reason from me." 

Elise knew perfectly well that George would not 
listen to his wife because he had no faith in her 
judgment and always suspected a selfish motive in 
all her relations with him. Robert came in, and 
after listening to Daisy's report of his friend's con- 
dition he said : 

"I'll tell you what to do, Daisy. Why don't we 
all go down to Atlantic City for Easter ? It will do 
us all good, and get George away from that ever- 
lasting business for a while. You see, Elise, what 
happens to all these strenuous business men sooner or 
later. You ought to be thankful that I refuse to 
wreck my nerves and my health by going into it." 

Elise smiled at her husband, but answered seri- 
ously: "Yes, I am glad in a sense, dear, but you 
know my New England conscience always prevents 
my accepting your belief that it is right simply to 
live a life of pleasure and self-indulgence. We do 
owe something to the world, some work and effort 
in return for what we receive. Besides, I could 
never resist the fascination of playing a part in 
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the game. I could never be a mere onlooker as you 
like to be.'' 

"My dear girl," said her husband, "I try to do the 
right thing by everybody. I try to be generous and 
help people, and to do no harm to any one. Now, 
if every one did that this world would be a much 
nicer place for everybody to live in. The game of 
business has no charms for me, and I should prob- 
ably lose all the money I have if I tried to play it." 

Elise had long ago given up trying to change 
her husband's outlook on life. In spite of his de- 
votion to her she could not rouse him to effort of 
any sort, and the last two or three years she had 
not really cared enough to say much about it. After 
all, he was the happier of the two. He took life 
as it came, with a smile and a joke, and enjoyed it 
more than any one she knew. But it was the en- 
joyment of a happy, thoughtless child. Bob had 
never suffered, never been hurt, and he neither 
felt nor understood the depths of pain which sensi- 
tive souls feel when they catch the world-note of 
sorrow. 

Elise and Daisy agreed to the Atlantic City plan, 
and Bob promised to persuade George into it. So 
the party of four found themselves the week before 
Easter comfortably established in one of the big 
hotels at the great pleasure resort. 

Elise was surprised herself at the change in 
George Harrison. Even with her he seemed moody 
and unlike himself, and he did not respond in his 
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usual kindly way to any of her overtures of help. 
He said little, unless forced into the conversation, 
and Daisy's presence seemed to irritate and annoy 
him beyond expression. She could not please him. 
Nothing was right that she said or did, and he even 
objected to the most trivial expenditures of money. 
Altogether he seemed so unlike himself that Robert 
thought there must be some business trouble hang- 
ing over him, and ventured to ask if he could not be 
of some assistance. Harrison was instantly touched 
and responded in his old friendly way, but assured 
his friend that his affairs had never been more pros- 
perous. 

"Only I must give my constant care and attention 
to my business, Bob, and I don't know what is the 
matter with me. I can't put my mind on things 
as I used to, and I don't sleep well, and everything 
bothers me. I am really beginning to feel worried 
about myself, and yet I don't seem to be ill. I look 
well and I can't find anything wrong. I wish Daisy 
would go away and just leave me alone awhile. 
Somehow she draws all my vitality. It sometimes 
seems as if she lived on my strength. I am 
ashamed to say it of a frail little woman like that, 
and it may be all my imagination, but after I have 
been half an hour in the room with her I am all 
unstrung and have no energy left." 

Robert was himself not sensitive to these unseen 
forces, but even he realized how heavily Daisy drew 
upon all her friends, for he had seen Elise leave her 
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in a state bordering on exhaustion, and had often 
called her a vampire and urged his wife to keep 
away from her. 

"I don't want to say anything against your wife, 
George," he answered, "but it certainly is true that 
you are better away from her, and you really will 
have a bad nervous breakdown if you don't take care 
of yourself. Send Daisy off to Europe and come up 
and stay with us awhile. Elise will help you if 
anybody can. She always knows what to do for 
people." 

"Thank you. Bob," said George. "It is good to 
have such friends as you and Elise, and Elise 
does always rest and help me more than any one 
I know, but Daisy won't go, refuses absolutely to 
'leave her dear husband,' " he added with an under- 
tone of sarcasm. "She would think I was terribly 
cruel if I told her she wore me out, and I cannot 
go away myself. If I should leave my business I 
might lose every dollar that I have in the world, for 
there is no one else who knows the details of it. 
And what should I do without my money? Daisy 
would make a fine wife for a poor man, wouldn't 
she?" he asked bitterly. 

Easter Sunday was on the fifteenth of April, and 
three days later came the news of the San Francisco 
disaster. Elise was sitting on the hotel piazza, and 
the man next her was reading a newspaper, when 
her eye caught the headlines reporting the earth- 
quake. San Francisco meant to her just one thing 
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— ^John Maynard — for she knew that he had been 
spending some months there recently, and a sudden 
wave of blackness swept over her as she read the re- 
ported loss of life. Much of her husband's property 
lay in San Francisco, also, but that never crossed her 
mind. She sat perfectly still for some time. She 
feared that she would faint if she tried to get up. 
Presently she saw Robert coming toward her with 
a paper in his hand, and she roused herself suf- 
ficiently to greet him with a smile as he drew up a 
chair beside her. 

"Have you seen the papers?" he asked. "You 
know they have had a bad earthquake in San Fran- 



cisco." 



Elise simply nodded in response. She could not 
trust herself to speak. 

"I don't believe it's as bad as they say," con- 
tinued Robert, with his customary optimism. "The 
papers always make things out worse than they are. 
If it is bad we stand to lose a good bit of money, 
you know, Elise." 

Elise wondered how any one could think of 
money or care for it just then. She would have 
given every dollar that she possessed just to know 
that John Maynard was safe, and there was no way 
of finding out anything. The wires were down. 
It might be days before they heard anything definite, 
and meantime she must go on as usual, but fortu- 
nately their anxiety about their own property would 
be some excuse if she seemed worried and desirous 
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of news. As fresh reports came in the magnitude 
of the disaster began to be realized, and was the 
general topic of conversation. 

The days passed, and all those who had friends 
in the stricken city were alarmed at their inability 
to obtain news. Elise could not sleep nor eat, and 
her husband and the Harrisons were at a loss to 
understand why she seemed to take the disaster so 
much to heart. 

Don't worry, dearest,'* said her husband. 
Even if we have lost everything we owned out 
there, we still have a good deal left, and I suppose 
I could work myself if I had to." 

Elise shook her head impatiently. Her nerves 
were on edge and she felt ready to break down. 

"You know I don't care about the money," she 
said. "It is the horror of the whole thing that I 
feel. The little children lost and separated from 
their mothers, the sick and suffering. Oh, it is all 
too terrible to believe!" she said, her face white 
with emotion. 

Daisy, whose selfish nature was never really 
touched by anything that did not affect her personal 
comfort, said sneeringly to her husband : "Elise pre- 
tends to feel so much sympathy for the poor San 
Franciscans, but I tell yfbn she's just as much upset 
by the loss of their money as any one else. She 
always says she wouldn't mind going to work and 
earning her own living, but you see how she takes 
this." 
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George was puzzled himself. It was not like 
Elise Sinclair to mourn over the loss of money. 
She had always preached a very different philosophy 
of life, yet it was evident enough that she was taking 
this loss in the hardest possible way. 

The days passed, bringing her no relief. She had 
written at once to her cousin Winthrop, telling him 
of her anxiety and begging him to send her the lists 
of killed and injured as fast as he received them in 
his press reports. But even to him she did not tell 
the name of the man about whom she sought infor- 
mation. She knew he was prominent enough to be 
noticed by all the papers, and felt that she must hear 
soon. Finally one paper reported that the house 
of Dr. John Maynard had been completely destroyed, 
and that his invalid wife had died from shock and 
exposure. It was a brief notice, but no mention 
was made of Maynard himself. Elise at last al- 
lowed herself to hope that he was safe. Still she 
had no definite news, and her moods were still ca- 
pricious and uncertain. Sometimes hopeful and 
sure that all must be well, since she had heard 
nothing to the contrary, then with fresh reports of 
the horrors of the disaster would return her fear 
and anxiety. 

Robert had been trying as hard as he could to find 
out the extent of his own losses, and 'finally one 
morning he opened a letter which had been for- 
warded from his New York address, and after care- 
fully reading it he turned to his wife, and said, "Do 
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you remember meeting a man named Maynard one 
evening at Banff, last summer?" 

For a moment Elise's heart stopped. At last she 
was to hear something about John Maynard, but 
she hardly dared to listen to what the news might be. 
She controlled herself as well as she could to an- 
swer, "Yes, I remember him. Why do you ask?" 

"Because I have a letter from him." Then as he 
saw the color leave his wife's face as she turned 
ghastly pale, he sprang to her side and said, "What 
is the matter, Elise? You are ill? What can I 
do for you?" 

"Nothing, dear," she answered, the color slowly 
returning to her face. "Just a passing faintness. 
I am afraid my heart is not quite as good as it used 
to be. I'm all right now. Go on and read Mr. 
Maynard's letter." 

"Are you sure you are all right?" Bob asked anx- 
iously. "You certainly gave me a scare. I hate 
that color you turn sometimes." 

"Yes, I am all right," she said. "Go on." 

The letter which Bob still held in his hand read 
as follows : 



San Francisco^ May ist, 1906. 
My Dear Mr. Sinclair: In investigating the extent of 
my losses in the San Francisco disaster, and in looking up 
boundaries, etc., I am surprised to find that the business prop- 
erty adjoining my own in the burned quarter evidently be- 
longs to you, and if I am not mistaken you are the Robert 
Sinclair whom I met at Banff last summer. As your affairs 
have been managed by an agent here, I never knew the name 
of the owner of the building next mine. As soon as the 
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immediate needs of the people are looked after a little better 
we shall have to consider plans for the future rebuilding, and 
as I am so closely in touch with conditions here I should like 
to confer with you about some plans by which I think we can 
make a combination which will be advantageous to both of us. 

I hope to be in New York within a few weeks, and inclose 
certain plans and figures for your consideration, which I 
should like to talk over with you in person a little later. 

I will not dwell upon the horrors through which we have 
all passed. All San Franciscans have stood bravely together 
with marvelous courage, and we all expect to see a greater 
and far more beautiful city rise from the ashes of the old 
one. 

Hoping to see you in the near future, I remain, 

Yours truly, 

John Maynasix 

Then followed several pages of plans and figures 
which Bob put aside for careful consideration. 

Elise felt suddenly younger, stronger, well. The 
sudden relief from the awful anxiety which she had 
carried for days gave her new energy, and the 
thought that he was coming East soon, that she 
would see him again, was like a strong tonic, mak- 
ing her feel young again. To Robert, too, the let- 
ter was a relief, for the plans promised some possi- 
bility of recovery from his heavy losses. 

After a time Elise felt that she must be alone, 
must think things over and realize fully the situa- 
tion, so she excused herself from the afternoon's 
plans and shut herself into her room. She sud- 
denly remembered that John Maynard was free now, 
that things had changed, that a new temptation 
would present itself to them both when they met 
again. 
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Elise Sinclair seemed always a woman of unusual 
poise and strength of character — a woman of 
whom her best friends felt sure ; sure of her stand- 
ard of honor, of devotion, of loyalty. They never 
questioned her or doubted her trustworthiness in any 
emergency, but nevertheless there was one almost 
fatal weakness in Elise Sinclair's temperament. 
Her will was weak, weaker than any one knew, 
weaker than she ever thought herself, when con- 
fronted with a strong temptation. The reason that 
she had seemed strong and well controlled was that 
she was born right, born with an inheritance of 
normal fine healthy desires and impulses, and never 
in her life until she met John Maynard had she been 
placed in a position where the yielding to her own 
desires had meant sin and harm to others. Her re- 
actions on life had always been true. She had a 
keen sense of justice and honor which made her fair 
always in her dealings with others. She had been 
a devoted daughter. She and her father had been 
harmonious always. There had been no clash of 
will or temper between them. Her own disposition 
was singularly good, sunshiny and even-tempered, 
affectionate and loyal to an unusual degree. She 
had successfully answered all the demands which 
her life had made upon her. She was unselfish 
and thoughtful always for others, and with a strong 
sense of duty which she inherited from her New 
England father. Life had been smooth for her, too. 
Her health was perfect. She had good looks, tal- 
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ents, power of making and holding friends, and 
she was very free from any small meannesses of 
envy or jealousy. She had been happy, and she 
liked to make every one else happy. 

As a mother, too, she had succeeded. Her fund 
of excellent common sense and good judgment had 
made her wise in her government, and her fine mind 
had helped her to guide the education and give to 
the children sympathy and understanding. 

Her sound sense had always kept her away from 
the pitfalls and snares which beset some people. 
Coarseness in any form disgusted her, and while her 
relations with men had always been more free 
than those of more conventional women, there had 
never been a shadow on her life or a breath of 
scandal. The modern vices which so many society 
women have adopted were no temptation. She had 
no desire to drink or to gamble or to flirt. She was 
always a dignified, earnest, highbred woman who 
carried with her an atmosphere and breeding which 
were as natural as the air she breathed. 

And now suddenly, without warning, she was car- 
ried away utterly by a whirlwind of feeling and pas- 
sion which made her realize how little she had 
understood the depths and possibilities of her own 
nature. Even here her clear-sightedness made her 
see the position fully, and she knew that at last she 
had encountered an emotion that was stronger than 
she was, that her will to do right was a weak and 
powerless thing when measured against her love for 
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John Maynard; a love so great, so overwhelming 
that she could leave her home, her children, give up 
her fair name, her unstained reputation, and count 
the world well lost if only she could have in ex- 
change the man she loved. Love like that does not 
come often, but when it does come it sweeps all be- 
fore it. Elise Sinclair knew that her only safe- 
guard against bringing ruin and disaster to all 
those to whom she owed loyal devotion lay in John 
Maynard's strength and will, and not in her own. 
For his will was of iron, and when he set his face 
toward a thing there was no shadow of turning. 

Unlike Elise, he had been a man who had had to 
meet and conquer temptation at almost every step 
of his life. By nature hot-headed and impetuous, 
with a daredevil love of adventure and an utter dis- 
regard of danger, he had gone through life and 
made himself a power by the force of his will. He 
feared nothing, "neither God nor man," in his reck- 
less moods, but fortunately for the men and women 
of lesser powers who had crossed his life, his stand- 
ard of justice and fair play, and more than all the 
instinct of "noblesse oblige," the realization of his 
own great power, had kept his life as fair and as 
free from ignoble deeds as Elise's had been. He, 
too, was now face to face with the supreme tempta- 
tion of his life, for he knew that if he put out his 
hand and said "Come" that Elise must come, must 
follow him even to the ends of the earth; that his 
power over her was for life and death, and that for 
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his sake she would face shame and dishonor, and 
"forsaking all others, cleave only unto him so long 
as they both should live." 

The remaining days of their visit to Atlantic 
City were full of restlessness to Elise. Robert had 
fallen in with a party of friends who were much 
younger than himself and were full of plans for 
various ways of amusing themselves. Owing to his 
undeveloped nature, Robert's friends were always 
chosen among a set of rich young fellows whose sole 
thought in life was of pleasure. Men who were 
thinkers and workers, men of character and purpose 
were simply beyond him in every way and did not 
interest him in the least. Elise instinctively turned 
to these people and had drawn around her a set 
of people of literary and artistic taste; but among 
these her husband did not shine. 

Bob was too good a fellow ever to feel any jeal- 
ousy that other men were more brilliant and force- 
ful than he was; and he considered it another evi- 
dence of Elise's superiority that she was able to 
attract and hold people who were making a mark in 
the world. 

But it is not altogether easy for a woman to make 
for herself exactly the place that she desires, unless 
she has great wealth, which the Sinclairs did not 
have. Her sense of duty always made her con- 
sider her husband first and she spent much time in 
entertaining his friends and living the life that he 
preferred. It was pleasant enough and she liked 
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much of it; she was fond of outdoor life — golf, 
tennis and automobiling and all the rest — ^but these 
frivolous young people did not interest her very 
much. She often felt as if she were years older 
than they and she never could rouse them to take 
any thought for the serious side of life. 

Now Elise, in spite of her fine mind and strong 
character, was a woman who would have been at 
her best with a stronger man. She did not natur- 
ally desire to lead or direct, but would have most 
ably seconded a brilliant man in his career. She 
would have mothered him and helped him at every 
time. Her intuiton was so fine and true that her 
advice would have been invaluable, and had she 
married a man like Winthrop she would have kept 
all the worrisome details of life away from him and 
would have aided him at every turn, both socially 
and at home. 

But her best gifts were not developed at all with 
Robert. Her life was so easy and luxurious, and 
yet so filled with demands upon her time that it 
seemed impossible for her to change its course very 
much, unless she deliberately turned her back upon 
the duties which lay nearest. But the natural in- 
ertia which every one has to conquer was always 
keeping her from any attempt to break away from 
this thralldom of minor duties, and the years slipped 
by without her finding an opportunity to develop the 
larger powers which really were in her. These 
months of anxiety and suffering, however, were the 
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means of awakening her to a knowledge that unless 
she did plunge into some line of work that would 
bring into play her best thought and energy, that 
she would be in danger of sinking into a condition 
of lassitude and indifference which would deaden 
her better self. She saw that as the children grew 
older they would have to go away to school and that 
her own life would become less and less useful as 
her cares decreased. 

After a morning spent in playing golf with Bob 
and his friends, she returned to the hotel with a 
bored sense that she had been wasting her time — 
with that sense of ennui and general boredom which 
always follows an attempt at "all play and no 
work.'* 

There are just two things which every human 
being demands of life in order to be happy — one — 
the first and greatest factor in real happiness — is 
in marriage — ^but that comes so rarely that most of 
us have to put up with very poor makeshifts for 
various reasons. The other thing is the natural 
craving of all normal human beings for the expres- 
sion of their own creative force and energy through 
some congenial work. 

Elise knew this well, and since her marriage had 
not brought her the personal happiness that her 
heart cried out for, the only alternative was to find 
some occupation that would absorb and interest her. 
She was not one of the fortunate beings who have 
a strongly developed talent and love for some par- 
ticular thing. She was so well rounded that cer- 
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tain qualities of good judgment, executive ability 
and tact in managing people would serve to make 
her successful along almost any line which her nat- 
ural tastes would suggest. She had sense enough to 
realize her own limitations and to know that in art 
or music she could not succeed; but there were 
many other things that an intellectual woman could 
take up wherein her gifts would be helpful. 

Winthrop had often urged her to go into some 
definite line of work, as he believed that many of the 
crying needs of humanity could best be relieved by 
the power of the women in a community. He often 
said that the many disgraceful conditions existing in 
New York city could be overturned and set right if 
the club-women would use all their efforts in that 
direction. 

At luncheon Elise watched the crowd of idle, 
foolish, fashionable women whose lives were spent 
in passing from one hotel to another — Europe — 
Palm Beach — New York — everywhere that amuse- 
ment was offered. Incapable of serious work or 
thought, or effort of any kind, they are the most 
worthless and useless product of modem civilization 
in America. In Europe women of great wealth 
have duties and a position to maintain. They help 
their husbands in their political careers, they hold 
themselves responsible for the people who live on 
their great estates, they play a part in the social and 
diplomatic world — ^but many of our rich American 
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women acknowledge no duty to "God or man." 
They demand everything and give nothing. They 
do not even bear children; for children interfere 
with the care-free lives that they live. 

Daisy Harrison was one of them — ^a dainty, 
pretty, fastidious little person, with no real evil 
in her, but nevertheless a vampire and a parasite, 
useless, self-indulgent, without a single one of the 
qualities that make a real woman. For women are 
by nature the real workers of the world ; the brood- 
ing, loving maternal nature makes them desire above 
all else to be of service to the race — until our un- 
natural, perverted method of bringing up our girls 
results in these abnormal types. Daisy Harrison 
had never had the dimmest sense of the fact that 
all human beings owe the world something in re- 
turn for "board and keep." She felt that she had 
an absolute right to the undivided love and service 
of her husband — she demanded it as naturally as a 
child demands it from its parents without under- 
standing that after the period of childhood is passed, 
that then a developed human soul must begin to give 
back some of this care and service. 

Elise felt bitter and sarcastic, partly because she 
was dissatisfied with herself and partly because she 
could not see any solution of her problem. When 
Bob asked her to go automobiling that afternoon, 
she acquiesced in order to fill her time and take her 
mind off herself, for she hated to be alone or to have 
much time to think, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The party returned from Atlantic City about the 
first of May, and the day after their return Win- 
throp dropped in to see Elise on his way home in 
the afternoon. He knew the anxiety that she had 
been suffering, so was not surprised to see her look- 
ing worn and tired. 

Elise's first question was about Mary Adams, 
and Winthrop replied that her letters were cheerful 
and that she was well and had found almost a 
mother in Mrs. Martin. He had many things to 
talk over with Elise, and among other things he 
told her that he had been offered a position as pub- 
licity agent for one of the great trusts, with a very 
large salary. 

"You know a few years ago it was the policy of 
the Standard Oil and all those big trusts to refuse 
to tell the public anything, but after Tom Lawson's 
expose they changed their tactics, and now they are 
trying to get the best newspaper men in the country 
to talk to the public in their interests. Williams 
has taken such a position, and is flying around in a 
new automobile and enjoying life immensely, and 
they want me now. You know my paper has at- 
tacked all of those big fellows pretty sharply, and 
they want to muzzle me." 

He stopped and Elise looked up at him, but made 
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no answer. She knew what that offer meant, free- 
dom from nagging and unpaid bills at home, free- 
dom, too, to satisfy Dora's wants with money, and 
thereby leave himself freedom to live his own life 
more apart from her. And perhaps more than all, 
he rememered that it would enable him to provide 
for Mary Adams and the child that was to come so 
soon. As he did not speak, Elise said, "Go on, 
dear." 

"Go on," he repeated, "What do you mean? My 
God, Elise ! you don't mean that you question what 
my decision was? You have reason to think pretty 
badly of me, but you surely couldn't think I would 
sell myself, prostitute my brains, my very man- 
hood for money like this? Even you don't know 
me, don't understand if you could think that. Yes, 
I know I have betrayed and ruined a young and in- 
nocent girl. No wonder you think me capable of 
any evil, but, Elise, you know yourself that sins like 
that are counted sins because of our social system. 
A man is goaded eternally by his own virility, 
tempted at every side to sexual sins (so called at 
least), and I was weak. I yielded when I should 
have been strong, but at least I shall care for Mary 
and the child as long as my life lasts, but it is bitter- 
ness itself to me that you, my cousin, my sister, my 
more than friend, that you could doubt me, cuts 
me to the heart. Surely I must live very far from 
my own ideals if you, knowing as you do every in- 
cident of my career, my very thoughts (for I have 
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told you even those), if you can think for a moment 
that I even hesitated at refusing this offer. Then 
you did not know me." 

He was white from emotion as he stopped speak- 
ing, and Elise drew a long breath of relief as he 
stopped. 

"Winthrop! Winthrop!" she said. "Don't say 
that to me. Forgive me that even for a moment I 
feared to hear your decision. I did not doubt your 
real self, dear, but, oh! I know what your life is, 
and I know what a relief money would mean to 
you. I could not have blamed you had you hesi- 
tated, because your load is almost too heavy for you 
to carry, and many times a man sacrifices himself, 
his own honor, to do for those that depend upon 
him. I thank God, though, that you are still the 
Winthrop of your boyhood, your youth, and that 
you have not swerved from the course you laid 
down then. You deserve better things of life than 
what has come to you. Some day perhaps you will 
get them." 

"Yes — don't fancy for a moment that I don't 
know what money would mean to me. Do you 
know what an eternal burden of debt means to a 
man of my temperament, sensitive, high-strung, an 
aristocrat at heart in spite of my socialistic beliefs? 
Even in my own house we cannot afford space 
enough for me to have a room of my own where I 
can sleep in peace away from the eternal friction. 
The rich know little of the agony of an unhappy 
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marriage. They can live under the same roof and 
yet apart. They can fly to the ends of the earth, 
but for us poor devils the chains are hung to us. 
We drag them everywhere, and the daily enforced 
association with a person who jars upon one at 
every turn is enough to drive one insane. Fortu- 
nately nature started me out with a careless, happy- 
go-lucky disposition, and that has been my one sal- 
vation. I can throw off things and forget when I 
am away. But it is hell to live in such an atmos- 
phere, and sometimes I fear that I shall not have 
the strength and nerve to do the work which I have 
laid out to do. If it were not for you, Elise, I think 
I should have faltered long before this. It is much 
to have one human soul who knows and under- 
stands, to whom one need not lie, for it sometimes 
seems to me that my life at home is just one long 
lie for the sake of peace and for the children. I 
smile and pretend, and avoid friction as much as I 
can. My hands are tied, and yet I am expected to 
do a man's work in the world shackled like that. I 
need strength and comfort and advice when I go 
home. Do I ever get it? You know whether I do 
or not. I dare say I am irritable and unpleasant 
enough nowadays, that is the pity of it. Some 
kinds of sorrow and discipline ennoble and refine. 
Conditions like mine simply bring out the worst in 
one." 

As Winthrop stopped talking, a maid knocked at 
the door and handed Elise a special delivery letter. 
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"Pardon me, Winthrop," she said, as she broke 
the seal. "It is from Mrs. Martin," she explained. 
She read it hastily and then handed it to Winthrop. 
"You see she says she is very anxious about Mary 
— that there are some alarming symptoms, and she 
wishes I could come at once. I must see Robert. 
He will tell me to go, I am sure." 

"God bless you, Elise Sinclair," said Winthrop, 
"for the help you have been to that poor little girl. 
Go, if you can at once, and if anything is wrong 
send for me and I can manage to get away, too." 

"Go home now, Winthrop, and I will let you 
know as soon as I make my arrangements," s^id 
Elise. 

Winthrop left at once, and Elise called Robert in 
to talk over the situation. There had never been a 
word spoken on the subject between the two men, 
and Elise knew that it was easier for Winthrop if 
Robert said nothing. It had been hard even for 
Robert's kind soul to excuse Winthrop in this mat- 
ter. Like most men of the world, he was willing 
to overlook certain forms of sexual freedom, but 
the ruin of a young and innocent girl, and one 
from their own social class, was a different matter, 
and he was rather severe in his judgment of Win- 
throp. Still he realized the situation and the way 
the temptation had come about, and he was more 
than willing to have Elise do what she could for 
the girl. 

Elise left New York the next morning, and by 
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afternoon was at Mrs. Martin's. She was shocked 
at Mary's appearance, and after a short conversa- 
tion with both of them she telegraphed to Phila- 
delphia for a famous specialist. The physician ar- 
rived the next day, and after making a careful ex- 
amination he asked for an interview with Mrs. 
Sinclair, and told her that there was not one chance 
in a thousand that Mary would live. 

"If she has any near friends or relatives you 
would better summon them," he said. "She may 
live for some weeks and she may go much sooner. 
Nature sometimes accomplishes miracles at a time 
like this, and I have known cases where the patient 
lived, but the chances are against her. If you like, 
I will take charge of the case, and if you will tele- 
graph me as soon as you note certain symptoms I 
will come at once. I can be here in a little over an 
hour, you know, and meanwhile your local phy- 
sician is fully capable of looking after the case." 

Elise thanked him, and made the necessary ar- 
rangements with him, and as soon as he had gone 
she telegraphed to Winthrop to come at once. 

As soon as Winthrop received the message he 
telephoned Dora that urgent business had called 
him to Philadelphia, and told her to send down a 
suit case with necessary clothing for him to take 
with him. The few hours of the journey seemed 
interminably long to him, although it was still early 
in the evening of the same day when he reached the 
house. He walked up from the station in the warm 
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spring air, noting half unconsciously the beauty of 
the budding trees with that curious sense of un- 
reality which the outer world presents to one who 
is carrying a tragedy within his soul. 

Elise met him and cautioned him against betray- 
ing his anxiety to Mary, who had been told that un- 
expected business in Philadelphia had made his visit 
possible. 

Mary was lying on a couch in her room, and when 
he entered she gave a low cry of joy as He took her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

"At last, dear heart," she said. "I have wanted 
you so. Did you know it and come because of it?" 

"Yes, dearest," he said tenderly. "I knew it 
would do you good to see me." 

They talked quietly together during the evening, 
and about ten o'clock Mary said she was very tired 
and wanted to sleep. Winthrop sat beside her and 
held her hand in his until her regular breathing told 
him she was asleep, and then he softly went down- 
stairs to Elise, and she told him all that the doctor 
had said. Winthrop dropped his head into his 
hands with a groan. 

"If she dies I am a murderer," he said. "Can 
nothing be done to save her, Elise? Is there no 
help?" 

"Don't blame yourself any more, Winthrop," said 
his cousin. "She may live, and you are doing all 
you can. She loves you, and she would not undo the 
past if it meant giving you up. You are the great- 
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est joy she has ever known, so be brave, dear boy. 
Keep up for her sake." 

About midnight Elise was wakened by a call 
from Mary, and going into her room she found 
her suffering great pain. 

"I think my time has come, Elise," she said 
faintly. "Please get a doctor and let Winthrop 
stay with me. I can bear the pain better if he holds 
my hand. He always quiets and helps me, and if I 
should not live I must have him until the end." 

Winthrop was already up and waiting outside the 
door, and when Elise told him what Mary said, he 
answered : 

"I will not leave her for a moment. You go and 
do what is necessary." 

"She is suffering horribly, Winthrop," said Elise. 
"Can you stand it without breaking down?" 

Elise asked this because she knew that from boy- 
hood Winthrop had shrunk intensely from the sight 
of suffering. Many a time she had seen him turn 
white at the sight of blood, and she knew what 
hours of endurance lay before him. He was unac- 
customed to illness. When his own children were 
bom Dora had never wanted him with her. She 
was strong, and her confinements had been easy 
and normal, and she had always sent him away, so 
he knew little of the horrors which can happen at 
such a time. 

"You can trust me, Elise," he answered. "Surely 
I am able to stand by if she can endure the pain." 
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As he entered Mary's room, she smiled at him 
and put out her hands to him. 

"Kiss me, love," she said. "I know you now, but 
if this pain keeps up long I may not know you soon. 
Promise me that you will not leave me, though, 
until it is over. You will not, dear, will you ?" 

"Mary," he said gravely, "I will not leave you 
for a moment, sweetheart. You will know that I 
am right beside you." 

The local physician was soon with them, but he 
said that there was a long, hard wait before them, 
and there was nothing to be done until the Phila- 
delphia doctor came. Mary's suffering was inter- 
mittent, with intervals of relief, when she slept a 
little, but toward morning the pain returned and 
she was unable to keep back an occasional shriek 
of agony. Winthrop was ghastly white, and the 
perspiration stood out in beads on his forehead. . 

"For God's sake, doctor! can't you give her some- 
thing to quiet her? It is inhuman to let any one 
suffer like that!" 

The doctor shook his head. "Not yet," he an- 
swered. "I dare not give an anaesthetic just yet." 

About eight o'clock the next morning Dr. Green 
arrived from Philadelphia. Mary was only partly 
conscious now, and roused herself occasionally to 
scream and beg them to give her something to re- 
lieve her. Dr. Green left the room and called Elise 
to him. 

"It is just as I feared," he said. "There is abso- 
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lutely no hope for her; even an operation would do 
no good. She will go into convulsions soon, and 
then it will be only a question of hours. The child 
is dead already, and we can do nothing except to 
try and deaden the pain. Even that we may not 
fully succeed in doing." 

It was as he said, and about noon the convulsions 
began. Those hours by the bedside of the dying 
girl were hours that burned into Winthrop Ray- 
mond's brain with a vividness that time never ef- 
faced. For years afterward he would wake in the 
night and hear Mary's screams and see the poor tor- 
tured body writhing in mortal anguish. He cursed 
a God that could permit such horrors, and never 
from that day forward could he believe that any 
kind or benevolent force controlled the universe. 

At last, after forty-eight hours of unspeakable 
pain, death laid its merciful hand on Mary Adams' 
heart and she ceased to breathe. Just before the 
end there was a cessation of pain and an interval of 
consciousness. She pressed Winthrop's hand and 
murmured : 

"Don't grieve, darling, and don't blame yourself. 
It is better so. 'Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for another.' I have 
given mine to you, gladly, willingly. I am glad 
to go now, for there was no place here for me or for 
the poor little baby. Winthrop ! Winthrop, remem- 
ber always that I loved you with all my heart and 
soul. That I never blamed you, that you brought 
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me all the joy I ever knew, and I thank God that 
for a little time I had you all my own. Thank 
Elise. She has been so good to me — and Mrs. 
Martin — and now kiss me, love, for I am very, very 
tired, and I am glad that I am going to rest.'' Her 
voice sank lower as he kissed her tenderly. Her 
hand dropped, and it was over. 

Elise and the doctor went out quietly, leaving 
Winthrop with the dead. Soon after he went to 
his room and closed the door, and for many hours 
he stayed alone. When he came out he looked hag- 
gard and suddenly old, and in his eyes was a look 
that seldom left them through all the years of his 
life — Si look of suffering which you see only in the 
eyes of those who have drunk to its dregs life's 
cup of sorrow. Dr. Green had a short conversation 
with Elise before he went. 

"I hesitate a little, Mrs. Sinclair, about what I 
want to say to you, but I think you will understand 
my motive. I know your cousin, Mr. Raymond, 
both by sight and reputation, for it happens that 
only yesterday one of the new magazines published 
a picture of him with a sketch of his family and his 
life in general and commended him for his action 
in refusing the big position offered him by one of 
the trusts, and, of course, while I have been here it 
has been impossible for me to misunderstand the sit- 
uation, so I simply wished to tell you that it is much 
better that I do know, so that there can never be a 
chance of my referring to the matter in any way. 
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Your cousin will know that his secret is safe with 
me, and for his sake I pray that his enemies will 
never get upon the trail of the story, for his re- 
fusal to serve the trusts has made bitter and relent- 
less enemies for him. Now I will say good-by, Mrs. 
Sinclair, with the hope that should I ever be in 
trouble that I may find a friend who will stand by 
me as you have stood by these two people." 

It seemed best that Winthrop should go away at 
once, leaving the simple services for Elise and Mrs. 
Martin. The risk of recognition by others was too 
great, and he could do nothing by staying, and 
Elise begged him to go at once. 

The two days that followed Mary Adams' death 
were spent by Elise with Mrs. Martin. The kindly, 
lovable old lady was deeply shocked and grieved 
by the events that had followed so rapidly, for she 
had grown to love the gentle little girl whose life 
had just been laid down. She was devoted to Elise 
and clung to her, hardly letting her leave her for 
a moment. 

"I am sorry, dear, that I have brought all this 
trouble into your peaceful life," said Elise to her, 
"but the girl needed a home so badly and I knew 
how good you would be to her — ^and of course we 
did not anticipate this horrible ending." 

"I am glad that I was able to help her, dear child," 
said Mrs. Martin. "I am getting old and feeble, and 
there is not much that I can do for any one, so I 
am always pleased when I have an opportunity." 
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"It is all such a mystery/' said Elise, "that it turns 
one's brain to see any reason in it. This apparently 
senseless sacrifice of life in every form — the awful 
struggle for existence, the greed and selfishness of 
it all. I am discouraged, tired of the struggle, al- 
though my own *lines have been cast in pleasant 
places;' we seem to be left just to grope our way 
blindly and stupidly into all sorts of mistakes, like 
poor Mary. The child was the most unselfish, the 
best little soul you could imagine — she was strong to 
love and endure — to sacrifice herself and to work. 
Her sin was only that she yielded to the best and 
sweetest instinct in a woman's heart — that of love, 
pure and true, as the best love always is. Winthrop 
was the greater sinner, because he did not really love 
her; he was tired and craved affection and petting 
like a lonely dog — but he knew better than she did 
what the consequences might be. But she paid the 
full score — she has more than expiated her fault, 
while he goes free — at least outwardly — ^although he 
is suffering enough. We might any of us have 
done the same thing — only some of us are pro- 
tected and sheltered from every breeze of adversity, 
and the temptation does not come home to us. And 
back of all this tragedy is Winthrop's wife, who by 
her selfishness and indolence and extravagance has 
ruined his life, has laid the foundation for all this 
misery — and she does not suffer at all, apparently." 

"Ah! my dear," answered Mrs. Martin, "her 
suffering in a sense is the greatest of all, because 
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she neither knows nor feels her own great lack, and 
some day her soul must be bom. It is better far to 
suffer and to enjoy, to know the heights and the 
depths, to live keenly than to be like a 'lump on a 
log,* like an animal — they get nothing, they are 
nothing, they have missed all that Hfe means/' 

"Yes, I think you are right," answered Elise ; "at 
least one must believe that there is some meaning, 
some purpose in it all, or else all is chaos. We have 
done all that we could do for the little girl who lies 
upstairs so peacefully. *He giveth his beloved 
sleep.* It was the best thing that could have been 
given to her and I am glad it is all over." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Winthrop went to a hotel in Philadelphia, and 
for several days he did not go out, and saw no one. 
He felt it absolutely necessary to have a few days 
to himself in which he could gather himself together 
and face the world again without betraying the 
crisis through which he had passed. 

Elise had promised to meet him there after she 
had finished all that was necessary for her to do, 
and on the third day after Mary's death she arrived 
at the hotel where Winthrop was staying. It had 
been arranged that Robert should join her there that 
evening, and that they would return together the 
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next day, Winthrop going home by the midnight 
train that same night. 

After freshening herself a little from the effects 
of travel she sent for her cousin to come to her sit- 
ting-room, and in a few moments he was with 
her. She was shocked at his appearance. He 
looked ten years older, and a child would have no- 
ticed the change. 

"My dear boy!" she exclaimed. "You can't go 
home looking like that! Dora will suspect at once 
that something terrible has happened to you. What 
can you say to her?" 

"That's easy," said Winthrop with a shrug. "She 
doesn't really care, you know, and she never feels 
anything below the surface. I shall tell her I have 
had a bad attack of grip; that word covers almost 
everything, and if she chooses to think I have been 
drinking too much it will serve to blind her all the 
more." Then he added bitterly: "But how can I 
go back, Elise, with this horror on my mind, this 
feeling that I am responsible for the death of this 
woman and her child? It wakens me in the night 
I go over it and over it all in every detail. It is 
burned into my brain, and I feel as though I could 
never smile again. Ah, God, Elise! how can we 
do such things? All my life I have been thankful 
that at least I had never hurt any one, never done 
an)rthing that need haunt my days with the bitter- 
ness of remorse, with the sting of knowing that I 
had done a wrong to another that I could not make 
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right. I, who would not voluntarily hurt a fly, I 
have upon my soul the brand of Cain! Help me, 
dear! Help me if you can, for a few days more of 
this agony will destroy my reason, I fear. I have 
to go home, Elise, to hide in my own heart this 
shameful secret, to fear that my enemies will find it 
out and publish to the world. I shall never again 
be free to face the world honestly and bravely. I 
shall be a coward, fearing always that some one will 
find out this thing. If I could go home to Dora and 
tell her, it would be a relief, for at least I would not 
have to lie any longer. Elise, you know what a 
truthful boy I was, how I could never bear to go to 
bed at night with a fault unconfessed or not set 
right if possible. I never wanted to conceal any- 
thing. I wanted my whole life to be open and clear 
to the whole world. What have I become? There 
isn't a day at home that I do not lie to my wife. It 
is my only protection against her ungovernable, un- 
comprehending nature. I can no more explain 
things to her than I could to a baby, and so in order 
to keep peace and avoid friction I simply deceive 
her about everything, money matters, my social en- 
gagements, my friendships. There isn't a thing 
that I can really tell her the truth about. What's 
the use, Elise? What is the use of it all? Why 
not give up and put a bullet through my brain and 
end it all ?" 

For answer his cousin put her arms about him 
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and drew his head down on her shoulder and stroked 
his hair softly. 

"Dear heart," she said, "what would I do with- 
out you ? Do you know what you are to me ? The 
one human soul to whom I dare to tell the truth. 
Do you know that my life, too, is one long lie, that 
I, too, carry a secret that would shatter all my life 
if any one knew except you? Dearie, we have each 
other. We can at least be honest and true when 
we are together, and I could not go on without you. 
For my sake be brave. Time will help you, and you 
blame yourself unduly. Perhaps it is best as it is, 
Winthrop. Mary had nothing to live for, even your 
love meant only shame to her. She was right when 
she said the world held no place for her. Remem- 
ber only that she loved you, dear, and that she did 
not blame you. And remember, too, that the rest 
of us have our burdens that are sometimes more 
than we can bear. I need you, Winthrop! More 
than you know. My temptation is coming to me, 
and in a form that will make it harder than ever 
for me to resist it. The man I love is coming soon 
to me, and this time he will be free and alone, and 
he needs me." She broke down for a moment. 
"You don't know, you never loved any one like 
that. You can't understand what it means to me." 

Diverted for a moment from his own sorrow by 
his desire to comfort his cousin, he said : 

"My dear little girl, don't think me heartless after 
all you have done for me. I can never tell you how 
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I appreciate it, but for your own sake I must say 
what I think. I know you love this man, but I 
can't help feeling that it is a madness, an insanity 
that has seized you. You hardly know him. If 
you could marry him you might be bitterly disap- 
pointed in him. We read of love like that, that 
endures, but do we ever see it in real life? Do you 
know any two people who love as you think you 
and this man love each other? You have a happy 
home, a husband who loves you. Yes, I know Bob's 
limitations. I know he isn't a mate really for a 
woman like you, but he protects and cares for you 
at every turn. Your father's heart would be broken 
at your desertion. Your children would despise, 
and justly, a mother who would leave them. Your 
own spotless life would be, at least in the eyes of 
the world, a soiled and worthless thing. Could you, 
with your pride of race and your sensitive nature, 
could you live yourself with that sense of dishonor 
in your own soul? Elise, face it! Look at the 
thing squarely, and understand what it really 
means! Your own selfish gratification against all 
that the world counts highest and best. You are not 
a weakling who must indulge every desire at any 
cost. You have strength and self-control far above 
the average, and yet you allow yourself to consider 
even for a moment yielding to this temptation." 

Elise drew her hands away from him and got up 
and walked up and down the long room. 

"Winthrop," she said, "you don't understand. 
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Let me tell you a little story. Once at a summer 
resort I met a woman with a face so full of peace, 
a nature so poised and so full of strength that one 
day I asked her if she had ever had any real trouble 
in her life. She seemed so placid, so unruffled that 
I wondered if she knew what sorrow and temptation 
meant. 

" *My dear/ she said to me, 'I am going to tell 
you something that I rarely speak of to any one. 
Years ago I had a little daughter, the one human 
being whom I loved with all my heart and soul. 
She was beautiful and strong and happy, and my 
whole life was centred in her. One morning she 
left the house to go to play with a little neighbor, 
calling out a cheery good-by to me as she danced 
away. From that day to this I have had no trace 
of her. She disappeared as utterly as though the 
earth had swallowed her up. There has never been 
an hour in my life since that I have not looked and 
listened for her. Many and many a time have I 
followed a face tha:t bore a fleeting resemblance to 
my little girl. If I even knew that she was dead 
and safe it would be easier. It happened ten years 
ago, and she is a woman now, if she still lives, and 
God knows where she is or what kind of a life she 
may be leading. I had to learn peace, to say to my 
heart, "Be still," for if I died or lost my reason there 
would be no one to look for her or to welcome her 
if she ever came back.' " Elise paused. "My life is 
like that, Winthrop. There isn't a day or an hour 
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when I am not conscious that the man I love is 
lonely and unhappy, and that he needs me. He has 
had nothing in his life but money — no love. Noth- 
ing that satisfied his heart. It isn't for myself, 
Winthrop. I could bear it, the loneliness, the sep- 
aration, but he suffers, too, and that I cannot bear. 
It is a madness, an obsession, as you say, but I am 
torn in two between my love and my duty. I tell 
you that no consideration for myself would cause a 
moment's hesitation if I could give him happiness. 
Dishonor, disgrace, would be nothing to me if I 
could bear them alone. I would give my life for 
him, if necessary, Winthrop. You don't under- 
stand! You never will know until you love some 
one like that." 

She gave way utterly then, and broke into a pas- 
sion of tears. The strain of the last week, the effort 
to keep up for her cousin's sake, and to help him, 
and back of it all the fear of her own weakness, 
all combined to bring about a condition of mind 
which frightened Winthrop, and he made every 
effort to help her to regain her self-control. At 
last she raised her head and said : 

"You know how I have always despised this sort 
of hysteria, this lack of self-control. Help me to 
forget it, Winthrop. I am ashamed of myself. 
Don't fear for me, dear. I think I am able to do 
the right thing. Let us fight it out together and be 
thankful that we have each other. Don't worry 
any more about me. I was tired and overwrought. 
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I shall not give way again. Now go, dear, go home 
and take up your life as best you can. Bury the 
past and begin anew. God will give me strength 
to meet what is before me, and if I fail, at least, 
Winthrop, remember that I tried to do the right 
thing. But I will tell you now that in certain ways 
I am as powerless to go against that man's will as I 
should be to combat his physical strength. He has 
a strange power over me, and he knows it as well 
as I do. Call it hypnotism, if you will, perhaps it 
is, but if ever I go away with him it will be his will 
and not mine. You will know that I am as little 
able to resist his voice if he says 'Come,' as I should 
be to resist physical force. When a woman loves as 
I do, Winthrop, her life is no longer her own. I 
have always despised such weakness, but now I 
know the truth about it." 

"I can't believe that, Elise," said her cousin 
gravely. "Every human being has the power to say 
*No' to temptation, and you, with your strong char- 
acter and your beautiful soul, you could not go 
wrong like that. I know you better than you know 
yourself. I have more faith in you than you have 
in yourself. You are strong and fine, and able to 
resist. Bless you, dear one, for all that you have 
been to me and to that poor little girl. Now good- 
by, dear. I can never tell you how I feel about you. 
You have never yet failed a human soul who trusted 
you, and you never will ! Let this horrible story of 
mine be a lesson to you against yielding to a feeling 
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of this kind. People like you and me, Elise, cannot 
go against everything that they know to be honor- 
able and right without making a wreck of them- 
selves. I am far more heedless and impulsive than 
you are, and I did not stop to weigh the conse- 
quences of my acts. But your life has always been 
governed by principles — ^by your high sense of duty 
— and yet you can contemplate throwing everything 
overboard. Think of Robert without you! The 
children — your father! Why, Elise, you must cer- 
tainly be crazy!" 

"Sometimes I think Robert would not break his 
heart about me! Sometimes I get so tired of his 
childishness, his irresponsibility, that I cannot stand 
it. I want a man who is strong and who has some 
fire and ambition in him. Not just a good-natured, 
affectionate animal who can no more comprehend 
me than he can fly. I sometimes think I could for- 
give positive sins more easily if they were the result 
of the struggles of a strong nature. I hate a nega- 
tive nature — one that neither desires nor feels any- 
thing intensely. Amusement is all Bob cares for — 
nothing else interests him for a moment. What 
does his devotion to me mean? Simply that I can 
please him — that I am attractive to him physically — 
that I make him comfortable, and I have a power 
of bringing out his best qualities which gives him 
a self-satisfied feeling of approval of himself. What 
does he know of my real self — the self that thinks 
and feels and loves? I am a closed book to him 
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in those ways, that whole side of my nature is un- 
known to him. To-night he will meet me cheer- 
fully, glad to see me again — but with absolutely no 
comprehension of what I have been through these 
few days. He will feel relieved that the affair is 
closed — for it would have been an embarrassing en- 
tanglement if Mary had lived — and having settled 
the matter in this common-sense fashion, he will see 
no reason why I should not be as ready to smile and 
be gay as before. And yet I ought not to say these 
things even to you, Winthrop; it is not loyal nor 
kind, and God knows that Robert never has failed to 
be both loyal and kind to me. Only I want some- 
thing more — and I shall never be satisfied without 
it, for I know what it is.** 

"Elise,** said Winthrop, putting his hand on her 
shoulder, "I wish that you might find the happiness 
that you seek, but since it must not — cannot be — 
since happiness does not seem to be meant for either 
you or me — let us stand together and try to find 
something to do that will help us to forget our own 
troubles. It is the only solution for us, dear — and 
promise me one thing — promise me that you will 
never go away without first coming to me and tell- 
ing me. I will not hinder you if you must go, but 
come and say good-by to me if it must be." 

Elise promised him what he asked, knowing that 
she could trust him. Then he turned away from 
her and went back to his own home — ^back to the 
fault-finding and unhappiness which was all that 
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home meant to him. Elise, white and tired, pre- 
pared herself to meet her husband and to go back 
to her problems, strengthened by her cousin's faith 
and by his words, and resolved once more not to 
allow her weakness to hurt any one else. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



It was not more than three weeks after the trag- 
edy of Mary Adams' death before Robert Sinclair 
had a letter from John Maynard announcing his 
arrival in New York. The Sinclairs were already 
at their summer place, and Robert went in town at 
once in order to discuss the San Francisco affairs 
with him. Contrary to his usual custom, he had 
hurried away on an early train without seeing Elise 
and telling her what had called him to town, so she 
was quite unprepared when Robert telephoned her 
about four o'clock that he was bringing Maynard 
out for dinner and to stay the night. As she hung 
up the receiver after hearing his words she almost 
staggered as she put out a hand to steady herself. 
She felt faint and ill, so ill that it seemed to her 
that she could never control herself sufficiently to 
dress and go downstairs, and preside at the dinner 
table. She sat perfectly still for nearly half an 
hour, fighting with all the strength that was in her 
to pull herself together. At last she ventured to 
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go downstairs to give the necessary orders about 
the dinner, although in a house where guests were 
always coming and going one or two extra ones 
made little difference. Still she remembered that 
this was the first time John Maynard had ever seen 
her in her own home, and a natural touch of femi- 
nine vanity made her especially anxious that all 
should go smoothly. Then she went back to her 
room, and finding herself still faint, she went to 
her medicine closet and poured out for herself a stiff 
dose of a powerful stimulant which had been given 
her at a time when she had an obstinate fainting 
fit. She never depended upon stimulants of any 
sort, but in this emergency she felt that she must 
resort to anything that would help her over the 
evening, and it was not long before she felt the color 
coming back to her face, and her nervousness began 
to subside. 

Frances ran in talking gayly about some things 
she had been doing, and perched on the arm of a 
chair to watch her mother's toilet. She and Henry 
were old enough now to come down to dinner witb 
the family, but when there were guests they dined 
earlier and only came in for a short time to meet 
people, and Frances was always intensely interested 
in her mother's looks and the gowns she wore. 
Elise had all the love of pretty things that naturally 
belongs to a woman, and her artistic sense enabled 
her to choose clothes which made the most of her 
beauty. "Which gown shall I wear, Frances?" she 
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asked. "You decide. We are going to have guests 
and I want to wear my very prettiest one." Frances 
reflected very gravely over such a serious question, 
and finally said : "Oh, mother ! wear the shimmery 
one that looks like your opal necklace." Elise 
brought out an exquisite dress which did suggest 
opals and changeable colors. "Go and ask Cousin 
Dora to come here a minute," she said. "Tell her I 
want her to help me a little" (for Winthrop and 
Dora had been staying at the house over Sunday, 
and were dressing for dinner at that hour also). 

Dora came in shortly with her beautiful blond 
hair hanging over her shoulders, and a pretty ki- 
mona wrapped around her. 

How stunning you look, Elise!" she exclaimed. 
I've never seen that gown before." 

No, it just came home a day or two ago, and I 
wanted you to look me over and see if I am all 
right." 

"Couldn't be improved, my dear," said Dora. 
Then, half enviously, "I do wish I could afford to 
have Maurice make my gowns." 

"He is good," replied Elise, "but you know with 
your figure you look well in anything, Dora." 

Pleased and flattered, Dora surveyed herself in 
Elise's long dressing glass, and she said, "Well, I 
haven't gone off much in my looks yet, have I ? If 
I had a husband who wanted me to have everything, 
as yours does, I would have some clothes. But you 
know how Winthrop is ; he never wants me to spend 
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a cent for myself, and he positively grows worse all 
the time." 

"But, my dear girl, you know Winthrop is trying 
awfully hard to get free from some of those old 
debts, and he doesn't get anything for himself." 

"Oh, yes ! you always defend Winthrop, of course, 
but if you had to live with him you might know him 
a little better," retorted Dora. 

"Dora," said Elise earnestly, "you forget that I 
have known Winthrop many years more than you 
have, and it seems to me that if I had a husband 
with the talent and ambition that he has, I would 
gladly go without everything to help him. I don't 
mean to blame Robert, for he is so good to me, but 
I do wish he wanted to make something of his life. 
What does it mean to a woman who is alive in 
brain and soul just to be petted and cared for like 
a child? I would a thousand times rather work 
beside a man who had great ambitions and help him 
to realize them, to feel that my brain and my 
strength were always behind him, than to live this 
luxurious pleasure-seeking life with so little effort 
of any sort in it," she ended passionately. 

"That's all very well to talk about, my dear," said 
Dora, "but if you had to face the daily fact of not 
enough money to do anything you want to, you'd 
find it a very different story. You've always had 
everything you wanted, and a family who think 
everything you do is just right, and you don't know 
what you are talking about." 
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EHse gave a little sigh as she clasped her opal 
necklace. 

"You may be right, Dora," she answered, "but it 
does seem to me that there are many worse things 
than lack of money." 

"Money helps make thitigs go smoothly every 
time, though," answered Dora. "Well, you look 
just exactly right, and now I'll finish my dressing 
and be downstairs as soon as I can." 

On the train coming out from the city Robert had 
referred in a sympathetic way to Maynard's loss of 
his wife in the San Francisco disaster, and Maynard 
had repHed frankly: 

"You know my wife has been partially insane for 
years, and I have had no home life, so I will not pre- 
tend that her death was anything but a relief. I 
have had success in everything except the one thing 
that really counts for true happiness, and that I 
have missed." 

Robert put his hand on the other man's shoulder 
for a moment as he said earnestly: "You have 
missed the best that life can bring to a man, then. 
Maynard, a man does not often speak of his wife to 
another man, but I can tell you that life would be 
worth nothing to me without my wife. I sometimes 
wonder if there was ever another woman as fine as 
she is, for she has everything that a woman should 
have — ^beauty, intellect, and a character that is so 
steadfast and true that a doubt of her could never 
cross my mind. I have had a happy life, Maynard, 
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but the greatest blessing of all has been my wife. I 
am glad you are to meet her, and I hope you will 
stay long enough to get to know her, for a woman 
like her makes a man reverence all women more. 
She ought to have married a bigger man than I am, 
although I have never yet seen a man who was a 
fitting mate for her, but thank God ! she loved me, 
and the one great wish of my life is to shield her 
from all unhappiness." 

Bob's voice dropped as he finished, for he felt 
half ashamed of his sudden outburst to a man who 
was almost a stranger. Still, there was always a 
quick comprehension and fine sensitiveness in John 
Maynard that often impelled people to open their 
hearts to him. He put out his hand to Robert as 
he answered : 

"I am glad you have said this to me, Sinclair. I 
appreciate it, and when I met Mrs. Sinclair when 
you were at Banff I sincerely hoped that the day 
would come when I should know her better." 

There was certainly a deep undertone of truth in 
Maynard's words, which meant more to him than to 
Elise's husband. Such curious truths sometimes 
are hidden in most commonplace words, spoken 
often apparently in jest, words which, if their true 
meaning were known, would change the whole 
course of one's life, and yet so dead and dull are 
our physical senses that we pass over these abysses 
without a suspicion of the depths that may be yawn- 
ing at our feet. 
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To Robert Sinclair these words were but a cour- 
teous agreement with his own, and no thought of 
the possible trouble which might come to him be- 
cause John Maynard had crossed his path entered 
his mind. 

Elise was standing in the wide hall as the two 
men entered the house, and as she saw them coming 
toward her the old faintness began to creep over 
her, but the moment her hand touched John May- 
nard's her strength came back. Once more she felt 
the curious sense of security, of well-being. She 
likened it herself to the sensation which comes to 
the opium lover when his drug begins to take effect. 
When she was in the room with John Maynard she 
was never really conscious of anything but his pres- 
ence. While she talked and laughed and seemed 
quite as usual, it always seemed unreal to her, like 
one of those dreams when one knows that it is a 
dream, but she never lost a motion or a word of 
Maynard's even when she was talking to other 
people. Maynard thought that he had never seen 
her looking so well. Her excitement and nervous- 
ness had brought the color vividly to her face, and 
her eyes shone as she welcomed him in her cordial, 
graceful manner to her home. 

The men hurried away to dress, and she had no 
chance for conversation with him until they were at 
the dinner table. Elise herself was unusually silent. 
Try as she would, she could not force the stream of 
small talk required from a hostess, but the others 
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were all good talkers — her father, her husband, 
Winthrop, and Dora — so her own silence was not 
noticeable. She compared the faces of the four 
men : Her father, thin, dark, keenly intelligent, but 
with a tinge of sadness that was temperamental. 
Bob, big and blond, a trifle coarsened by too. much 
flesh, but jolly and good-tempered and irresponsible 
as a boy. Winthrop's type was unusual. He, too, 
was large, a commanding figure always, strikingly 
handsome, and full of wit and audacity. As a din- 
ner guest he was always in demand, and many an 
occasion had owed its success entirely to his ability 
as an entertainer. There was an Irish streak some- 
where in his ancestry, and the grace and charm 
for which the gentlefolk of Ireland are famous was 
his to a great degree, and his temperament was a 
happy blending of the emotional and poetic, bal- 
anced by good judgment and an ability to feel and 
know the real from the spurious in estimating hu- 
man affairs. Elise was very proud of this cousin 
of hers, and glad that chance had brought about a 
meeting between her cousin and Maynard. May- 
nard himself lost nothing by comparison with the 
others. He was not handsome, hardly good-looking, 
slender, neither light nor dark in coloring, tall, and 
broad-shouldered, but with an air and manner that 
instantly commanded attention. One hardly knew 
why, yet when he did speak every one listened. He 
was the central figure always in a group of people, 
probably on account of a curious personal magnet- 
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ism which was felt by every man, woman, and child 
who came into his presence. He was an earnest 
talker, however, and well worth listening to, and 
before the dinner was over the others were begging 
him for further details of the California disaster, 
which he pictured in a graphic way. He understood 
that Elise did not care to talk herself, and to save 
her he talked on for a long time, for his long years 
of travel in strange countries had given him a host 
of incidents which could always be brought into 
play. 

Toward the end of the dinner Winthrop told a 
little love story, which had been brought to his 
notice a short time before, and the conversation 
drifted into a discussion of the influence which a 
woman may have over a man's life. Winthrop ac- 
knowledged that he believed that the only real happi- 
ness that this world could give came from the love 
of one man and one woman truly mated. "We men 
laugh at constancy and fidelity, and declare that at 
heart we are polygamous creatures, but I really be- 
lieve that that is because we are always seeking for 
the true mate that we so seldom find." 

As he spoke his mind naturally reverted to his 
affair with Mary Adams, and as he remembered the 
part that Elise had played in it, he turned toward 
her with a look of deep affection in his eyes. May- 
nard caught the look, and naturally not knowing 
the circumstances he instantly thought: "He's in 
love with her, too," and a feeling of insane jealousy 
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entered his mind for a moment. What part could 
he expect to play in her life? She had everything 
that a woman could desire. If she did not love her 
husband here was this fascinating cousin always at 
hand. He had been mad and insane to think that 
she cared for him, and with a reckless understand- 
ing of what lay beneath his words he took up his 
wine glass and said: 

"I propose a toast for the men only to drink — ^to 
the one woman who is in every man's life !" knowing 
as he said it that he and Sinclair and Raymond 
would drink it with the same woman in mind. 

Elise shivered, and for an instant she almost hated 
Maynard, not understanding what had tempted him 
to such a speech. A silence fell upon the table. Al- 
though no one understood except Maynard and 
Elise what his words meant, yet they all felt that 
something uncomfortable had happened. 

Soon after this incident they all rose from the 
table, and as usual on fine evenings they wandered 
out on the piazzas, which were broad and sur- 
rounded the house. They were on the shore of the 
Sound, and the moon was just rising and sending a 
silver path across the water almost to their door. 
The children had been out for an automobile ride 
and were just returning to beg their father's per- 
mission to stay out longer. As the evening was 
warm and beautiful, he consented, on condition that 
their grandfather should go with them, and Win- 
throp suggested that the car should take Dora and 
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himself to the station, as it was necessary for him 
to return that evening. 

After the automobilists had driven away, Robert 
settled himself in a big piazza chair to talk over 
business matters with Maynard and his wife, for 
he always wanted Elise's judgment in matters that 
concerned their mutual welfare. Time slipped rap- 
idly away as Maynard unfolded to them his plans 
for rebuilding in San Francisco on the ground ad- 
joining theirs, and showed them how much they 
would all gain by cooperating and joining forces. 
The persistent ringing of the telephone bell, which 
no one answered, at last drew Bob's attention, and, 
excusing himself, he ran into answer it. Returning 
presently, he said : 

"It's most annoying, Maynard, but I shall have 
to leave you for a little while. Our chauffeur has 
been arrested for speeding, and I'll have to go and 
bail him out." Turning to Elise, he added : "Your 
father and the children are waiting with him, and 
are all right, but I've got to go and settle it. They 
had left Dora and Winthrop at their station and 
started out for a good run across the island, when 
they were pulled in. If I hurry I can just catch this 
next train. Good-by — Maynard, make yourself 
comfortable and we'll finish our talk later." 

The sudden and unhoped-for dispersal of the din- 
ner party, leaving Elise entirely alone with John 
Maynard, gave them an opportunity for talking 
things over such as they had not dared to hope for. 
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Elise was lying back in a big steamer chair, and 
the moonhght fell upon the shimmery folds of her 
gown and threw her face into relief against the 
cushions. For a few moments neither of them 
spoke, but Maynard, leaning against the piazza rail- 
ing, watched the expression in her eyes. 

"Are you glad I came, dear?'' he asked gently. 
"Is it the same with you as it was when I saw you 
at Banff, or have you changed and forgotten me?" 

For answer she raised her eyes and looked into 
his face. Then, with a low murmur, "Forgotten, 
John? Do you think I ever forget for one mo- 
ment?" She put out her hands to him, and in an 
instant he was kneeling beside her chair and holding 
her close in his arms. No words were spoken for a 
long time. It was the old, old story repeated when- 
ever they touched each other; an intoxication, a 
madness of joy that swept away every other 
thought; that made them forget that there was a 
world outside themselves, or that anything else in 
life counted. At last, waking to a sudden con- 
sciousness of the flight of time, Maynard said : 

"We have so much to say, so much to consider. 
Sweetheart, I can never let you go ag^ain. I am 
free now, and can protect you. You will come, 
dear one, you will come with me now. It is useless 
to fight it longer. Our love is stronger than we 
are, and sooner or later we must yield to it. Come 
now, dear, to-night. Let us go away together, and 
in my arms you will forget all that seems to hold 
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you here. Dear heart, I need you. I cannot go 
away again and live without you. You will come, 
dear, will you not ?" 

"Oh, John," she answered, "I love you as no 
woman ever loved a man before, it seems to me. 
Life of my life, soul of my soul, in every act and 
thought I am yours, but I cannot go away with you. 
It means heartbreak and ruin and desolation for all 
those that I leave behind me. You know it. You 
have seen yourself how they love me, how they trust 
me. Ah, God! I cannot, dear, I cannot leave them 
like this. You know what you are to me. My 
heaven is in your arms. I ask no other. You are 
my king, the master of my soul, and I would follow 
you to the ends of the earth if I could, but don't ask 
this of me, for I cannot, dear. I cannot betray my 
trust — all that has been given into my hands to 
cherish and to hold." 

She took his face between her two hands and 
looked into his eyes again, and then she kissed him 
madly, passionately, with all the depth of love that 
she felt for him. 

"John, dearest one, don't make me choose between 
you and my duty, I beg of you, sweetheart, but stay 
here in New York near me so that I can see you 
sometimes. Let us be friends, sharing each other's 
lives as far as we can honestly, but don't make me 
choose. Don't go away and leave me again, for I 
cannot live without you, dear. I cannot let you go 
again," she begged. 
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"EHse," he answered gravely, "you know that 
can never be. We can't be friends. I couldn't if I 
wanted to, and I don't want to. I love you as a man 
loves but once the woman whom he wants for his 
wife, and I have a passionate nature that can only 
be held within certain bounds and no more. I am 
jealous by nature. To-night at dinner when your 
cousin turned to you with a look of love in his eyes 
I hated him, and when I think that this very night 
I have to let you go to your husband's arms, I could 
kill him or you almost, rather than let you go. I am 
only half civilized, I sometimes think. The primi- 
tive man with all his savage passions is just under 
the surface with me. I have lived a wild and reck- 
less life at times, among men where strength and 
the power to conquer gave a man the right to do as 
he wished. In the mad game of chance that we call 
life I have always played fair, though, and I only 
wish that these were the old days when a man could 
capture a woman by his own superior strength and 
power, but now we are bound on every side by con- 
ventions and man-made laws until we hardly dare 
acknowledge the truth to ourselves. By every law 
of God a man and a woman who love as we do are 
meant for each other. We did not mean to love 
each other, it was beyond our control, but we can 
break the bonds that hold us and be happy together. 
I love you, sweetheart, and I want you, dear, want 
you for my very own. Will you come, dear, will 
you come?" 
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Elise was silent. She did not answer his pas- 
sionate pleading, save by an added pressure of her 
hand. She got up from her chair and paced back 
and forth on the long piazza, while John leaned 
against the rail waiting for her to speak. Then, as 
she passed him, he put out his hand and drew her 
to him — ^gently. She put both arms around his neck 
and laid her face against his — yielding herself to 
him completely as she had never done to any one 
else in her whole life. 

"There is so much that I want to tell you," she 
said at last ; *T know you so little — I know nothing 
of your real tastes, of all those external qualities 
which, after all, count for so much in daily life. 
And what do you know of me? We have never 
held ten minutes' sensible, earnest conversation on 
any single subject. Always when we are together 
we are not in our right minds really — we are dazed 
—obsessed by this tremendous feeling — we are not 
at all our normal selves. And yet you ask me to 
go away with you from my home, my children — 
from all my safe, sheltered, protected life to a life 
that would mean only your presence. You ask me 
to give up my spotless reputation, my honor, my 
duty, and leaving all others, cleave only unto you. 
I shall not even be free to take your name unless my 
husband is willing to divorce me, as he may decline 
to do. And I, Elise Sinclair, supposedly a woman 
of character and intelligence, wise enough to fully 
understand the step that you are urgping me to take 
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— I who have despised others who had no self-con- 
trol or self-denial, and who yielded to every passing 
impulse — I am considering your proposition. In 
my heart I know that I love you well enough to 
follow you to the ends of the earth — that I should 
be happier just to be near you — to care for you — to 
know that you were always coming back to me at 
night — than I ever could be without you in a posi- 
tion of the greatest glory and honor. And yet, I 
don't even know whether you would be true to me — 
and if you were not I think it would kill me. You 
have told me yourself that you have had many af- 
fairs with women — that you see no special wrong in 
those affairs unless you are hurting or betraying 
some one. It is one of the horrible facts of life that 
a man can really love one woman with all the better 
part of his nature and yet be physically attracted by 
women of a lower type, and can yield to the attrac- 
tion without considering it very wrong. I have 
learned much charity of late years, learned not to 
condemn too severely a man who does these things, 
learned that a man's nature is such that the sin is 
not the same for him as for a woman. All this I 
know and understand and forgive. But back of 
all this talk of a double standard for men and 
women lies a higher, deeper truth than that of mere 
physical desires and tendencies. There is a higher 
call to loyalty and fidelity, the call of my soul to 
yours, and that demands that you be absolutely true 
to me in every way. Can you, knowing your own 
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temperament as you do, and knowing as you do the 
power that the physical temptation has for you — 
can you swear to me, and to your own soul, that you 
would always be true to me under all circumstances, 
as true as you would expect me to be to you? 
There might be no legal tie — as we both know. In 
the eyes of the world I should be simply your mis- 
tress. Are you strong enough never to allow the 
sneers of the world to alter your feeling toward 
me? Would it not be probable that as the years go 
by and I lose my youth and attractiveness, that you 
would begin to despise me for my own weakness — 
for my desertion of all that I should have cherished 
and held most dear? For I should be doing a great 
wrong if I did this. We both know it, we are no 
longer hot-headed children to be swayed by our pas- 
sions alone. We are highly developed human beings 
— who long ago learned to live by the light of rea- 
son — and yet we are seriously contemplating a step 
that has nothing to justify it except our love for 
each other." 

John raised her face so that he could look straight 
into her eyes, as he answered: '^Beloved, all that 
you say is true, every word of it, and I know as well 
as you do how much I am asking of you. I am not 
asking you either, in a sense. I am only trying to 
put before you the whole situation — which, in a nut- 
shell, means life without me or life with me. As 
to my feeling to you, that there could never be any 
question about. Ten years ago, or twenty, I could 
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not have known as I know to-day that you are the 
one and only woman that I have ever wanted or ever 
shall want. Many times have I felt the sex attrac- 
tion — and many times have I yielded to it — idly — 
lightly — sometimes seriously with a woman I was 
really fond of. And until the real thing comes — 
one fancies each time that perhaps it is love. But 
when the right woman comes, one knows — how or 
why I cannot say — but the feeling is so much 
stronger and bigger than you are yourself that it 
carries you away from all the boundaries set by 
common sense. We both seem to know and feel 
that we have always loved each other — ^that we al- 
ways have and always will. That nothing could 
really separate us again — not even death. From the 
moment that I kissed you you were mine and al- 
ways will be. This outward life of yours with all 
its entangling ties is not the reality for you; only 
unfortunately we are so little developed psychically 
that we do not know who does belong to us — and 
we make these wretched mistakes that follow us all 
our earth lives. My wife has gone, mercifully re- 
moved from her misery and suffering. I am once 
more a free men, free to make or mar my happiness 
once more. Without you, I have no purpose, no 
aim, save a love of humanity and a desire to do 
what I can to help relieve its suffering. Ah! — ^but 
Elise! — that does not take the place of the warm, 
human relation — the love of a woman like you who 
can satisfy every desire of my soul. I want you; 
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with every instinct and feeling of my body and my 
spirit, I cry out for you. I want to go to sleep with 
my head upon your breast — with your arms about 
me. I want to wake in the morning and know that 
you are there — that you are mine — all mine! Kiss 
me, beloved, kiss me as you kissed me that night 
at Banff — do you remember, sweetheart, when I 
held you in my arms and told you that you were 
my sweetheart, my baby — the one woman in all the 
world to me?" 

Again the old madness held them fast — it was 
always the same when they were together. His 
touch made her forget heaven and earth ; it took her 
into an enchanted world where they two wandered 
by themselves and needed nothing else. We talk 
of the hot blood of youth and of its temptations 
on that account, but it is like the flame of a candle 
when compared to the intensity of passion and feel- 
ing of a fully developed man or woman — that is 
like the great light of a powerful electric burner, 
which searches into every comer and crevice of the 
personality, bringing out a depth of unsuspected 
feelings. 

There was no more discussion of the subject 
then. They simply gave themselves up to the joy 
of being together again, to the keen delight of per- 
sonal contact — to that wonderful sense of perfect 
happiness which comes only from the presence of 
the loved one. 

At last John said: "You cannot give me up, 
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dearest, you can never let me go away and leave 
you again. If it were my own happiness alone 
that was at stake, I would not urge you to come, 
but you need me, dear one, just as I need you. I 
cannot give you up. Can you decide to say good-by 
and to send me away without you?" 

The far-away sound of the automobile horn fell 
upon their ears and Elise roused herself as she 
answered : 

"Give me a little time to think, dear. I cannot 
answer you now. I cannot even think." 

"Listen, then, Elise," said Maynard, speaking 
rapidly. "I am leaving for Europe day after to- 
morrow for a flying trip, just over and back. I am 
going on the Liicania, After I leave here to-morrow 
morning I want you to think it all over and write to 
me. Send a letter to the steamer and I will carry 
away with me the message that you send me, and 
when I come back I will see you again. Then we 
must decide. It must be all or nothing, dear one, 
for I cannot share you with another man. You 
must come with me or else I must go away and see 
you no more. Kiss me, now, darling. Ah, dear 
heart, with your lips on mine, with your heart beat- 
ing against my heart, can you tell me to go, to leave 
you and never see you again? You are mine and 
you know it. Tell me so, say it so I can hear it," he 
said, holding her closer to him. 

"I love you, I love you, dearest," she answered. 
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"I cannot go on living without you. Don't ask mt 
to. I cannot bear it, my love, my love!" 

The automobile drew nearer, and Maynard lighted 
a cigar and walked out to meet the car, and Elise 
slowly moved forward, half dazed, to hear the de- 
tails of the mishap from the children. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



It was a long night and a sleepless one for two 
people in the Sinclair house that night. 

John Maynard did not even undress to go to bed 
until nearly morning, for he knew that sleep was 
impossible, and he spent the hours thinking over 
the possibilities which the future held for himself 
and Elise Sinclair. He owned to himself that he 
had lost his head, the self-control which he had al- 
ways used to curb his passionate nature, and noth- 
ing remained but an intense desire for the woman 
he loved. The thought that she was at that mo- 
ment probably sleeping in the arms of another man 
drove him to the point of jealous frenzy. Then he 
would half dream for a moment that she was still 
with him, and he could feel again her soft arms 
about his neck, the perfume of her hair and skin. 
Then he dropped to sleep for a few moments and 
the dream seemed so vivid that he woke suddenly 
saying, "Sweetheart," with the belief that she was 
really in his arms. 
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"She asked me to be friends; just to see her 
sometimes and not to ask anything more," he said 
to himself sarcastically. "Does she know, can any 
woman know how impossible that is for a man when 
he loves a woman?'* 

As for Elise, all that long night she lay quietly 
beside her husband with a fever in her brain and 
the memory of John Maynard's passionate kisses on 
her lips. She was still so much under the influence 
of his personality that she did not even think clearly. 
She did not yet know what she would say to him in 
the letter that she had promised that he should take 
to England with him. She, too, was in a dream 
world where only John Maynard and herself lived. 
The rest of the world seemed too far away to count, 
and she went over and over in her thoughts every 
word that had been spoken between them that even- 
ing. As long as he was in the house her strength 
and courage kept up, and she dressed and went down 
to breakfast still with the feeling of the unreality 
of everything about her. 

She had no chance for a word alone with May- 
nard, as he was leaving on an early train, but as 
he said good-by to her, he added in an undertone, 
"You will write?" and she answered, "Yes, surely." 
Then he was gone. 

Immediately she was called by the children to at- 
tend to something for them, and one thing after 
another claimed her time until it was late afternoon 
before she had a chance to shut herself into her 
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room to think over the situation and to decide what 
she would write. At last she began the letter. She 
wrote rapidly and steadily without pausing for a 
second, for the letter came straight from her heart 
and wrote itself almost against her own will. It 
seemed as though some force outside herself held 
her hand and guided her pen, for until it was all 
done she did not seem to realize herself what she 
had said. This was the letter : 

My Sweetheart : I have reached the limit of my strength. 
A few more nights like last night and my brain will give way, 
and I should go insane. Not once did I close my eyes. Again 
and again did I feel your arms about me, your kisses on my 
lips. I knew that you were with me in spirit. Love like ours 
is seldom given to mortals, and when it is given, pain and 
suffering go hand in hand with it. But I thank God that I 
have known this supreme joy of loving and being loved. It 
is worth a hell of suffering to have known this heaven of 
happiness. If to-night I could go to sleep quietly in your 
arms, with the knowledge that I should still have you with 
me when I awake in the morning, I would ask nothing more 
from life. I could face poverty, illness, disgrace, if through 
it all I could work with you and by your side. Ah, dearest, 
if we could only begin all over again and be young and free 
once more so that our happiness would not mean an agony 
of pain to any one else." 

And now you ask me to decide what the future shall hold 
for us, whether I will leave behind me all the duties and 
responsibilities which I voluntarily took upon myself, and 
"forgetting all others cleave only unto you as long as we 
both shall live," or whether I shall say good-by to you, know- 
ing that you will go out of my life forever and that I shall 
see you no more. Dear love, how can you ask me to say 
that? You might better put a dagger into my hand and ask 
me to stab you to the heart and then kill myself. 

John, dearest, I cannot say the words that will send you 
away from me. You knew that I could not, neither can I say 
the words that will bring misery into my own home. Dear 
heart, you are stronger than I am (the only man I have ever 
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known who was stronger than I; perhaps that is why I love 
you so), and you must decide for me. I surrender to you 
utterly, entirely, my life and my love, and you shall say what 
the future shall bring to us. You are a man of high ideals, of 
honor and uprightness, and you know what the decision will 
mean for me. If I go with you my husband's heart will be 
broken, even his fortune will be ruined, for his business affairs 
are so entangled with yours that it will ruin him if he with- 
draws, and he would have to do that if you took away his 
wife. My children will know that their mother went away 
and left them because she was weak and could not choose 
the right path, which she knew, and my boy's ideal of woman- 
hood will be lowered for all time. My father's life will be 
ended. As for myself, that does not count if I can make you 
happy, and I, too, shall be happy as long as we are together. 
The days and hours when you may have to be away from me 
I dare not face. It is only with your arms around me that I 
shall have courage to face life and try to forget the past. I 
do not even know you, in a sense. I have seen you a few 
times only. You say yourself you are jealous and passionate 
and hot-tempered. How can I be sure that you will not tire 
of me after a little? You do not know me, either. I do 
not know whether we have a single taste in common, do not 
even know whether you care for books or music or art, or any 
of the things that make my life. And yet I trust you — with 
my whole heart and soul I trust you, and I know that you 
love me and will always love me. I never really doubt you. 
Now, dear heart, I leave the decision to you, and when you 
come back I will do as you say. My life is all yours to do 
with as you will, and come what may I shall never reproach 
you. The responsibility and the blame will be my own. 

Always and forever yours, E. S. 



The letter was despatched at once to the steam- 
ship which was to carry Maynard to England the 
next day, and Elise prepared to spend the weeks 
which must elapse before his return as best she 
could, with a burden of uncertainty on mind and 
heart that seemed too great for her to bear. 

Maynard had gone away with a feeling of deep 
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depression. His natural impulse was always to do 
what was honorable and right, and he knew that 
he was wrong in urging Elise to leave her husband. 
When he was away from her he could reason it all 
out clearly enough, but her presence was enough to 
drive away every thought except his great desire for 
her. He loved her truly and unselfishly and desired 
her happiness more than his own, and if he had not 
realized so well how greatly she would suffer if he 
went away, he would not have urged her to make 
such a momentous decision. He cared very much 
for his own hard-earned reputation, and he dreaded 
the scandal that would follow almost as much as 
Elise did. He knew, of course, that a man will be 
forgiven where a woman will not be. Still, the fact 
that he had eloped with another man's wife would 
not be easily overlooked or forgiven in a man who 
was as famous as he was, especially as he fully 
intended to live only for Elise and to make her hap- 
piness his first consideration. 

Then sometimes another idea tempted him, and 
that was to let her live on with her husband in the 
same way and yet to see her as often as he wished 
himself. That would be easy enough in a big city — 
many a man or woman has led a double life that no 
one ever suspected. But this thought he turned 
aside at once. It was impossible to consider it with 
a woman like Elise. There might be some justifica- 
tion if he took her away entirely and held her in his 
own mind as his wife, even if he could not legally 
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make her so. But to ask her to live a daily lie — a 
life full of a deceit that would inevitably undermine 
all that was noblest and best in her — that was im- 
possible, and he dismissed the thought at once. 
There was no happy solution to their problem — only 
they could make up their minds to sacrifice their 
own happiness upon the altar of duty, and when they 
were not together that was what they each decided 
to do. 

John Maynard's trip on the steamer gave him 
ample time to go over the situation and to consider 
it from every standpoint. He had been so success- 
ful in everything that he had ever undertaken that 
he hated to give up a thing that he wanted with all 
his heart. He had seldom desired anything before 
that he had not been able to attain — and this added 
bitterness to his thoughts. If Elise had said "No," 
he would have fought her decision with all the 
force of his strong will, but since she had left the 
decision to him the appeal was made at once to all 
the chivalry in his nature. It made him realize 
that he must use every effort to protect her from 
the evil consequences of his own folly. And yet 
he did want her so much — so terribly much — 
that he could not make up his mind to give her up — 
to let her go out of his life. And so his days passed 
in the same agony of indecision that Elise was 
going through — both desiring with all the strength 
of unusually strong natures the one thing that was 
forbidden to them — ^both clinging desperately to 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



It would be at least three weeks before Maynard 
would return, and during that time Elise knew that 
she would get no word or answer to her letter. She 
knew that for the sake of her own safety that May- 
nard would not commit to paper the words that he 
would have to say to her. The long weary hours 
stretched out before her vision in a dismal proces- 
sion, and she wondered how she would ever have the 
courage to live through them. That very afternoon 
Katherine Wilson was coming out for a visit, and 
the day after the Harrisons had promised to run 
down for a few days. So outwardly Elise was oc- 
cupied, but inwardly a strange apathy and indiffer- 
ence kept her from taking any interest in any one 
or anything. 

Katherine had not been in the house many hours 
before she realized the change in Elise, and at first 
felt that she had come at an inopportune time, and 
that Elise was not glad to have her. This was so 
at variance with Elise's character, however, that 
she felt that this could not be the reason, for the 
relationship between them was so close and so hon- 
est that Elise would not have hesitated to tell Kath- 
erine had it been inconvenient to have her in the 
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house. Katherine tried in vain to divert her, even 
telling her about a little love affair that Conrad had 
just had, and trying by her sympathy and love to 
rouse Elise from her depressed condition. It was 
all in vain, however. Elise was gentle and sweet 
and thoughtful in every way, only she seemed to 
be made of ice, and any attempt to come near to her 
seemed unavailing. She said nothing, and in an- 
swer to Katherine's anxious inquiries she merely 
said that she did not feel well, but she gave no hint 
that there was anything on her mind. She did not 
neglect anything, only she wondered as she gave 
the daily orders and laid out plans for their summer 
how she could ever have cared for any of these de- 
tails — ^the fit of a gown, the serving of a dinner, the 
buying of a horse — all the little affairs which had 
always interested her keenly because she had al- 
ways been so alive to everything, so keenly respon- 
sive, and now it required the greatest effort for her' 
to decide upon anything. 

Bob was worried and told Katherine so, and 
b^ged her to stay as long as she could with them. 
Elise acknowledged her own weakness, but she felt 
as though she had received a physical blow that had 
almost stunned her, and she could not throw it off 
or rise above it. 

"If I am always to be like this," she thought, "I 
might as well go. I am good for nothing. I de- 
press every one, and certainly am no comfort to any 
of them." 
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Sometimes her keen sense of humor came to her 
rescue, and she laughed at herself, at her own folly, 
and resolved to throw it off. 

Whether it is true that two souls can be so per- 
fectly attuned that they can see and know what each 
is doing although absent in body is a question, but 
either that was true or else Elise had hypnotized her- 
self into the belief, but she frequently felt that she 
saw Maynard and knew what he was doing. His 
voice often seemed to call her as clearly as though 
he were beside her. Certainly the man's power over 
her was unusual, and had any one else told her of 
a similar experience she would have been very skep- 
tical, for while she did not doubt the existence of 
forces within and without which we but dimly un- 
derstand, her mind was too clear for her to accept 
many things without careful proof. 

The Harrisons came as they had planned, but 
George was still in a nervous and irritable state of 
mind, and Elise was so unlike herself that the house 
was anything but cheerful, and Daisy was bored to 
death with the situation. Like a child, as long as 
people amused her she loved them, but as soon 
as they cast the slightest damper over her pleasures 
they annoyed her, and she made no effort to conceal 
her feelings. She deliberately kept out of her hus- 
band's way, and now that Elise was so peculiar she 
made much of the children, and they spent most of 
their days together. 

Robert was devoted to Katherine, and Elise urged 
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him to do all he could for her pleasure, so they 
often drove in the big car for hours together, leav- 
ing Elise and George to their own moody thoughts. 
Fond as Elise had always been of George, at this 
time he only bored and tired her. She was really 
too ill in mind and body to exert herself for any one, 
and George, feeling half hurt at her apparent indif- 
ference, soon ceased to try to talk to her, and even 
when they were together they had none of the old 
familiar talks. 

If Elise had been less absorbed in her own prob- 
lem she would have been very much worried about 
George's condition, for he was a changed man In 
every way, and she would have made some effort to 
find out his trouble and would have tried to help 
him. Afterward, when it was too late to do any- 
thing, she reproached herself bitterly for her care- 
lessness and indifference. But, in spite of every- 
thing, of love and altruistic feeling and unselfish- 
ness, each man's troubles are his own, and as such 
are all absorbing to himself at the moment. We 
cannot feel any one's else toothache, or their heart- 
aches, or their worries. When we love them we 
feel sorry, and we try to help, but the pain is not 
the same as that that our own nerves report. That 
we never forget. It is the most important thing in 
the universe to us, and it turns us into selfish brutes 
and beasts. Grief and pain make one selfish, for the 
moment, at least; sometimes the memory of them 
after they have passed makes us tenderer toward 
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other suflferers, but at the moment that the Angel 
of Pain has us in her grip we are conscious of little 
outside ourselves. 

So it was with Elise, standing on the brink of a 
decision which meant misery whichever path she 
took, for at that time life looked utterly hopeless 
and wretched to her, torn as she was between her 
intense love and her duty. Life was evidently meant 
to be miserable, and no one was happy. Being 
down in the slough of despond herself, she had no 
power to lend a hand to pull George Harrison out 
of his abyss. 

When the Harrisons had been there about a 
week there came one of those perfect summer days 
when all the world seems made for happiness and 
Nature calls to all her children to come and play. 
At breakfast the plans for the day were discussed, 
and most of the party voted for a picnic out to a 
near-by island in the Sound. Elise said she did not 
care to go, and Katherine insisted upon staying 
with her. George said he had a headache but would 
row over and join them in the afternoon. So the 
party sailed away about eleven o'clock, and George 
went to his room to lie down for a while, and Elise 
settled herself in a hammock with a new book, and 
Katherine sat on the piazza near her writing let- 
ters. As she glanced up occasionally at Elise she 
saw that she was not reading, and the look of 
misery in her eyes as she lay back in the hammock 
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filled Katherine with anxiety. At last, unable to 
keep quiet any longer, she said : 

"Elise, dear, you are unhappy about something. 
Won't you let me help you ?" 

Elise's face instantly hardened as she answered 
quickly : 

"It is only that I do not feel well, Katherine. 
There is nothing that I can tell you." 

"Would you like to have us all go away and 
leave you alone? Perhaps it tires you to have so 
many guests all the time. You mustn't hesitate to 
tell me if that is so," said Katherine. 

"My dear girl," answered Elise, "what perfect 
nonsense! You are never in the way, and I love 
to have you here. The world seems all wrong 
sometimes, that is all." 

"It may seem so to me, Elise, but you have so 
much, both in yourself and in your surroundings. 
What more can you ask of life?" 

It was the same question that Winthrop had once 
asked of her, and she had answered it by telling 
him her story. Much as she loved Katherine, 
though, she could not tell her the story, and some- 
times she regretted having told it to Winthrop. She 
was glad he was away just then so that he suspected 
nothing. Had he been with her he would have 
known at once that the old affair had come to life 
once more and was troubling her. She did not 
answer Katherine directly, but she said: 

"Does any one get from life what they ask, do 
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you think? Do you know one person who is sat- 
isfied and happy?" 

*1 should have said you were, dear, happier than 
any one I know," answered Katherine. 

"Yes, I know, I know," answered Elise impa- 
tiently, "I have everything, all the goods the gods 
provide, have I not? Not a wish ungratified. 
Probably that is just the matter with me now. Like 
Alexander, I am weeping for new worlds to con- 
quer," and she laughed ironically. 

Katherine was puzzled, but said no more. She 
felt that underneath Elise's light words lay some 
hidden bitterness, but as Elise did not wish to tell 
her she could only stay quietly beside her, helping 
her as well as she could by her love and devotion. 
Sometimes that is all we can do for our dear ones, 
just stand aside and go on loving them ; seeing them 
go through the battles of life and knowing that the 
kindest thing we can do is to keep our hands off, 
•md to let them fight it out for themselves. And 
how we hate to do that, to let our children suffer, 
to see them make mistakes which it will take years 
to set right, and yet each must live his own life 
shut up inside his own little house of flesh and blood 
so far away even from those we love the best. 

Soon after this little conversation between Elise 
and Katherine they went in to lunch, and George 
Harrison joined them. He looked very ill, and 
said he had not been able to sleep. After lunch 
the three again returned to the piazza, and George 
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talked for a while and seemed quite like himself. 
About three o'clock he said he was going out to join 
the picnic party and would take one of the row- 
boats. He waved his hand gayly as he ran down 
the steps, and Elise remarked to Katherine that 
George really seemed better. The afternoon passed, 
Elise making an effort to talk. She and Katherine 
discussed many plans in connection with their young 
people. Conrad was a very talented boy, and was 
determined to go upon the stage. They all realized 
that the boy had unusual talent as well as a won- 
derful voice, but dreaded the associations for him 
while he was so young. Elise felt that the younger 
generation ought to be granted the right of choosing 
its own path, with guidance and advice from the 
elders, but without direct interference. Katherine 
was naturally anxious ; wanted the boy to do some 
work in the world, but feared the inevitable temp- 
tations that would come with a stage career. So the 
two women talked long and earnestly, and were sur- 
prised when the return of the family made them 
realize the lateness of the hour. • 

George was not with them, however, and had not 
been near the island, but as they all understood how 
moody and changeable he was they thought he had 
changed his mind, and all went in to dinner without 
waiting for him. Daisy was petulant about his al>- 
sence, but no one felt any anxiety until about nine 
o'clock, when there was still no news about him. 
Shortly after, a boy brought a special delivery let- 
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ter to Elise, and when she tore it open she found it 
inclosed a letter addressed to Daisy. Her eye caught 
the opening words of her own letter, which were 
as follows : 



My Dear Elise: Please read this in the solitude of your 
own room, and do not deliver the enclosed letter until after 
you have read all that I have to say. 

This is the last letter I shall ever write, and when you 
read it I shall be lying under the waters of Long Island 
Sound with my body weighted so that it will not rise again. 
This letter I shall mail in the next village, and you will 
get it this evening. 

Before you judge me, listen to what I have to say, and 
believe me that I have done what seemed to me right and 
best. As you know, I am a sick man, and have been for 
manyrmonths, but I have hoped against hope that I might re- 
cover. Last week I had a long talk with my physician, and 
he told me that I must give up business, give up worrying, 
and go into the country and live an outdoor life for several 
years, possibly always. When I told him that I absolutely 
could not, that it meant the loss of everything that I had in 
the world if I gave up business at this time, owing to special 
complications which no one else could unravel, the doctor 
put his hand on my shoulder and said, "Harrison, Fd give 
anything if I didn't have to tell you what I must tell you. 
If you do not follow my advice you will be in a lunatic asy- 
lum within six months, hopelessly insane. Will you do now 
what I advise?" You can imagine how I felt, but I gave 
the doctor no definite answer, but went home to think it 
over. At first I thought I would tell Daisy the whole story 
and ask her to begin life all over again with me on a farm 
where we could work together until I regained my health. 
But when I got home, suffering as I was, she met me with 
her usual inconsequence and lack of interest in my condi- 
tion, and finally went to bed in a passion because I refused to 
give her the money for some extravagant expenditures. Elise, 
my old friend, I was alone in the world, sick unto death, and 
with the care of a helpless, spoiled child on my hands. What 
could I do? I could not let her starve, and if I took her 
away to a lonely life in the country without money to give 
her the luxuries which she craved, what would happen? She 
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would give me no peace night or day. She would not work 
for me nor with me, and I could not succeed alone. 

On the other hand, I could not go on as I was going until 
I became a burden and a care, a creature without sense or 
brain who might live on for years. My wife could not earn 
her own living, much less take care of me. 

Elise, don't you see that there is only one thing I can do? 
Go out of life now while I still have enough control of my 
brain to do it. Then Daisy will have my life insurance, 
which will take care of her in comfort the rest of her life. 
There is no other path that I can see, and I feel that I am 
right in making this decision. If I •had for a wife a woman 
who was strong, and who loved me well enough to help me 
for a few years, I feel sure that I could get well and be my- 
self once more, but that is impossible. 

All my life I have taken care of other people gladly, will- 
ingly, but now there is no one left to take care of me when 
I need it. I know you and Bob, dear old friends, would give 
me money and stand by me, but that I could not accept from 
you. I have made my own way so far, and for years I have 
been under a strain both at home and in business that has 
broken me at last. Try to think kindly of me, you and Bob. 
Do not remember me as I have been lately when my heart 
was breaking and my brain was giving way. I have done the 
best I could. Pray for my soul that I may find rest. 

Devotedly your friend, 

George Harrison. 

The letter dropped from Elise's hand and she sat 
still for a moment trying to realize the situation. 
"His troubles are over," she thought. "Poor Daisy! 
she isn't worth it, but he did what he thought right, 
and she will never understand." Then she called 
her husband and gave him the letter, while she 
nerved herself to go and tell Daisy what had hap- 
pened. 

Robert read the letter, and then said quietly : 
I am not surprised, Elsie. This has been coming 
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for a long time," but he was deeply moved and 
shaken at the tragedy that had ended the life of 
his old friend. 

"I must go and tell Daisy," said Elise. "How 
can I tell her ? How can I ?" 

Daisy was in Tier room and Elise went at once to 
her and told her as gently as she could the terrible 
thing that had happened. At first she could hardly 
understand, but after she had read the letter that 
Greorge had sent to her she seemed to realize what 
had occurred. In her letter, which was brief, 
George had said : 

My Dear Wife: When you read this Elise will have al- 
ready told you that I have gone out of this life. The doctor 
has told me that I shall be hopelessly insane within a few 
months unless I give up business entirely. This I cannot do 
without losing everything and leaving you unprovided for. 
It is best for me to go, best for you in every way. There 
will be plenty of money left for you now, and the horror of 
knowing that your husband is insane will not come into your 
life. 

Forgive me for the shock which this news must give you. 
Be as brave as you can. Robert and Elise will do all they 
can for you. Your Loving Husband. 

All night long Elise stayed with the poor girl, 
doing all that she could to comfort her. She knew 
that the shock would soon pass away, and that it 
would not be long before Daisy would be her old 
irresponsible self, happy and light-hearted. Noth- 
ing went deeply into her light nature. There 
were no depths to be stirred. People like that can- 
not really suffer as deeper natures do. They cry 
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out and make a terrible commotion, but, like chil- 
dren, their tears are soon dried, and the sun shines 
once more. 

Daisy clung to Elise, leaning upon her in every 
possible way, demanding her whole time and atten- 
tion. It compelled Elise to shake off her own inac- 
tivity and to rouse herself, for she had still too much 
strength to allow herself to fail when the call was 
made upon her. For a week she even slept in 
Daisy's room — and very little sleep did she get. 
Daisy would read until the middle of the night — 
and after she had gone to bed she would waken fre- 
quently and burst into tears, and throw herself into 
Elise's arms and bemoan her unhappy fate. Under- 
neath all this display of grief she secretly cherished 
a feeling that George had not treated her with his 
usual consideration, that he might have kept strong 
and well and prosperous if he had wanted to. Self- 
pity was a very large factor in Daisy's make-up, and 
she indulged herself in it most freely. As for look- 
ing out for her business affairs, she had no more 
sense than a baby, and flatly declared that she could 
not and would not meet the lawyers and insurance 
men or have anything to do with it. She begged 
Elise to take full charge of everything; she gave 
her the keys to George's desk and accefSs to all his 
papers, saying: 

"You have such a fine head for business, Elise, 
and you like all these tiresome details. I have suf- 
fered so much that I cannot think straight, and I 
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must take care of myself or I shall have a complete 
nervous breakdown. No one knows how a person 
with my sensitive, high-strung organization suffers. 
I simply cannot see unpleasant things, and as for 
attending to business — well, you can do it so much 
better than I can." 

One thing she was willing to do, and that was 
to superintend the getting of an elaborate wardrobe 
in the deepest mourning, down to the smallest de- 
tail of black monograms on her underwear and 
black ribbons run through everything, exactly the 
correct border for her stationery — all these things 
were a genuine delight to her. And when she found 
that there would be enough money left to enable 
her to gratify most of her fancies, her grief was 
greatly assuaged. 

Elise, while she fully realized the selfishness of 
Daisy's demands, nevertheless yielded to them, feel- 
ing that the girl was still so much like a spoiled 
child that one could not expect much of her. The 
protective, maternal quality was very strong in Elise, 
and made her always ready and willing to serve 
others, and she liked every one to be happy around 
her, and always did all she could to further that 
end. Now she patiently went to work to disen- 
tangle George's affairs, with the help of her lawyer. 

Bob refused absolutely to do anything, saying he 
would not spend his time doing work that Daisy 
ought to be doing for herself, and that, moreover, if 
things did not turn out exactly as she wished, that 
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she was one of those exasperating women who al- 
ways blamed some one else for her own mistakes. 

Elise was not sorry to have some absorbing work 
with which to fill in her time until Maynard's re- 
turn, so she spent hours every day going over pa- 
pers and attending to necessary details. Daisy would 
sit with her and answer questions, as far as she 
could, but she had never taken the least interest in 
her husband's business apart from the money it 
yielded, so her advice was not very valuable. The 
business was to be sold and a lucky turn of affairs 
brought a purchaser just then who was willing to 
pay an unusually good price for it. If poor George 
could only have foreseen, this he might have been 
able to go away and to have regained his health. 
But he had gotten into such a condition of nerve 
exhaustion and worry that the whole world looked 
black to him — ^he had found himself apparently up 
against a blank and impassable wall, which he could 
not surmount. But could he have waited a little 
longer, a dobr would have opened before him 
through which he could have walked to safety and 
security. Had there been one sane, strong person 
near enough to him to have undertaken the manage- 
ment of his affairs all would have been well. 

Elise blamed herself very much because she felt 
that she had really deserted him at a crisis when she 
should have been helpful although she had hesi- 
tated many times at intruding upon his personal af- 
fairs, and her sense of delicacy in such matters had 
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kept her from asking him any questions about his 
business. Now she remembered, with an ache in her 
heart, that there had been several times when George 
had evidently been trying to reach out to her, and 
had probably been repelled by her own apparent 
lack of interest. 

One afternoon she returned to the house, after a 
long, hot morning spent in New York on this very 
business, and she looked so tired and miserable that 
Robert swore that she was a fool to bother herself 
with it, and even her father joined in the objec- 
tions to her spending her time and strength in this 
way. But it is a curious freak in human nature 
that we try to expiate our sins by doing good in 
other ways, and Elise was trying to stifle her con- 
science, which protested vigorously at her attitude 
toward John Maynard, by doing all the good that 
she could in other ways. She often thought that 
perhaps if she should really go away and leave them 
all that they would remember that she had tried to 
be kind and unselfish and thoughtful while she was 
with them. She had lived so many years in an at- 
mosphere of admiration and approval that she 
winced at the mere thought of a change in their at- 
titude toward her. Over and over she said to her- 
self : 

"I can never do this thing — it is foreign to my 
whole nature and training. When the time comes 
I shall surely find strength to say 'No,' and to send 
him away." And then the black horror of loneli- 
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fiess and pain which the thought of giving him up 
brought to her would settle over her like a cloud, 
rendering her unfit for anything — she seemed to 
have lost entirely her power of decision — she was 
paralyzed like a person who is in great physical 
danger — ^and in her own mind she did not know 
what she was going to do. A force stronger than 
herself, a will outside her own seemed to have taken 
possession of her, and she was drifting without 
guidance, apparently. 



CHAPTER XX. 



There was so much to be done that for days Elise 
was hardly conscious of her own affairs save for 
the dull heartache which was her daily companion, 
a companion which had grown so familiar that she 
could hardly remember the old days when she had 
been care-free and happy. 

When Maynard went away Robert had urged him 
to come back to them as soon as he returned to 
America, so Elise was prepared to receive the mes- 
sage which came announcing his arrival and saying 
that he would be with them on a certain day. Rob- 
ert was to meet him in the automobile, and asked 
Elise to come, too. She consented, more to pass the 
time than anything else, for the uncertainty that was 
hanging over her as to Maynard's decision had be- 
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come unbearable, and it was a great effort for her 
to seem at all like herself. 

As Maynard left the train she saw him before 
he saw her, and felt a quick pride in his appear- 
ance. There was an air of distinction about him 
that always attracted attention. He looked so alert 
and alive, so full of vitality and power than one in- 
stinctively felt that he was not one of the ordinary 
types which comprise the great average of man- 
kind. When he saw Elise his whole face lighted 
up, and when he spoke to her his voice unconsciously 
carried a note of tenderness that he never used to- 
ward any one else. Elise had often noted it, and 
warned him about it, but unless he was very much 
on g^ard he seemed unable to keep his voice from 
echoing the feeling in his heart. 

"This is an unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Sinclair," 
he said cordially, as he stepped into the automobile 
to the seat beside her. "I am glad to get back. I 
have had a very tiresome joufney, still I accom- 
plished my mission, so I am glad I went." 

Robert was running the car himself, and as soon 
as they were well started Maynard put his hand 
over Elise's and said tenderly: "Are you well?" 
Elise shook her head, and returned the pressure of 
his hand. He said: "You are worrying, I sup- 
pose ?" Elise answered : 

"How can I help it? I can see no solution that 
will bring happiness, whatever we do." 

As Maynard turned to reply, something happened 
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to the car. What it was they never really knew, but 
something went wrong with the machinery, and 
the next moment Maynard found himself lying in a 
field, having been thrown over a fence and onto 
comparatively soft ground. After a few moments, 
when he was trying to collect his thoughts and un- 
derstand what had happened, he sat up and began 
to try to find out whether he could get up or not. 
A sharp twinge in his right arm told him that he had 
fallen on that, but he found that he could use it, 
and that no bones were broken. Then he found 
that he could stand upon his feet, and did not seem 
to be much hurt. He saw Robert, who was lying 
near him and groaning, but was evidently conscious. 

"Are you badly hurt, Sinclair?" called Maynard. 

"A broken leg, I think," answered Bob, with a 
groan. "But never mind me; where is Elise?" 

By this time Maynard's wits had come back to 
him, and as he looked around eagerly he could see 
nothing of Elise. Hastily getting over the fence 
into the road, he saw that she was lying on the other 
side of the machine, almost hidden by it. He knelt 
down beside her, taking her hands in his and hoping 
to rouse her, but she was unconscious, and did not 
respond. Trained physician as he was, for a mo- 
ment his nerve failed him, and he hardly dared to 
go on, fearing that she was already dead. He 
found a faint flutter of the heart, which gave him 
courage. He bent over and concentrated all his 
will power upon her. He said: "Elise! Elise! 
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Open your eyes and look at me! It is I, John, who 
calls you. You must hear me and answer me." 

Slowly she opened her eyes and looked into his 
face with a little smile. 

"I hear you, dear," she answered softly. 

"Are you much hurt? Are you in pain? Can 
you let me move you ?" he asked anxiously. 

"I am not hurt, I think," she answered. "I only 
know that you are here, dear, and I want to sleep," 
she murmured, closing her eyes again. 

Ma)aiard rose from the ground and called to Bob 
that Elise was behind the car, and he could not tell 
how much she was hurt. 

"I must go for help, Sinclair," he said. "Where 
is the nearest place?" 

Robert told him quickly where he could get help, 
and Maynard ran down the road until he came to 
a large house, and there he rang the bell and found 
a gentleman, who telephoned at once for help from 
the hospital, and returned with Maynard to the 
scene of the accident. 

Elise was still unconscious except for an occa- 
sional moan, and Majmard's arm was in such a con- 
dition that he could not do much with it, and felt 
that it would be safer to wait until assistance came. 
It was not long before the ambulance arrived, and 
Robert and Elise were tenderly lifted in and carried 
home. Fortunately, they did not have far to go, 
and as soon as the house was reached hasty prepa- 
rations were made for the reception of the suf- 
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ferers. Elise was carried into a small room on the 
first floor, and Bob was taken to his own room, al- 
though begging to be left alone until the doctors 
had examined his wife. 

They had succeeded in getting four doctors, so 
two of them proceeded to look after Robert while 
Maynard remained with the other two, who were 
with Elise. None of the rest of the family were 
at home, as it happened. The children had gone 
away for a little visit, and Elise's father had gone 
to New York. There were no guests at the house 
at that time, so the responsibility of everything fell 
upon Maynard's shoulders, and despite his terrible 
anxiety about Elise he realized that her very life 
probably depended upon his own self-control and 
skill. One of the doctors who had come was a fa- 
mous New York surgeon, who owned a place near 
the Sinclairs, and as soon as Maynard told him that 
he was also a physician Dr. Ryan, recognizing the 
man's force and power, asked him to help in the ex- 
amination, as the other doctor was young and inex- 
perienced. 

Maynard's own specialty had been diseases of the 
brain and spinal cord, and it soon became evident to 
both doctors that there was some pressure on the 
spine which had caused a condition resembling pa- 
ralysis, and that it was absolutely essential that an 
operation should be performed at once, but the 
weakness of the heart made them fear the anaes- 
thetic. Dr. Ryan had seen at once that Maynard 
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was a skilled physician, with unusual knowledge, and 
urged him to give his opinion upon the chance of 
performing a successful operation. 

"If we do not operate she will probably live but 
a few hours, but I doubt whether her heart will 
stand it,'^ he said. 

Maynard thought for a moment deeply, then he 
said: 

"You do not know who I am, but if I tell you 
that I am the John Marsden Maynard who worked 
so long in the Paris hospitals, especially in connec- 
tion with Charcot's experiments with hypnotism, I 
think you will remember me, and perhaps trust my 
judgment in the case." 

"You are the man who wrote the famous treatise 
on diseases of the spinal cord and also a report of 
your success in using hypnotism in surgery?" 

"Yes, I am the man," said Maynard, "and if you 
dare to trust me I think I can hypnotize Mrs. Sin- 
clair and keep her under my influence while you 
operate. My own arm is too much strained to be 
of any use, but I can tell you exactly what I want 
done, and I think I can promise to bring Mrs. Sin- 
clair out safely, for hypnotism does not have the 
dangerous effect of an anaesthetic." 

Ryan was a doctor who was fully abreast of the 
times, and had followed Maynard's experiments 
with interest, and was willing to allow him to make 
the experiment, for therein lay their only chance 
of saving Elise's life, he felt himself. 
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"You go and tell her husband, if he is able to talk 
to you, and leave me alone with Mrs. Sinclair while 
the other doctor makes the necessary preparations 
with the nurses," said Maynard. 

As they all left the room and closed the doors, 
leaving Maynard alone with the unconscious wo- 
man, a sudden staggering consciousness of what he 
was undertaking came over him. A physician rarely 
operates or even treats the members of his own 
family, or any one in whom he is vitally inter- 
ested. It is almost more than human affection can 
endure, and a surgeon must have a cool hand and a 
steady nerve, and a mind free from anxiety. Yet 
he was preparing to let the woman whom he loved 
better than he loved his life go on the operating table 
with nothing between her consciousness and the sur- 
geon's knife but his own will, his own ability to in- 
fluence her mind and hold her in unconsciousness. 
More than that, he must guide and direct the knives 
in the hands of the other doctor, and mistake would 
mean death, or even worse, a future of suffering for 
the woman. Then he also must rouse her from her 
stupor in order to get her under his power. He 
knelt beside the couch upon which she lay, and again, 
as he had done when he first found her, he took her 
hands in his and called softly: "Elise, my sweet- 
heart ! Open your eyes, dear. Look at me, listen to 
mer 

He spoke decidedly, almost sharply, and slowly 
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her eyes opened again as she lcx>ked inso his face so 
near her own. 

"Am I dying?" she asked. "If I am, I have 
come back because you called me, dear. I could not 
go without you." 

"Elise!" he answered, "you cannot go without 
me, beloved. I knew that you could not. Now, 
listen to me and do what I say, and I can keep 
you here with me. You would break my heart if 
you went. I cannot live without you. For my 
sake, dear, rouse yourself and do what I say." 

Slowly the clear light of understanding came into 
her face in response to his words, and she answered : 
I will do anything you say." 

Then listen carefully to me, dearest. You are 
badly hurt, very badly, and we must operate to save 
your life, or, at least, to make you well again, but 
we do not dare to use an anaesthetic. Your heart 
is weak, but I can keep you from all pain and 
knowledge if you will trust me absolutely, perfectly. 
I will not let them hurt you, and I can keep away 
the pain afterward. I have done it for others, and 
you, who respond to my lightest touch, if )rou can 
trust me I know that I can save you." 

"I trust you, John," she answered, "with all my 
heart and soul I trust you. I will do as you say, 
and if I know that you will be beside me all the time 
I shall not be afraid." 

"Then look into my eyes, dearest, straight into 
my eyes, and think only of what I am saying." 
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Then, as she looked into his eyes he said : "Sleep, 
dear, sleep. You are going to sleep here quietly in 
my arms, just as you wished to, and when you wake 
up I shall be beside you, too. You will not feel any 
pain, and when you awaken you will not suffer. 
You will trust me, dearest, and I will keep you. 
Sleep, little one — sleep." 

Obediently she closed her eyes, and soon was 
sleeping as peacefully as a child, and when the doc- 
tors returned nothing roused her except some 
movement of Maynard's. If he moved the hand 
that held hers she held it closer, but the other doc- 
tors tried several experiments to assure themselves 
that she could feel no pain, and then they decided to 
trust Ma3mard's power as fully as Elise had done. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The operation was necessarily a long and diffi- 
cult one. Maynard explained to Ryan exactly the 
course which he had followed in a similar operation 
which had really marked a new era along that 
special line for the medical profession, and, forcing 
himself to forget that it was a question of life and 
death to the woman he loved, he sat by her side 
holding her completely under his influence and glid- 
ing Ryan with his knowledge constantly. 

After it was all over and everything had proved 
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as they hoped, Maynard still kept his careful watch 
at Elise's side, feeling certain now of his power to 
keep her comfortable and free from pain. Mean- 
while poor Robert had been undergoing his trials 
with the surgeons, fortunately under the influence 
of ether, so that he could not realize what his wife 
was going through, although they had told him 
beforehand what was to be done. As soon as he 
came to himself his first question was for Elise, and 
when they told him what magnificent work May- 
nard had done, he exclaimed: Thank Grod he 
was with us ! He has saved her life, I am sure !" 

By the time Elise's father returned the patients 
were both in as good condition as possible, and a 
message was sent to the children that they were to 
stay with the cousins whom they were visiting. 

It was now Maynard's intention to keep Elise 
entirely under hypnotic suggestion as long as there 
was any danger of fever or inflammation, and he 
found that he could rouse her to perfect conscious- 
ness of himself and yet keep her quite oblivious to 
any one else. For three days he did not even change 
his clothing, and he scarcely left her side. He did 
not trust himself even to sleep, in fear lest she 
should really waken to a knowledge of her condition. 
It was absolutely necessary that she should be kept 
in an almost immovable position, and that would 
have been impossible for her to maintain had she 
been allowed to know it. She was conscious of 
Maynard's slightest movement, and if he tried to 
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take his hand off hers she showed distress at once. 
He knew at the time, and she confirmed it after- 
ward, that she was keeping herself aHve by his 
strength, that his own vital force was a tangible 
thing passing down his arm into hers as truly as 
though through a transfusion of blood from his 
veins to hers. He afterward wondered himself 
how he had been able thus to hold her hour after 
hour for those three days without fainting or losing 
control of himself, but in crises like these the phys- 
ical body loosens its hold, its power, and the mental 
and spiritual predominate. Maynard scarcely re- 
alized his own cramped and stiffened muscles until 
the danger was over and he tried to use them freely 
again. 

On the fourth day after a consultation of the doc- 
tors they found Elise's condition so favorable and 
so free from all alarming symptoms that they agreed 
that it would be safe to let her really waken to the 
outside world. Maynard was again left alone with 
her, and in a few moments she opened her eyes with 
a full sense of her surroundings, but remembering 
only the last conversation before the operation. 

"You are alive, dear, and getting well," said 
Maynard gently. "Take a little time to collect 
yourself, and then I will tell you . whatever you 
want to know." 

"Did they operate as you said they would?" she 
asked. 
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"Yes, dear ; that all happened four days ago, and 
now you are going to get well." 

"Where have I been during those four days ?" she 
asked. "I thought I went to sleep in your arms, 
and I have known nothing, except occasionally that 
I seemed to wake up just enough to remember that 
you were still with me." 

"Yes, I have not left you, darling. Night and 
day I have been with you. You have not suffered, 
have you?" 

"Not a moment," she answered. "Dear love, 
what have you done for me? How could you do 
it? Haven't I had morphine or any of those 
things?" 

"Nothing, dearest, but my own power to control 
you. Surely, now you know you are mine, that our 
souls belong to each other," he said. 

"I never doubted that, John," she replied. "But 
tell me, where is Robert ? Is he well ? Wasn't he 
hurt in the accident ?" 

"Robert is doing perfectly well, dear, but he has 
a badly broken leg, and cannot move to come to you. 
He has thought of nothing but you ever since he 
was hurt." 

"Tell him, then, how well I am, and that I shall 
surely get well now, for I know that I am going to," 
she said. 

"You are tired now, and mustn't talk any more. 
See if you can rest easily without my help now." 

Elise seemed comfortable for most of the day, but 



for many days to come Maynard kept unceasing 
watch over her, and was seldom beyond the reach 
of her voice. 

At the first news of her accident Winthrop had 
gone out to her house, and finding that he could not 
see her, had to content himself with frequent tele- 
phone messages until the day came when he was al- 
lowed to see her. He had been sorely anxious, but 
like all the rest of the family had trusted Maynard's 
management of the case, and felt supremely grate- 
ful to him. 

The weeks of slow convalescence were weeks of 
almost perfect happiness to Elise and John May- 
nard. As she had difficulty in getting to sleep, every 
night for a long time Maynard would send the 
nurses to bed and take charge of her himself for 
several hours. Sometimes he read to her, but of ten- 
er he talked, and gradually she came to know al- 
most every event in his life, and to him in return 
she poured out the story of her soul, until he, too, 
knew her as he knew himself, and more and more 
closely were their two lives knitted together. 

During these weeks that Maynard lived in the 
house he gave to Robert most of the time that Elise 
did not need him, and lightened many a weary hour 
for him until Robert grew to love him like a broth- 
er, and in his gratitude for what Maynard had done 
for Elise he would have given his life for the man. 

Between Elise and John, however, was one sub- 
ject that was never mentioned. Her last letter to 
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him or his answer. Once when he had referred to 
it she had drawn his face to her, and kissed him 
tenderly, and said : 

"Please don't talk about that now. I am not 
strong- enough yet. I am perfectly happy now, 
happier than any woman ever was before, I think. 
You are always with me, and I know now that you 
are the man I thought you were, the best, the truest, 
the strongest, the tenderest. If I loved you before, 
how do you suppose I feel now after these weeks 
together? Let me have this little time of perfect 
happiness, when I think neither of the future nor 
the past. You make up my little world just now. 
I want no other. This is not wrong ; this much we 
can take without sin or regret. The time will come 
when I shall be well again. Let us leave every- 
thing until that time comes." 

For answer John held her close against his heart 
and kissed her tenderly. 

"God has been good to us, sweetheart. We have 
had more of joy in these few weeks than most peo- 
ple ever find in a lifetime. We will forget every- 
thing save that we are together and that we love 
each other. This is our time, given to us for our 
very own, and during this time I have grown to love 
you more than ever, if that were possible. I have 
come to know the sweetness, the purity, the unself- 
ishness of your nature. Dear love, we laugh at the 
word 'soul-mates,* but we know, you and I, that 
our souls are one, always have been; that we be- 
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long to each other, that even death could not sepa- 
rate us now." 

"Do you remember those words of Browning^s 
which the Queen speaks: *Love! give love, ask 
only love, and leave the rest? Nothing else really 
counts, dear, does it ? Nothing counts but to have 
your dear arms around me, to see your dear, dear 
face, to look into your eyes. Ah, John ! the 'world 
would be well lost' if I have only that." 

"You have it, dear," he answered softly. "I am 
all yours, every thought, every desire in my life 
has you for its centre. There is no life apart from 
you." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Elise's recovery was very rapid from this time on, 
and the day came when she was to try to walk. 
Robert was still strapped down and unable to move 
the fractured leg, but he, too, was waiting full of 
anxiety to hear the report from Elise. He knew 
perfectly well that the result of her operation could 
not be definitely known until she had tried to walk, 
and that there was a possibility that she would still 
be confronted with a life of invalidism. Elise, too, 
knew it, but more because she felt Maynard's anx- 
iety than through anything that he definitely told 
her. In her heart was a great fear of the trial, for 
to her death was far preferable to a life of helpless 
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dependence, but her absolute reliance upon any- 
thing that Maynard told her gave her the courage 
to try her strength with his arm around her and his 
voice to persuade her. 

They were alone when the trial was made, for 
Maynard could best help her when there was no dis- 
tracting influence, and also because he feared that 
she would break down and betray her feeling for 
him in the presence of others. So far their secret 
had been guarded carefully and was their own. If 
the nurse suspected more than a professional in- 
terest in the tender care that the physician gave to 
his patient she could never discover anything posi- 
tive upon which to base her suspicion, and it had 
seemed perfectly natural that Mrs. Sinclair should 
give implicit obedience and surrender to the man 
who had saved her life and given his time and 
strength so freely to her. 

She was sitting up in a reclining chair one morn- 
ing when Maynard decided to make the trial, and 
suddenly as he stood beside her he put out his 
hands and said to her : 

"Come, dear, get up. You are going to walk 
this morning." 

Elise turned white as she answered: "Do you 
think I can? I am afraid to try it. Suppose I 
should find that I couldn't, after all?" 

For answer Maynard smiled and said ag^in, 

"Come, dear!" and obediently she put her hands in 
his and stood up. Then slowly, carefully, like a 
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baby taking his first steps, she walked halfway 
across the room easily and without pain. Then she 
drew a long breath, and suddenly, passionately she 
threw her arms around John's neck and clung to 
him as though she could never let him go. She 
knew that the day was drawing near when she would 
again be well, and she also knew what returning 
health would mean for them both. He knew, too, 
the thought that was in her heart, and for the first 
time in many weeks he gave way to his great pas- 
sion for her, the passion that had for so long been 
held in check by her weakness and dependence upon 
him, but which was now returning in all its old 
strength as she was once more returning to health 
and vigor. Still, the subject that was nearest to 
the heart of both of them was not mentioned, and 
the rest of the morning was spent in spreading the 
happy news through the household of Elise's ability 
to walk and the certainty now of her complete re- 
covery. 

After a few days, each marked by a decided gain 
in her strength, it was finally decided that her father 
should go after the children and bring them home, 
and that they would all be able to meet upstairs in 
Robert's room. He was beginning to move about 
on crutches, but had not yet seen his wife since the 
accident. It was a cool, beautiful September after- 
noon, and Elise had walked into the library, and was 
sitting before an open fire, idly watching the flames, 
and Maynard was sitting near her with his eyes 
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upon her face. He saw that she had changed dur- 
ing these weeks of illness, but in a curious, inde- 
finable way. She looked well — a little pale, as was 
natural, but i^ysically she seemed like herself, but 
her eyes held always a look of pain, of anxiety, of 
fear, and John Maynard well knew why. For some 
time neither of them spoke, then he got up and came 
over to her and laid his hand softly on her hair. 
For answer she leaned against his arm and drew his 
hand against her cheek in silence. 

"Look at me, dear," he said with a little break in 
his voice, and as she raised her eyes he saw that they 
were filled with unshed tears. 

"Dear," he said softly, "the time is coming when 
I must go. You know it, don't you, sweetheart? 
We must face the future and decide what it holds 
for us. To-morrow I shall give you back to your 
family once more, and then, dear heart, my baby, 
my little girl, I must go away." 

His voice had in it the tenderness that a mother's 
vcMoe holds when she caresses her child. Then he 
went on : 

"Dear, I must go. My work calls me. I have 
stayed too long already." 

Then, raising her face so that he could look 
straight into her eyes, he said, "Are you coming 
with me, or shall I go alone?" 

She looked back into his eyes widi a passion of 
devotion in her own; a devotion that would have 
carried her through anything, that would have cn- 
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abled her to bear hardship or poverty or pain if 
only she could be by his side, and she answered : 

"John, I told you once before that my life was 
yours to do with as you chose. To-day when you 
have given it back to me, saved me by your power- 
ful skill and strength, and by your devotion to my 
needs, more than ever now do I feel that I can 
never make up to you for what you have done. For 
me you have neglected all other claims, and I know, 
too, that they were pressing. My life is yours, dear 
love. You know the conditions. You know my 
life in all its details, there is nothing I can tell you. 
It is still for you to say what I shall do." 

"Elise," he answered gravely, "words are not 
needed between us, dear one. You know as well 
as I do what I must say. Your life work was given 
to you before we ever met, and as I have waited 
here all these weeks in your home, I have known, 
as you know, that we cannot take our happiness and 
leave all this behind. Your husband loves me and 
trusts me as he trusts his God and you. He needs 
you, because he is weak, because you are to him the 
ideal of womanhood. He would go down, down 
into the depths of dissipation and ruin if you should 
fail him. And your children must have their 
mother. Only a mother like you, Elise, with your 
clear brain, your true heart, your wisdom, can 
g^ide and direct their lives, which were intrusted to 
you, and to you alone. Your father is growing 
feeble, and to him you are his one comfort and 
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dependence. More than this, in your circle of 
friends you have stood steadfastly for truth and 
honor and all that makes life ^orth the living. And 
I, Elise, dearest, you know and I know that I would 
not be true to the best that is in me, to the man- 
hood that makes me the man that you love so well, if 
I could say to you, 'Come away and forget all this.' 
Dear," he went on quietly, "you know now whether 
I love you. You can never doubt me again, and you 
know that I love you too well to lay upon your life 
the burden of sin and shame that would be inevi- 
table if you came. But, oh ! my little girl, my baby, 
my sweetheart, when I think of the days and the 
years to come without you my heart fails me ; life is 
not worth living now that I know what it would 
mean with you by my side." 

Elise held his hand against her heart as she an- 
swered : 

"It had to be this way, dear. We have always 
known it,, you and I. You had to decide this way. 
It wouldn't have been you if you hadn't, and I — it 
seems to me that my very life itself will go when 
you go, as though I should die of grief and loneli- 
ness, like a dog who grieves himself to death when 
his master goes, for I love you like that, blindly, 
unquestionably. There will be endless days when I 
shall long so for the touch of your hands, your lips, 
for your strength. When the loneliness and home- 
sick longing for you will be more than I can bear. 
I know, dear, I know what this parting means to 
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me. I shall not be able even to acknowledge that I 
have a heartache. I have to live for the others, to 
give them my best, and always I shall want you, 
want you with a longing that will not be denied. I 
envy the poor dog that can grieve himself to death, 
but we poor human beings must be braver than that. 
We must smile when our hearts are breaking. We 
must think of others before ourselves. Our lives 
must be lived as best we may live them. God will 
give me the strength, dear. I shall not fail. I 
shall let you go and I shall not break down ; let you 
go away into a world in which I shall have no part, 
no share. Love like ours is never happy in this 
life, I think. Always the great love brings the great 
tragedy. The people who cannot feel the great 
emotions are the happier perhaps. But, after all, 
dear, it has been worth the knowing. All the pain 
in the world can never blot out the joy we have had. 
If we only could have met when we were young and 
free from other ties, what a glorious thing life 
would have been for us ! Nothing else would have 
mattered to me, dearest; with you by my side hell 
itself would have held no fears for me. And you, 
oh, dear heart! would life ever have lost its joy if 
you could have come home to me always, after its 
work and turmoil and fret? We wouldn't have 
failed each other. I know we would not. But it 
was not to be, dear. Somehow, somewhere on the 
way we missed the path that would have led us to 
each other and to happiness. It is such a mystery, 
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beloved. I cannot see the reason. Always, for the 
souls who can see and feel, always is renunciation 
and sacrifice required. It seems to be the law. Shall 
we ever know and understand, do you think ?" 

For another hour they sat in the firelight, talking 
at intervals and then silent. There are times when 
the soul's feelings cannot be expressed in words, and 
these two people, whose hearts and lives were so 
intertwined that separation was far worse than 
death to them, sat silently, knowing that this would 
be their last hour alone together, and that the re- 
turn of Elise's children would mean for her the tak- 
ing up again of her old life, and for Maynard that 
he must go forth alone on his journey. At last 
Maynard broke the silence, and putting out his hand 
to her he drew her down beside him on the big 
divan and kissed her hair, her lips, her hands, with 
a clinging, caressing tenderness. Then he said : 

"I want you so, dear. I am so tired, so weary 
of all that my life has brought to me. I am tired 
of the fight, sweetheart, of the endless struggle. I 
have had everything that this world can give except 
one thing, and that is love. Money ! Elise, do you 
know how rich I am? I cannot even spend my in- 
come. I have few wants myself. My money brings 
no joy to me. I use it as best I know how to help 
and better conditions, but personally it brings me 
nothing. I want a home, dear, just a home and you 
in it. Just the simple love that many a working 
man has; a home to which I can come certain al- 
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ways of the welcome in your eyes, of the love and 
rest and peace which I find in your arms and never 
anywhere else. I could g^ve you anything that you 
wanted." 

"Dear heart, you know that I want nothing but 
just you," Elise interrupted softly. 

"Yes, I know that, dear. I know you would be 
happy anywhere that I could be with you. I know 
all that, but you could grace any position, and I 
could give you a position which would satisfy every 
desire of your nature, which is an ambitious one, 
dearest. It is not through my money alone, but I 
have won for myself a position in the world where 
brains and accomplishment mean more than money. 
You could have the best that the world offers, and 
all this that means so little to me now would mean 
much if I could lay it at your feet, if my work 
could have its reward in you, in your pleasure and 
pride in it. What is there left in life for me, dear- 
est? I shall be a wanderer, always, with no home 
to which my heart can turn. It is all dust and 
ashes and bitterness without you. I want you, dear, 
I want you!" he ended wearily. 

For answer Elise crept closer into the shelter of 
his arms and said: "You break my heart, John, 
when you speak like that. I cannot let you go. I 
cannot live without you if you need me! Take me 
with you. I cannot let you go !" she pleaded. 

"Ah, dearest," he answered, "it cannot be. We 
both know it. Forgive me for saying what I did, 
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for letting go of myself like that. I cannot give 
you the position and power that I want to, it is only 
sin and dishonor which I should bring into your life. 
There is just one path for us, beloved, and we must 
pray for the strength to tread it bravely and alone. 
But never forget for one moment, dear, never doubt 
for one second that I love you, I love you ! I love 
you !" he repeated, kissing her over and over again. 
"These have been wonderful days and weeks that 
we have been together, my beloved, and life is not 
so very, very long. Sometime, dear, somewhere, 
we shall be together again. I seem certain of that, 
that we can never be parted for very long. I shall 
not come back to you, dear one, perhaps ever in this 
life, but always and forever I am yours. For me 
you are the 'one woman,' my mate, my other self. 
I shall never change, never forget. Now kiss me 
good-by, sweetheart, for this may be our last hour 
alone together. To-morrow you take up your old 
life again, and I must go away and leave you. At 
least we have not hurt any one but ourselves. I 
thank God for that, sweetheart, for your sake espe- 
cially, for you could never be happy again with that 
burden on your heart." 

The early dusk of a September afternoon fell 
softly around these two brave and loyal souls, and 
presently the entrance of a maid to announce that 
dinner was served brought them back again to the 
everyday world in which their lives were to be 
spent. The dream was over, but the memory would 
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remain with them always, and these two people 
knew forever after that the love and joy of which 
the poets write and the musicians sing was the 
reality ; that there are heights and depths of feeling 
which only the initiates know, but once having 
known and felt and seen this radiance and joy, life 
is never again sordid and commonplace. 

"Death hurts but once — ^and life a thousand 
times." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



The next day Robert was brought downstairs, 
and his joy at seeing his wife once more was al- 
most pathetic. The tears came to his eyes and he 
sat beside her and stroked her hair and watched 
her like an affectionate dog. He had fussed and 
fumed, man fashion, at his own pain and forced 
inactivity, but always Elise had been his first 
thought, and he had suffered greatly in his anxiety 
about her. His gratitude for what Maynard had 
done for her was unbounded, and he expressed him- 
self as well as he could in a few broken words. 

Her father had been allowed to see her every 
day, but the poor man had grown suddenly feeble 
and old under the weight of her illness; he had 
never quite recovered from the shock of finding her 
so terribly injured on that awful night of the acci- 
dent, and Elise never looked at him now without 
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realizing how his life was centred in her and how 
broken it would be without her. 

Then the children came back, but, childlike, they 
had never realized what illness and death meant, 
and they had been enjoying their visit without 
much thought of what was going on at home. 
Children are nearly always disappointing in these 
ways. We pour out our affection upon them, giving 
them our deepest love and devotion, but when we 
look for the answering gleam of understanding and 
affection, we often find a faint and unsatisfactory 
glimmer. We expect from them the same feeling 
that we give, but we seldom find it. They are, 
after all, mostly young animals, liking to be petted 
and played with, but seldom comprehending much. 

Frances was a demonstrative little thing, and 
made much fuss over her mother outwardly, but in 
ten minutes she was ready to run away and play. 
Henry was by nature so reserved and shut up with- 
in himself that Elise knew that she would never 
learn from him how much he really cared, but she 
noticed that for many weeks after her return that 
he never stayed long away from her, but was al- 
ways appearing at unexpected moments to see if she 
was all right. The excitement and pleasure of see- 
ing all the family again banished Elise's unhappy 
thoughts for a time, but after she had gone to bed 
that night it all came over her again as she remem- 
bered that John was to leave the next day. 

As usual he came in to see her the very last thing 
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before going to bed himself, and he took his ac- 
customed place at her bedside and put his hand 
upon her hair softly. 

I am going to-morrow, sweetheart," he said, 
but you know you have only to send for me to 
bring me back if you change your mind. You are 
so perfectly in accord with me that it would be 
possible for me to put you in an hypnotic state fre- 
quently and to communicate with you in that way. 
But I must not do this, dear, for it would unsettle 
your whole life and make you unfit for all your 
duties. I think I could make you 'dream true' like 
Peter Ibbetson and his duchess — do you remember?" 
Elise nodded, and he went on: "But since it is 
right and best that you should again take up the 
normal life that you have always lived, it must not 
be. In our present condition of psychic develop- 
ment all these experiments are dangerous and un- 
settling to the stability of one's personality. You 
would get so that you cared only for those hours of 
communion with me, and it must not be. So when 
I go, dear one, I am going entirely. I shall set you 
as free as it is possible for you to be while you love 
me as you do. And in time you will find occupation 
and interest, and life will be better worth living 
for both of us for having known this love for each 
other. I have my work, and you will find yours. I 
know that you will, for your great power must find 
expression in some creative work. You will know 
that so long as I retain conscious knowledge of my 
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own identity either in this life or in some other, 
that I shall belong to you. There will never be any 
Variableness or shadow of turning' just as I know 
that you are mine always and forever. Kiss me 
now, my beloved, and then try to sleep if you can," 
he said, as he gathered her into his arms. 

He held her thus until she slept, as he willed that 
she should. Then he stole quietly away and early 
the next morning he left the house before any one 
was up, leaving a note of farewell to them all, as 
he felt that it would be easier for her if she did not 
have to see him go. 

When Elise found that he had really gone with- 
out seeing her again, she understood and was glad 
that he had chosen to go in that way, and the con- 
sciousness of his presence was still so strong that it 
carried her over these first few days of separation 
without a breakdown. 

But as the days and weeks went by, and Robert 
had recovered entirely from his injuries, they all 
noticed that Elise did not gain as they had hoped 
and expected. Physically she was well; there were 
no traces of the accident; she could walk and she 
suffered no pain, but the motive power seemed to be 
gone, and she would sit for hours in a big chair by 
the window with her hands folded idly in her lap 
and a faraway look in her eyes that worried her 
family and friends terribly. One day, however, 
some months after Maynard's departure, she re- 
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ceived a letter from Helen Lawrence in which she 
said: 

"I am sending to you the wonderful teacher and 
friend of whom I told you when I saw you last. If 
any one on earth can help you, she can. I beg of 
you to listen to her — ^to hear her message; for you 
are one of the souls that has developed enough to 
hear and understand her. Don't be offended by her 
apparent brusqueness or frankness. Her heart is 
so filled with love and a desire to help every one 
that she never bothers about the ordinary conven- 
tions. Put aside, however, as far as you can, all 
your old ideas and prejudices, and turn a willing ear 
to her. She is a wonderful woman, the greatest I 
have ever known, and I know she can help you." 

Elise answered the letter at once, saying she 
would be delighted to meet Helen's friend, Mrs. 
Morse, and would go to see her as soon as she 
reached New York. In her heart, however, Elise 
had no faith that Mrs. Morse would be able to do 
anything for her. But she was ready to grasp at 
anything that would help her to get back to a more 
normal condition. 

She had been brought up in a narrow New Eng- 
land atmosphere of the most conventional sort, but 
her father was a man of liberal thought, and later 
in life she had been brought into close contact with 
the most advanced and enlightened thought of the 
day. She had been a student of psychology, and 
one of her intimate friends had been a vice-president 
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of the English Society for Psychological Research, 
so she doubted very much the ability of Mrs. Morse 
to bring any new light to her. The result of all her 
thought and study along these lines had been to 
leave her mind in a condition of agnosticism, where 
nothing satisfied her or gave her any comfort. She 
believed in a force outside herself which, as Mat- 
thew Arnold said, "makes for righteousness," and 
she felt that there must be an intelligent plan and 
design behind it all, but so incomprehensible by 
finite minds that no solution was possible. She had 
much confidence, however, in Helen's judgment, and 
was glad of anything that held even a promise of a 
new interest. So, after a little correspondence, an 
afternoon was set when she was to go to see Mrs. 
Morse. 

Mrs. Morse was staying at a hotel, and as soon 
as Elise was announced, she sent down word that 
she would see her at once ; and as Elise entered her 
rooms she came forward to meet her. Elise saw a 
small woman, with snow-white hair and fresh color, 
dressed in exquisite taste in a beautiful gown of soft 
gray satin. There was nothing especially noticeable 
about her until she spoke ; but her handclasp, as she 
looked keenly into Elise's face, was full of mag- 
netism and power. 

Her first words, however, were something of a 
shock, for she said : "How dare you bring such an 
atmosphere of gloom and depression into my 
room?" 
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Elise flushed, naturally not expecting a greeting 
like that But, as she had come with a sincere de- 
sire to get help, she stifled her personal feeling and 
replied apologetically that she had been very ill and 
was still suffering from nervous shock. 

"My time is too precious for me to waste it on 
mere curiosity seekers," continued Mrs. Morse, "but 
you are a woman with enough brain and character 
to get hold of yourself if you will to do so, and I 
am ready to offer you any help that I can if you will 
take it in the way that I shall offer it." 

"I am ready to listen to anything that you have 
to say to me," answered Elise. "I will put my feel- 
ings in my pocket and let you abuse me as much as 
you like." 

"I am not going to ask you any questions," con- 
tinued Mrs. Morse, "it is not usually necessary for 
me to do so, and I see now that there is nothing 
physically the matter with you, but that you are 
grieving yourself to death about something, or 
some one, probably a man — the signs of love-sick- 
ness are usually quite unmistakable." 

Again Elise flushed, but said nothing. She had 
no idea of telling her story to a strange woman, and 
she did not quite like so personal an attack. 

"You are a woman of wealth and position, I 
know, with everything to make your life happy ex- 
cept this one thing, and you have been weak enough 
to allow this one single circumstance to overthrow 
ever3rthing else. Let me tell you my own story and 
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then perhaps you will believe in my power to teach 
and help others. Twenty years ago I was as un- 
born as you are, more so, for you are really a de- 
veloped soul in many ways, only you have allowed 
a cloud to obscure your sun, and you do not yet 
feel that it is really shining as brightly as ever. I 
had lost nearly all my family, all those that I loved 
best, and I had sunk into a condition of invalidism 
which had been pronounced incurable. I had an in- 
ternal growth and my temper was so impossible and 
I was so bitter that I had driven away most of my 
friends. One day a Christian Scientist sent me Mrs. 
Eddy's book, 'Science and Health,' and I opened it 
and read a little, then angrily threw it across the 
room. Some one laid it back on the table beside my 
couch, and the next day I picked it up again idly. • It 
was badly written, unintelligent, and disgusted me, 
but one sentence caught my eye: 'There is no life, 
substance or intelligence in matter — all is mind.' 
Now, I am not a Christian Scientist, and I think 
that most of their teachings are nonsense, illogical 
and untrue, but this one sentence struck home to me, 
and like a great illumination I suddenly realized 
what that sentence really meant. I threw the book 
down and said to myself, 'If all is mind, then I have 
the power to govern and control this body of mine 
— which, after all, is only a chemical compound of 
various substances, more water than anything else — 
and I have been a blind and ignorant fool to believe 
that I must be controlled by it.' I had not stood 
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upon my feet for many months, but instantly, upon 
my perception of this truth, I put my feet upon the 
floor and stood up. 

"Remember, please, that I had been examined by 
the best physicians in the country and had been told 
that I had a malignant growth which could not be 
removed by an operation, and that I must die before 
many months. I tell you that I got up on my feet 
and stood up, in spite of an agony of pain that went 
through me like a knife. All that afternoon, alone 
in my own room, I kept at it — until at last I walked 
to the window and was standing there when my hus- 
band came in. 

"He looked at me in astonishment, and said: 
'Are you crazy?' 

" *No,' I answered, 'I have been crazy and have 
just come to my senses. I am going to get well, in 
fact, I am well now — it is only the appearance that 
remains — and a short time will remove all that.' 

"I never went back to my invalid couch again. 
In a few days I was out, and in a few weeks I was 
as well as I am to-day. Meanwhile a great con- 
sciousness of power had come to me, and I knew 
that I could teach others this great truth. We lived 
in a small town, and the news of my miraculous re- 
covery naturally caused much comment, and soon I 
found myself besieged with people who were ill, 
asking me to help them. I was wonderfully suc- 
cessful, and the healing power was very strong in me, 
and I could help nearly every one, and many I cured 
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completely. For a time I was perfectly satisfied, 
but it was not long before I began again to question 
and study, for I soon saw that these people were 
coming to me as they would to any doctor, and were 
leaning upon my personality and upon my strength, 
and were not really gaining anything for them- 
selves, spiritually. They might just as well have 
been healed by drugs. 

"So the time came when I refused to take any 
more patients unless they would come to me as 
students and learn what I had to teach; then they 
would be able to stand by themselves. At first, I 
did not care much for the spiritual or religious side 
of this thing. I believed that a new scientific truth 
had been discovered by which we were able to reach 
a deeper level of consciousness through suggestion 
to the sub-conscious. I studied the work of Bern- 
heim at Nancy, and I saw more and more clearly 
that the whole problem was one of consciousness, 
that pain did not reside in the body, else it would 
be felt under hypnosis; and I became fully con- 
vinced of the fact that we had within ourselves a 
reservoir of power hitherto unsuspected, and that 
our limitations were those of inability to recognize 
and use these powers, and not from an inherent lack 
in ourselves. Then I investigated the work being 
done by the societies of psychical research; and 
again found confirmation of our sub-conscious 
power, and also some interesting facts that seemed 
to prove continuity of consciousness after death, and 
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a possibility of communication with those who have 
gone on. The research work being done in the 
psychological laboratories also confirmed what I 
had already felt and known myself. 

"Then I went to India, and I was most fortunate 
in coming into close relations with two of their great 
teachers or Mahatmas. On the purely spiritual 
side they have made immense progress, and much 
can be learned from them. But they have failed to 
apply it to the material problems which we have to 
solve here and now. And I believe that the coming 
world religion must be a blending of Oriental and 
Occidental knowledge. We, with our splendid ma- 
terial civilization, need the refining and spiritualizing 
which they have already gained, while they need to 
put into action on this plane their inner knowledge. 

"I believe that there is no difference, save in de- 
gree of consciousness, between the physical, the 
mental and the spiritual. One passes from one to 
the other as one develops, like a child going through 
the different grades in a school, and it depends abso- 
sulutely upon ourselves how fast we go. 

"For myself, my interest was so keen and my de- 
sire for development so great that I allowed nothing 
to stand in my way. The grosser pleasures of eat- 
ing and amusement were nothing to me, and I gave 
them no thought. I eat the simplest of food in the 
smallest quantities. As one learns control of the 
bodily forces one finds oneself able to live on an in- 
credibly small amount of nourishment — one does not 
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need much sleep — one lives entirely on a higher 
plane of consciousness. The sex relation has to be 
given up, although 'given up' is not the word to 
use. You 'give up' nothing — ^you gain so much that 
the old things simply drop away — the desire has 
ceased. The higher powers that one has gained are 
so infinitely better than there is never any regret. 

"After this it is possible, too, for the spirit to 
leave the body, and to go where it will; but few 
there are who attain to this. We are gods, if we 
but knew it— children of God — ^with all his powers 
and possibilities latent within us. It is for us to 
claim our inheritance, to live like gods, to know that 
we are kings and queens in our own right." 

She had been talking steadily for a long time, and 
Elise had caught the current of her enthusiasm, had 
felt the vitality and power that flowed from this 
woman — and realized that what she said was all 
true. Suddenly the world assumed a different ap- 
pearance to her, and she found herself eagerly desir- 
ing to hear and know more. "What can I do to 
learn some of these things?" she asked. "Do you 
advise me to give up all these material things and 
to live this life of the spirit that you suggest?" 

"My dear child," replied Mrs. Morse, "I advise 
nothing, and especially I never ask any one to give 
up anything. As long as you are desiring a thing 
and looking back at it, you might just as well have 
it or do it. But as you go on step by step, these ma- 
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terial desires fall away as a newer and a better 
world opens up before you." 

"You spoke of giving up all sex relations," said 
Elise. "Why do you say that ? Is not the attraction 
between the sexes normal and right and God-given 
on the right plane? Is it not right for a man and 
woman who truly love each other to live together, 
'after God's holy ordinance ?' " 

"There is nothing wrong in the sex relation if 
one is living on that plane," replied Mrs. Morse, "but 
let me see if I can make it clear to you why nearly 
all the great religions teach abstinence as the high- 
est condition to be attained. The highly developed 
soul lives a life of purpose ; in every act and thought 
lies a purpose. Mere gratification of physical de- 
sires is certainly not a high purpose — self-indul- 
gence in eating and drinking, in amusing oneself, are 
certainly not high purposes, and do not help toward 
spiritual development. Now, the sex relation was 
implanted in us for just one purpose, that of pro- 
creation — if you wish to use it on that plane then 
you do have a serious purpose and one that will not 
necessarily hinder your spiritual development. But 
most people who have reached this plane of con- 
sciousness have become so awakened to the needs of 
the race, to the cry of humanity, that they prefer to 
take care of some of the poor little suffering children 
that are already here and needing love and care 
which they cannot get. 

"In other words, we learn to 'walk with God,' and 
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we find ourselves living in a world so full of beauty 
and interest that the old desires never trouble us. 
'Whatever you do — do it to the glory of God ;' did 
you ever stop to think what that means ? It means 
to do whatever you have to do with your very best 
powers — whether it is washing dishes or writing a 
book. It is to learn the tremendous joy of using 
your own creative forces, and not in wasting them. 
Most people are half dead — they haven't got their 
eyes opened yet. My dear child, if I could only 
open your eyes to a little bit of a glimpse of the 
glory of living, of the joy that belongs to you, you 
would wonder how you could have gotten into the 
condition that you were in when you entered this 
room. You notice I say 'were in' — for you are no 
longer there. You are going home now — awak- 
ened and happy. You will think over these things 
and you will come back to learn more." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



This interview certainly had the effect of rousing 
Elise to a degree of interest and enthusiasm which 
she had not felt in anything for a long time. When 
she reached home she was eager to tell the family 
about Mrs. Morse and how unusual a woman she 
was. Bob was so glad of anything that made Elise 
wake up and seem like herself again that he sug- 
gested that they ask Mrs. Morse to visit them. 
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The invitation was sent, and, contrary to her 
usual custom, Mrs. Morse accepted it. Her life was 
such a busy one that she never even considered or- 
dinary social pleasures, for wherever she went she 
drew about her an eager group of people who were 
anxious for her help and knowledge. She had been 
drawn at once to Elise, having seen her possibilities, 
and she felt that she was made of material that was 
worth saving. 

Money considerations never entered into Mrs. 
Morse's calculations; she lived a life of perfect faith 
in the Infinite source of all supplies, giving freely to 
all who asked from her own great store of wisdom, 
knowing that the great law of attraction would 
bring back to her sufficient for all her needs. She 
lived almost literally from day to day; she abso- 
lutely refused to have any money in reserve "for a 
rainy day," for she knew then that she would b^in 
to fall back upon that money instead of trusting 
absolutely to her own ability to draw from the All- 
good. She lived "in tune with the Infinite," and 
that was the source of her wonderful power. The 
many people who needed her counsel, her help,' were 
always ready to give to her anything that she 
asked. Some had been healed of diseases, some had 
been given wise counsel in business or domestic dif- 
ficulties; some of these people would have settled 
wealth upon her, but she never accepted more than 
she needed for the present moment. 

In some respects this was one of her greatest 
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sources of power — that money could not influence 
her. Once she sent back a large check which was 
the gift of a grateful patient who felt that nothing 
could ever pay for the good she had received. But 
Mrs. Morse said that the check was too large for 
her needs at that moment and that she would not 
have a bank account under any circumstances. "It 
is for me to g^ve my very best to every one who 
needs it, literally to live the Christ-life. I have 
learned to live in such conscious communion with 
the Infinite Intelligence that I could not fail to have 
my checks honored by it whenever I present them." 
So she came to the Sinclairs, came like an angel, 
bringing new light and help to their household. 

They all grew to love her; indeed, she radiated 
such an atmosphere of love herself that it would 
have been next to impossible not to have loved her, 
although she often offended by her plain speaking, 
for she never hesitated from motives of policy if she 
felt that a wound needed to be probed or a weakness 
exposed. Robert was immensely interested in her, 
but he was still too far down the scale, too much on 
the physical plane, to really understand her teach- 
ings. 

Winthrop and Dora came to spend Sunday with 
them, and that Sunday afternoon Mrs. Morse gave 
them another of her inspired talks. She lived so 
above the personal plane herself that she did not 
often allow herself to become personally attached 
to any one — ^but she was strongly drawn to 
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Winthrop and EHse, and always after that time her 
relations with Elise were those of mother and 
daughter very closely in touch with each other. 

Winthrop had been telling her much of his per- 
plexities and troubles, expecting some sympathetic 
consideration, but instead she had answered him by 
saying : "I am ashamed to hear a big man like you 
sitiing down and complaining of his troubles. Why 
don't you get up and change things, if you don't 
like them? A man like you — a genius with such 
great talent and possibilities — ^you ought not to 
allow yourself to be balked by anything. You have 
it in you to simnount any obstacle that may inter- 
vene between you and your desires. I want you to 
wake up to a conscious knowledge of your own 
power. You are destined to do a great work, to ful- 
fill all your ambition." 

But when she went on to teach Winthrop what 
she had already told Elise, she found that he was 
not yet ready to accept and follow her philosophy. 
"It is all very beautiful," he said, "and I believe it 
too, only I am not ready to give up the pleasures of 
the flesh. I love the life of the world and all that 
goes with it, and even the thought of accomplishing 
great things does not tempt me to forego it." 

"You prefer still to go on all fours, to remain just 
a fine, healthy animal then — rather than to rise to 
your full stature and to come into the knowledge 
and inheritance that is waiting for you ?" said Mrs. 
Morse. 
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"I am afraid that I do," replied Winthrop. "I 
feel that I must go more slowly than you advise and 
take life as I find it." 

"Don't come to me with your complaints, then," 
was her answer. "For I cannot help you, if you 
persistently refuse to help yourself. But there are a 
few simple truths that I can give you that you will 
find useful. Remember that your mental forces are 
the great weapons which you have to fight your bat- 
tles with. From a purely scientific standpoint you 
must realize the destructive power of thoughts of 
fear, anger, worry, and so forth. Every mental 
impression has its corresponding bodily reaction. 
Your thoughts either build up new cells and tissues 
or they destroy them. The body is simply a mode 
of motion, a vehicle, a form through which you ex- 
press your personality, and you can learn to govern 
and control it like any machine, or you can let it run 
away with you and carry you to destruction. 

"This whole teaching of mine depends upon one's 
learning self-control, upon living a life controlled 
by reason and not by impulse, upon doing what you 
know is right and not doing merely what you want 
to do. On the purely material plane, the men who 
achieve great success are never self-indulgent — they 
force themselves to work only for one object, they 
train all the forces of brain and body to push in 
that direction and they allow nothing to interfere. 
I dare to say to you that a man can accomplish al- 
most any purpose if he holds to it unswervingly 
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from day to day, from year to year, using, of course, 
brains and intelligence, but never letting go of his 
purpose." 

"But how about the opposing mental forces that 
he may meet?" asked Winthrop. "May they not 
more than balance his own and overthrow him?" 

"My dear boy," answered Mrs. Morse, "it is the 
rarest thing on earth to find a person who is strong 
enough to hold firmly to one purpose for any great 
length of time. Most people drift — they are swayed 
by new interest and new desires — ^many people have 
no special ambition beyond comfort and a moderate 
amount of money. The moment you hold your 
fixed purpose, you step out of the class of the medi- 
ocre and you become one of the favored few — so 
called. Most people are contented with very little, 
at least they prefer to take the little rather than 
make the effort for the larger good. Your cousin, 
Elise, is not like that. She is rarely gifted, intensely 
ambitious, and she must be roused to do her work 
in the world. I want you to help her to realize that 
lack of desire is the one 'unpardonable sin,' for it 
means a dead soul. In time you will see that my 
ideas are true and you will have to accept them. 
Meanwhile, since you prefer to travel by the old 
slow method, you must go that way until the desire 
comes for a better way." 

Elise had become thoroughly roused by this time 
and she was filled with an intense desire to learn all 
that she could and to begin at once to put into prac- 
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tice Mrs. Morse's teaching. A great illumination 
had dawned for her, and she felt that she had at 
last found her own soul. A great consciousness of 
"oneness with God" came to her and brought with 
it a feeling of love to all humanity. She emerged 
from the purely personal plane where her own per- 
sonal affections and emotions had been the govern- 
ing power and found that sense of universal 
brotherhood that made her greatest desire the wish 
to help and serve others. She felt that she owed 
something to every one who crossed her path, and 
even to the tramp that begged at her door she gave; 
interest and attention, and wherever it was possible 
to find a spark of decency and a desire to be helped 
she tried to find an opportunity for the man to de- 
velop it. 

At first she found abundant use for all her energy 
simply in these helpful ways. Her first task, set by 
her teacher, was simply this — to keep always in a 
sympathetic and receptive state of mind, to radiate 
joy and peace and helpfulness to all who crossed 
her path. Never to allow herself to be too tired or 
too busy to give her very best to whatever demand 
was made upon her. She came to see that gloom 
and depression were unpardonable, that they were 
absolutely selfish and without excuse, that they were 
merely the imposition of your own selfish egoism 
upon others. All this was not such an easy task to 
set before a woman who had suffered a deep per- 
sonal sorrow. But Elise had seen the light at last, 
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her face was turned toward better things, and the old 
personal standpoint had been forever left behind. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



It so happened — if things like this are mere hap- 
pening — ^that Mrs. Morse's work for several months 
kept her in New York. She was always teaching 
and went wherever the call came for her. She had 
agreed at this time to come back to a former class 
of devoted followers and students to give them the 
results of her last journey to India and to France. 
At various places in her journey ings about the earth 
there were gathered together small groups of people 
who had been roused to a knowledge of this larger 
life through Mrs. Morse's teachings; and to these 
groups of students and friends she came from time 
to time. Always she had new truths to reveal, new 
knowledge and wisdom and light to shed upon the 
problems of life ; and it was for this reason that she 
was in New York. ^ 

In Elise Sinclair she recognized at once a rarely 
gifted soul; one whose spiritual nature needed only 
to be taught and awakened in order to be able to do 
great things. 

The winter following Elise's accident and her 
parting from John Maynard was one, after all, of 
gjeat interest to her. The great passion that she 
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had known had to a great degree detached her from 
the material side of life. She no longer was able to 
interest herself in the old employments. Amuse- 
ments no longer amused her; whenever she went 
to the theatre, the inevitable love story saddened 
her, either by its coarseness of outlook, whereby the 
physical side alone was emphasized, or, if by chance 
the love story was genuine and pure and true, it 
reminded her of her own again. Books, too, were in 
the same class, and either disgusted or bored her. 
To a lover of good books .there are many hours and 
years of keen enjoyment, and there had hardly ever 
been a day in Elise's life, no matter how busy she 
might be, when an hour's reading was not squeezed 
in somewhere. But after you have lived a story that 
is more vivid, more intense than anything that 
words can picture, then the printed page loses its 
charm, for a time at least. Elise had always cared 
for the society and attention of interesting men, 
almost unconscious herself of the deep, underlying 
sex attraction which had added zest to the com- 
panionship, for she was a woman with great magne- 
tism and charm, and this quality of physical attrac- 
tion had been accentuated and heightened by a 
reserve of manner that had forbidden too close an 
approach. As usual, the fact that she was not easy 
to reach only added to the desire which men had 
felt to reach her. But even this interest had gone. 
No man on earth except John Maynard had the 
power to quicken the beat of her heart or to bring 
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the color to her face, even had she been willing to 
play the game of sex simply for its intoxicating ef- 
fects, and as a means of making herself forget she 
no longer found it possible. She could not respond, 
could not be interested enough to hold a man's inter- 
est. For the one unforgivable oflfense in a woman's 
relations with any man is that she should ever seem 
to be bored by him. Even the least vain of men can 
hardly forgive a woman that. While the maternal 
instinct was strong in Elise, she was too intellectual 
a woman ever to be entirely absorbed by half- 
grown, undeveloped children. Henry and Frances 
were at a particularly uninteresting period of their 
lives — past the charm and beauty of babyhood, and 
not yet arrived at an age to have interests and prob- 
lems of their own. As long as they were comfort- 
ably fed, housed, clothed and amused, they made no 
other demands. If Elise had at that time been con- 
fronted by some situation that demanded all her 
strength and energy, she would have risen to it — ^but 
in the absence of such a demand, there had seemed 
a great chance of her settling into a condition of 
boredom and ennui which would blight her, this be- 
ing her condition of mind. Mrs. Morse's coming 
had been exactly what she had needed to rouse her. 
Mrs. Morse knew so well the great reservoir of spir- 
itual force and power that lies, unknown and un- 
tapped, within us all. The unsuspected power and 
energy, the talents which lie just under the objective 
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surface, all these it was her mission to bring to the 
surface and to unfold. 

She brought Elise into contact with her own little 
group of students, men and women of earnest minds 
and souls ; all intent upon some helpful purpose each 
doing his or her work with all the energy possible, 
living lives so full of interest in the great world 
problems that they often forget their own personal 
sorrows and cares. Indeed, most of these people 
had come into this life through suffering, through 
renunciation or pain — and as Elise grew to know 
them better, she caught a glimpse of the great truth 
of the meaning of the suffering. Not that of all 
suffering; so much of it is unnecessary and caused 
by "man's inhumanity to man" — much of that can be 
cured by more intelligence, by more altruism, or even 
by a more enlightened egoism which will come to 
realize that we are all parts of one great whole and 
no part of the body can be healthy and happy and 
well as long as any portion is diseased. But some of 
the suffering seems to be necessary to develop the 
soul ; it is impossible for one to know, to understand, 
to comprehend any part of the world-riddle, unless 
one had felt for oneself the deep emotions which go 
to make up what we call life. As the great mother- 
love has to endure the agony of the birth pangs in 
order to realize the fruition of its desires, so the soul 
must endure its pangs if it is to know and under- 
stand the heights and possibilities of human feeling. 

Elise had urged Mrs. Morse to make their house 
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her headquarters during the winter, and Mrs. Morse 
had accepted the invitation, feeling that in Elise she 
would find material ready for her hand and worthy 
of her time and attention. 

As the days went by the change in Elise became 
more and more marked. A new light came into her 
eyes, new power and energy into her words, and it 
was not long before she began to make herself felt 
in the little group of students around Mrs. Morse. 
She realized that the time had come for her to take 
up some real work, that she could no longer allow 
herself to be a mere idler and a looker-on at the 
work of the world. Her life before had always been 
a busy and a useful one, but the growth of these new 
ideas pushed aside many of the old habits and cus- 
toms, and the day finally came — as the result of 
many talks with Mrs. Morse — when she told her 
husband that she felt that she ought to take up some 
definite work. Bob, as usual, was good-natured and 
complaisant ; "the queen could do no wrong" in his 
eyes ; and he promptly told her to do anything that 
pleased her. Even this lack of energy on Bob's part 
no longer annoyed Elise. She understood now that 
the whole responsibility of the universe was not on 
her shoulders and that she could not make him see 
from her standpoint. He was not yet ready, like a 
child, taking its first steps and not yet able to run a 
long journey. Still Robert was so helpful and so 
sympathetic that it drew Elise to him with more 
than the old affection, and a new sense of his devo- 
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tion to her made life easier for them both. Poor 
Robert, in spite of his satisfaction in his wife, had 
often been bewildered by her changing moods, al- 
though Elise's strong self-control had always kept 
her as far as possible from betraying her feelings. 
Now there came to her a softness and tenderness 
that had never been there before, and it drew to her 
many friends who craved her sympathetic insight 
and her judgment. 

Her whole winter was spent in a study of social 
conditions; as it seemed to both, Mrs. Morse and 
herself, that her best work could be done along the 
lines of sociological research. As it was not neces- 
sary for her to earn money, it certainly seemed that 
she could best serve humanity by devoting both 
time and money to these things. 

It was natural that Elise should have felt especi- 
ally desirous of helping Winthrop to find a way to 
better conditions at home; and she often had Dora 
at her house in order to have her hear as much as 
possible of Mrs. Morse's philosophy. At first Dora 
openly scoffed at the whole thing; she called it 
Elise's new fad, and predicted that she would soon 
weary of it. But as the days went by and she saw, 
as every one had to see, how the new spirit of love 
in Elise had made of her another woman, then she 
began almost to envy her the peace and poise which 
shone in her face. She had many talks with Mrs. 
Morse, and bitterly resented the plain truths which 
Mrs. Morse did not hesitate to present to her. She 
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held up a mirror before Dora in which she had to 
see the reflection of her own selfishness, of that in- 
tense egoism which had kept her always shut within 
the little circle of her own personality, unable to 
imderstand or to feel anything outside of it. By 
degrees, however, Mrs. Morse did penetrate her 
armor and did make an impression upon the un- 
awakened soul within. Dora's impulses were kindly 
and generous, but an easy self-indulgence and an 
utter inability to put herself into another's place, 
had been at the base of most of her shortcomings. 
She did not intuitively understand a man's nature, 
and always between her husband and herself had 
risen this barrier of misunderstanding. But gradu- 
ally her eyes were being opened, until at last one day 
after a long talk with Mrs. Morse in which she had 
vainly tried to defend one weak point after another, 
it suddenly dawned upon her with a great light, and 
for the first time in her life she saw herself as she 
really was, saw the terrible failure that she had 
made of her marriage and determined to change 
herself, and to see if it would not be possible for her 
yet to win her husband back to her and for them to 
once more find happiness together. 

That night she had a long talk with Winthrop, 
and told him exactly how she felt and asked him to 
give her another chance. Winthrop, with his gener- 
ous, warm-hearted nature, responded as well as he 
could, longing to help her if she desired it; but at 
heart he had little faith in any great change in Dora. 
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He had struggled with her temper and her peculiari- 
ties for so many years that it did not seem possible 
that things would ever be any different, but he was 
willing to try once more to see if their home could 
be made more harmonious. He had fallen into such 
bitter, fault-finding ways himself that Dora's task 
was not an easy one. But it was a continual source 
of surprise to him to see the change in Dora. In- 
stead of the sharp and angry reply to his fault-find- 
ing, he saw her over and over again check her quick 
tongue and say the tactful and soothing thing to 
him. Continually he was met by consideration for 
his comfort and by a thoughtfulness that touched 
him deeply. He began to be ashamed of his own 
shortcomings and insensibly he rose to meet Dora's 
efforts halfway. Instead of her old attitude of care- 
less indulgence toward the children, she began to 
interest herself along lines that would be helpful to 
them. There is a power that resides in strength of 
character and self-control. A life guided constantly 
by principle, instead of emotion or impulse, becomes 
so forceful that unconsciously every member of a 
household responds to it and becomes better. If the 
best is asked of us, we all hate to fail, or to disap- 
point the one who asks it of us. 

Dora did not all at once develop into a strong, 
poised, well-rounded character, but she did begin to 
live earnestly and sincerely from that time onward, 
to live for her husband and her children instead of 
for her own pleasure, and the later years of her life 
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became more and more helpful and beautiful. The 
old love that Winthrop had given to her in their 
early days together was rekindled, and they grew 
more and more sympathetic as the years passed. 
The time finally came when Winthrop said to Elise : 

"You know how happy my home life has become 
since Dora has changed so much. You know how 
unselfishly devoted she is now to me, how helpful 
and beautiful she is in every way. There is only 
one secret which I have never told her, and that is 
the story of Mary Adams. Sometimes I feel that 
I would like to have her know the whole thing, that 
it would be a relief to me if she knew. Tell me, 
Elise, what do you think about it?" 

Elise paused a moment before she answered. 
Then she said : "Winthrop, I would not tell her if 
I were you. Dora loves you now unselfishly enough 
to forgive you. She has grown to be a big, broad, 
strong woman; but it seems to me selfish on your 
part to share that burden with her. It would only 
hurt her, bring her pain which is not necessary ; it is 
something she need never know, and it seems to me 
stronger and finer in you to carry the secret to the 
grave with you without telling her. It happened 
long ago, and you suffered enough in expiation of 
it. It will do no good to rake up the dead ashes, and 
I would not do it. Thank God, Winthrop, my dear, 
that Mrs. Morse came into our lives when she did, 
bringing happiness such as you never dared hope 
for into your life, and bringing to me a new interest 
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and a development of dormant powers which I did 
not know I possessed. The personal happiness that 
I longed for was not given to me in the way I 
wanted it, but I did gain a joy in living for others, 
a purpose in life which I could not have found by 
any other path. My life is full of interest, so full 
that my days are not long enough to accomplish 
all that I want to do. My work has brought me 
world-wide fame and recognition, and there is a 
satisfaction in that. I have been able to help a few 
people to better conditions; some of the boys and 
girls who have come under my influence have cer- 
tainly had opportunities for better things than they 
would have had without me. I have been able to 
keep my own home harmonious and happy, and 
when I look back and think of the change which 
Mrs. Morse brought to all of us, I feel more and 
more a deep and abiding faith in the great power 
which guides our lives, if we only look for that 
guidance. I told you once that we were mere pup- 
pets, pulled by the string of an inscrutable fate, 
helpless and wesJc. Now I know that much free 
will is ours ; within us lies the power to choose 
between the many paths opened to us. Our lives are 
our own to make them what we will. It is a ques- 
tion of conscious realization of the power that lies 
within each one of us, and there is no limit to it. 
They tell us of the joys of the senses, and of the 
material life, but with the passing years comes a 
knowledge of the reality and meaning of life that 
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bringfs with it its own greater joy. You and I, 
Winthrop, have lived deeply and fully; it has been 
no light and surface touching of problems ; we have 
known the heights and the depths, and I don't believe 
you would give up any part of your experience, even 
the worst of it. It all meant something; it has been 
woven into the fabric of our lives to make them 
more complete and more beautiful." 

"That is true, Elise," replied Winthrop, "only I 
have not yet gained fully that peace and joy that 
you and Dora seem to have found. A certain 
measure of it, yes — but in many ways I am still a 
wanderer and a doubter. My questions have not all 
been answered. My doubts have not yet been 
silenced." 

"Dear heart," she answered softly, "there is but 
one answer, and that is faith, a faith that trusts so 
perfectly the infinite power, that keeps one so in 
touch, in conscious knowledge of the divine presence 
that all doubts pass away. It is a strange thing for 
me to say, is it not? For so many years I have 
doubted and questioned. I sneered and scoffed, but 
the time came when I knew the truth, when it came 
home to me as a great revelation, and since then all 
has been well." 

"Elise," said Winthrop suddenly, "since we are 
talking of the past, will you answer one question for 
me? How about the man that you loved so much? 
What part has he had in your life? And how has it 
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been possible for you to be happy away from him, if 
you really loved him as deeply as you used to think 
you did?" 

"The love that I felt for John Maynard was the 
deepest feeling that I ever have known," she an- 
swered, " and I love him to-day as well as I did the 
day I said *good-by' to him. But there are two 
selves within us all, Winthrop, the petty, personal 
self, which is made up of our little personal feelings 
and desires, and the bigger spiritual self, which can 
get outside of those smaller desires and live in the 
great world atmosphere. So when I gave up John 
Maynard, I put aside the old personal self, and tried 
more and more to live in the spirit of it all. Always 
between us has been this great tie; often has he 
been with me in spirit, in some ways we have never 
been separated, and always I believe that we shall be 
together again after this earth life is over. Instead 
of being a source of unhappiness to me, I have 
turned it into my greatest happiness, the thought 
that I have known a really great and true love, that 
has always been a part of my inner life. I think I 
can even see now why it was not best for us to be 
together here; we would have been so absorbed in 
each other, so happy just by ourselves, that we 
would have had no room in our lives for other peo- 
ple. Neither of us would have done the work which 
we have done apart. His work, of course, has been 
infinitely greater than mine, for he has solved cer- 
tain problems concerning the relation between the 
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psychic and the physical planes that have been of un- 
told benefit to the race. The untold numbers of suf- 
ferers who have been restored to reason and sanity 
through his researches will never be known, but 
John Maynard's name will go down to history as 
one of the world's great benefactors. It is much 
to have known and loved a man like that, and to 
have been loved hy him. I am going abroad soon, 
Winthrop, to a meeting, which is to be held in Paris, 
to discuss certain phases of the child-labor problem, 
and it is not impossible that I may see him again. 
It would be quite safe for us both now ; we are quite 
elderly people, and our decision was made once and 
for all; but there are many things I should like to 
say to him, much that I should like to hear of his 
own work. Henry is just finishing his scientific 
work in the German university, and Frances wants 
to study music another year, so we are all going 
over as soon as we can arrange things here." 

The Sinclairs sailed for Europe shortly after this 
conversation. More than ten years had passed since 
the time of the automobile accident, years that had 
been very full of work and happiness to Elise, years 
of real accomplishment and fruition. She had done 
exceptionally successful work in the children's court, 
having taken a law course with that end in view; 
and her magazine articles on the subject had at- 
tracted much attention. She had spoken before most 
of the leading women's clubs of the country, and her 
name had become almost as familiar as that of Jane 
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Addams and other well known workers along those 
lines. Her sane and sensible ideas kept her from 
adopting foolish measures, and, as an investigator, 
her reports carried great weight. She had been 
asked to report upon certain special phases of her 
work at a great congress to be held in Paris, a con- 
gress that had been called together for the study and 
discussion of great social problems. Elise had devel- 
oped into a delightful speaker; she was a beautiful 
looking woman, handsomer even than when she was 
younger, largely on account of the additional charm 
and magnetism which her intense interest and sin- 
cerity brought into her expressive face. She was 
always beautifully gowned, not because she cared 
for clothes, but because she fully understood the 
great value of first impressions. She always felt that 
any woman who was prominent before the public by 
reason of unusual talent or work should especially 
emphasize her best points. An audience will listen 
much more carefully to a woman who is pleasing in 
appearance than to one who makes no such appeal 
to the eye. She was looking forward to seeing her 
son after a year's absence, and was also taking 
Frances over for extra study. 

Frances had developed a decided talent for the 
piano, and while it was not expected that she would 
do anything very remarkable with it, still her 
mother was only too glad to see her seriously inter- 
ested in anything, as she had always feared that 
Frances would never develop along any serious 
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lines. Henry had always been nearer to his mother, 
more like her in his tastes and yet unlike her in tem- 
perament. He was a brilliant student, having 
graduated with high honors at college, and had 
been in Germany for a year's special work in bi- 
ology. Frances and her father were devoted 
friends, and much alike; while Elise's keen ambi- 
tion was already finding great satisfaction in the 
promise of a successful career for the boy. 

Henry met them in Paris, and even in one short 
year Elise could see how much he had gained. He 
was tall and strong, a manly fellow, and the old un- 
responsive, shy manner of his boyhood days had been 
exchanged for the finish and ease which the foreign 
training had added. It is unfortunate that so many 
of our American boys seem to associate charming 
manners with insincerity and lack of character, not 
seeing at all that the g^ace and finish which fine 
manners add are like the cutting and polishing of 
a beautiful diamond. Given the real stone in the 
first place, the finish brings out all its best points. 
That was one great reason why Elise had sent 
Henry to Europe, to give him the cosmopolitan 
touch that would make him a man of the great 
world, with the ease and knowledge that would 
make him at home anywhere. Of course the boy 
was still young, still had much to learn. He looked 
so young and radiant, so full of enthusiasm for his 
work, that his mother wondered what lay before 
him; whether he would be strong enough to meet 
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and overcome the temptations which would lie in his 
path, whether he could keep the faith and the belief 
in its being worth while to do one's best, as she had 
always taught him, or whether he would consider it 
necessary to compromise with his best self, to lower 
his high ideals as he went out to battle with the 
world. She almost envied him, as she thought of 
that wonderful field of scientific knowledge and re- 
search which had only been so recently opened up by 
the human mind. It stretched out in a limitless vista 
before the youth of his generation, a wonderful 
mine to be excavated, with no end to its possibilities. 
The riddle of the universe may always remain a 
riddle in the sense of knowing the underlying rea- 
son of it all, but more and more will nature yield up 
to man the secrets of her storehouse, until he has 
learned to govern and control all of his material 
universe. 

It was a happy family reunion, and the first week 
of their stay in Paris was given up to sight-seeing 
and pleasure. After that the congress was to con- 
vene. Henry was to return for further work, and 
Robert had planned a trip to the mountains for a 
few weeks of hunting and fishing. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



The day that Mrs. Sinclair was to speak at the 
great conference had been settled. There had al- 
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ready been several addresses by distinguished peo- 
ple, and among the lecturers who were to speak later 
was the name of Dr. Maynard. During all these 
years Elise had never seen him; but his name was 
often in the papers in connection with the fine work 
that he was doing. He had settled in Paris, and 
having unlimited money at his command, he had 
built and equipped a magnificent hospital, which 
gave him every opportunity for observation and ex- 
periment. At first the French savants had been in- 
clined to ignore an American physician ; but science 
is a great leveler of personal distinction, and the 
man, or woman either, who "makes good," is sure to 
win recognition and place. These years of study 
and experience had taken from John Maynard every 
trace of the self-made man and given to him every 
attribute of a thoroughbred cosmopolitan. 

His thin, nervous face with its keen eyes was 
well known in Paris, and his unusual vitality had so 
far kept every sign of age away from him. His hair 
was still as dark as ever, his eyes as blue, his figure 
as lithe and erect at sixty as it had been at thirty. 
Times seems to forget some people, and its passing 
leaves no trace that is apparent to the world. The 
great physician was still idolized and sought by 
women ; but in spite of his genial manners and sym- 
pathetic interest, no woman ever felt that she had 
been able to reach much under the surface. Always 
something eluded her — there was a side that was 
never revealed. He went out into the brilliant life 
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of the best Parisian society, into the most exclusive 
circles, and was welcomed everywhere. Many wo- 
men were his warm friends — and he entertained 
them, drove with them, entered into all the gayety 
of the gayest city in the world. 

It was often whispered that Dr. Maynard's 
friendships with women of rank and title were prob- 
ably like most of the friendships between men and 
women in the upper circles — but no definite scandal 
could ever be found, no real basis for the rumors. 

He had had his children with him the last few 
years, and was often seen with his charming daugh- 
ter, to whom he was greatly devoted. His son had 
recently returned to New York and taken up a busi- 
ness career, as he had no liking for his father's pro- 
fession. 

One night, when Elise was at the opera, she saw 
Maynard in a box with a distinguished looking wo- 
man and a party of people. She sat where he could 
not see her, so she was able to watch him all the 
evening. He always had an air of intense interest 
when talking to any woman — it was one of the 
secrets of his fascination — for he always made the 
particular woman with whom he was talking feel 
that she was the one and only woman for whom he 
had the slightest thought. It necessarily touched a 
sensitive chord in Elise to see him apparently so en- 
tirely absorbed in the woman to whom he was talk- 
ing. She noted the old familiar gestures, the way 
he bent his head to hear what the other woman was 
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saying — everything was so unchanged about him 
that she felt for a moment that the past ten years 
were a dream, and that she was once more young. 
Then she remembered with a pang that her own 
hair was white, and in spite of the admiration and 
flattery which always followed her on account of 
her striking and unusual appearance, she knew that 
it was no longer the beauty and charm of youth that 
appealed to men. 

This woman, who was apparently holding Dr. 
Maynard's complete attention, was still young — and, 
although not beautiful, she had an air of one used to 
the great world, of one accustomed to being the 
centre of the stage at all times. It was not a happy 
evening for Elise ; in spite of her philosophy, and of 
all that the passing years had taught her, she found 
herself once more living over again those days of 
long ago, the days of such intense longing and hap- 
piness, as well as those of indecision and distress. 

She went back to the hotel and spent a sleepless 
night, the old memories surging over her, the old 
desire to see John once more, to find out if he did still 
care, to hear his voice again and to know of his life. 

It was not the first sleepless night that Elise Sin- 
clair had spent because of John Maynard; but she 
was disappointed at her own lack of control, for she 
thought that she was sufficiently strong nowadays 
to be mistress of herself in any situation. Although 
she was forty-eight at this time and Maynard was 
almost sixty, still she felt that the change in her had 
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been far greater than any she could see in him. She 
went through one of those horrible experiences 
when the full realization came to her that youth had 
gone, that all the romantic side of life had passed 
forever for her, and the coming years looked gray 
and colorless. Every one has to face moments like 
this, but fortunate are they who continue to grow in 
grace. Age has a beauty all its own, however, and 
the wisdom and love which frequently comes in later 
life blends all the harsh shades and tones of charac- 
ter which were aggressive and unpleasant in earlier 
years, and weaves them into an harmonious whole. 
Elise felt better in the morning, however. She 
remembered Mrs. Morse's wonderful power and in- 
fluence, although she was more than three score 
years and ten. No younger woman that Elise had 
ever known had been able to hold the floor against 
her at any time. Wherever she was, she was the 
centre of the circle, and every one revolved around 
her. So it was not the years, after all; it was the 
spirit within that made the difference, and Elise 
knew that she had mastered the art of living suffi- 
ciently to hold her own. She knew in her inmost 
heart that our own does come to us, that it is not 
possible for us to lose whatever truly belongs to us — 
and with renewed faith and courage, she turned her 
thoughts to the work that was before her. It was 
the day of her own address at the conference, and 
she reviewed mentally some of the points that she 
wished specially to emphasize. 
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Public speaking was not hard for Elise; she had 
always a clear and definite idea of what she wished 
to say, her voice and delivery were good, absolutely 
simple and unaffected; she was deeply in earnest, 
and she simply talked to an audience as she would 
have done to a group of friends. 

Her husband nearly always tried to be present 
when she was to give an important address, and he 
had delayed his own trip in order to be present on 
this particular day. Robert was still the same debo- 
nair, irresponsible good fellow that he had always 
been, and disliked as much as ever all responsibility 
and seriousness for himself. He was well content 
to let Elise do the heavy thinking for the family; 
and Frances had now become his delight, as her 
own outlook on life was much like his own. 

She was small and very pretty, but not at all ex- 
traordinary in any way. One of those common- 
place girls whom you find everywhere. Healthy 
and happy and normal, not at all troubled by any big 
problems, but content to take life just as she found 
it. One of those people who make up the great bal- 
ance of the world and are needed at all times. She 
no more understood her mother than she had whei? 
she was a child, but she was always sympathetic and 
devoted to her, she admired her beyond expression 
and considered her the most wonderful woman sht 
had ever known. Her practical knowledge and good 
sense made her invaluable to her mother in man} 
ways ; gradually she had taken upon herself most ol 
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the domestic cares which had formerly taken so 
much of EHse's time, leaving her free now for the 
larger duties that seemed to belong to her. She had 
given many years of her life entirely to her family ; 
their comfort and their claims had been paramount; 
but now that part of her work was done, her chil- 
dren were brought up, her husband was satisfied 
and happy, and she was free now for her own 
career, and to enjoy the consideration which her 
children gave back to her. 

Frances had as usual ordered her mother's gown 
for this occasion, and came in to help her in her 
preparations. The gown that Frances had ordered 
was all in shades of violet, and Elise made a beau- 
tiful picture after she was dressed. Her hair was 
white, but her coloring was still as brilliant and 
clear as her daughter's, and the magnificent carriage 
of her head and shoulders gave her the air of a 
queen. 

A slight murmur of admiration ran through the 
great audience that had assembled to hear her, and 
Elise felt instantly the sympathetic state of mind 
that told her that her hearers were already in accord 
with her. It is curious, that feeling that a person 
has when he or she first faces a houseful of people ; 
often there seems a real barrier of resistant force 
that must be broken down before one can reach the 
brain and heart. But once establish that "rapport" 
between the speaker and the people, and it acts like 
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hypnotic suggestion; a magnetic speaker can sway 
them at will. 

Mrs. Sinclair never made the mistake of talking 
too long. She said what she had to say quietly, 
earnestly, but every word went home and she moved 
her hearers to smiles or tears as she chose. It was 
undoubtedly the most brilliant address that she had 
ever given. She had an unusual sense of power, of 
exhilaration, and she was perfectly at ease. 

As she finished speaking the audience rose and 
gave her a perfect ovation and many famous peo- 
ple came forward to congratulate her and to speak 
about certain points that she had made. There is a 
satisfaction in the applause of the public, an intoxi- 
cation that nothing else gives ; and Elise, with all her 
simplicity and earnestness and lack of self-seeking, 
was quite human enough to enjoy the praise, and to 
feel that it paid her for the effort. 

Just as she was turning to go to her carriage, a 
familiar voice spoke her name, and, looking ai'ound, 
she saw John Maynard standing at her side. In 
spite of herself, the color came into her face as She 
took his extended hand and listened to his warm 
words of approval. His eyes satisfied her — they had 
the same heart-hungry look when they rested upon 
her, the tones of his voice had the old softness and 
tenderness, and she knew that the passing years had 
brought no change in his feeling for her. 

He greeted Robert with the old cordiality, and 
was interested in seeing Frances again; as she had 
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been only ten years old when he saw her last, the 
change had naturally been very great. Frances re- 
membered him very well, for his name had been a 
household word on account of the gratitude which 
they had all felt because of his having saved Elise's 
life. 

After a short conversation he urged them to give 
him the great pleasure of entertaining them some day 
at dinner, and said if they would care to do so that 
he would be glad to take them through the hospital 
and explain to them something of the work that he 
was doing. He knew that Elise would care in- 
tensely for it, and he was anxious to have a long 
talk with her, to know of her life, and to hear what 
the passing years had brought to her. The Sin- 
clairs accepted his invitation, and a date was set for 
the dinner. 

Elsie returned to her hotel, excited and happy. 
She found her room full of flowers, cards and invi- 
tations, and now that her lecture was over, she felt 
free to give herself up to the full enjoyment of her 
stay in Paris. There were many interesting people 
whom she was to meet, much of interest to be dis- 
cussed, and underneath it all was the happy con- 
sciousness that John had not changed, and that she 
was to see him again. 

The evening set for dining with Dr. Maynard 
came very soon. Henry also was with them, and it 
was to be a small affair, only a few friends being 
asked to meet them. 
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Louise Maynard was now the head of her father's 
house, and came to greet them as they entered the 
drawing-room. She was very like her father, tall 
and slender, not at all pretty, but clever and keen, a 
marked personality; one of those people who are 
either loved or cordially disliked; there were no 
halfway measures possible in connection with her. 
She had heard her father speak of Mrs. Sinclair and 
knew that he admired her greatly, so she was most 
gracious in her welcome. Her father was her idol, 
and his pleasure was her greatest thought ; and Elise 
was glad to see how happy his home life had be- 
come. They exchanged little smiles of understand- 
ing, each noting the pride which the other showed in 
the children, and John laughed as he turned to Elise 
and said : 

"It is their day now, is it not? Our lives have 
been lived, but theirs are before them. Will they 
get as much out of it, do you think, as we did?" 

Elise shook her head. "One never knows," she 
answered, "we cannot live their lives, and they have 
much to learn." 

The next day they visited the hospital, saw the 
great laboratories, the great observation wards, the 
psychological laboratory being of special interest to 
them. Henry was in his element, and soon he and 
the doctor were lost to the world in discussing some 
scientific points. Henry showed such a grasp of the 
subject that the doctor was drawn to him at once 
and before the talk was over he had asked him if 
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he would like to come into the laboratory and work 
as his assistant. It was a great offer for a young 
man, and the chance to even look on at any of May- 
nard's private work was one that was greatly 
coveted. But he recogfnized instantly Henry's cali- 
bre, saw the intelligent way that the boy handled the 
subject, and was attracted to him from the first. 

He said to Elise, in speaking of his offer: "I have 
been looking for a bright young fellow who was 
clever enough to handle some delicate experiments 
that I am making. Henry has had the training, he 
has the taste and the brains to do the work, and I 
think he is just the man I want." 

Elise was delighted, naturally; it was the one 
thing she would have chosen for her son, and the 
thought of his working in such close association 
with Maynard was a joy to her. She was preparing 
to leave Paris with her husband, but promised to 
return in a few months to hear reports of Henry's 
progress, and to see them both once more before 
leaving for America. Robert's approval was as- 
sured, and Henry could hardly realize his good 
fortune. It was an opportunity that he had never 
even dared hope for, but the one of all others which 
he would have chosen for himself. 

The next day the Sinclairs left for a more ex- 
tended tour than they had originally planned. 
Robert decided that he wanted to go to Egypt, to 
revisit various places of interest, some years having 
passed since they had taken any long journey. Elise 
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had been so occupied with her own work and study 
that she had not felt Hke leaving New York for any 
length of time, and the years had drifted by until 
now the time had come when she could see a definite 
result from some of her experiments, and the pros^ 
pect of a real holiday was very welcome. It was 
probable that they would be traveling about six 
months, so it was arranged that Henry should spend 
that time with Dr. Maynard, and botfi would know 
by the time the Sinclairs returned whether it was 
best that he should stay on with him. 

Many months were spent in wandering from one 
country to another, Robert having decided to make 
the tour in an automobile ; so they took all the time 
that they cared to, stopping sometimes for many 
weeks at some attractive inn, or wherever they were 
pleased. The letters that they received from Henry 
were full of enthusiasm for his work, and of intense 
admiration for Dr. Maynard. 

All his life Maynard had always been able to 
charm any one if he cared to try; his greatest temp- 
tation always had been in the exercise of this power 
over both men and women ; and it was still a keen 
delight to him to be able to sway others by his will. 

Henry Sinclair, however, was not a youth to be 
dominated long by any one — he could be influenced 
profoundly by any one whom he loved and ad- 
mired; brain and heart always went together with 
him, and Dr. Maynard satisfied both. On the other 
hand, the doctor found in Henry traits which he had 
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failed to find in his own son, and they worked to- 
gether like comrades and friends. Henry was very 
mature, a student and a thinker, never satisfied with 
a superficial knowledge of anything, and his 
methods of taking hold of any task were a delight 
to Maynard, as it was exactly the way he did things 
and wanted them done. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



At last the Sinclairs were beginning to think of 
turning toward home, although the fact that 
Frances and Henry were to be left in Paris made 
New York seem much less desirable to Robert and 
his wife. But there were things to be looked after, 
many calls were coming to Elise from the friends 
who were associated with her work ; and more than 
all, her father needed her. He had grown old, but 
was still in excellent health, and during their ab- 
sence he had been staying with Winthrop and Dora. 

Their children had grown up and had left the 
home shelter, all but the youngest one; and Dora 
had begged Elise to allow her to have the old man 
for the time that they were to be abroad. 

Dr. Morrison had not felt quite able to undertake 
so long a journey, and he had been very happy 
under Dora's care; but Elise naturally felt that no 
one could make up to him for her presence ; so they 
decided to return to America. 
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Already they had talked over the possibility that 
their future home might be in Paris, if Henry re- 
mained there, and if Frances married the man who 
was trying to persuade her that a Frenchman could 
make as good a husband as an American. 

At present she was wavering, but it was very evi- 
dent that she was much more interested in him than 
she had ever been in any lover before. It was not a 
question of money at all, as the gentleman was the 
fortunate possessor of a large income, and he knew 
that Frances' father was only a man of moderate 
wealth, and the question of settlements could hardly 
play much part in their marriage. It was a case ot 
genuine attraction ; and as the family all liked him 
and could find no flaw in his record, they wisely 
left the matter to Frances to decide for herself, as 
most American parents do. 

Elise had always been fond of the life abroad, 
and especially as one grows older the social life in 
a foreign city is certainly more interesting, as it is 
made up of men and women of the world, and is 
not dominated by the younger set, as so often hap- 
pens in American cities. But all these plans were 
connected with the future, for as long as Elise's 
father lived, they planned to stay in New York, al- 
though he would not have objected to going to 
Paris, where many of the early years of his own life 
were passed. 

In returning to Paris in the automobile all went 
well until they were within three days' journey of 
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the city, and then something broke which made it 
necessary for them to stop for several days for re- 
pairs. It was decided that Frances should remain 
with her father, and that Elise should go on by train 
to Paris, as she had various things to do for Henry 
before she sailed for home. 

Henry met her at the station in Paris, and took 
her at once to her hotel. They spent a long and 
happy evening together, as Henry had much to tell 
his mother about the work he was doing. The next 
morning he left the hotel early, as he was to spend 
the whole day upon a very delicate experiment, so 
he told his mother that he would not be back until 
late. Elise was just finishing her breakfast when 
Dr. Maynard's card was brought to her and she 
sent down word that she would receive him at once. 

As he entered her sitting room, she was reminded 
of that other time at Banff, when she had received 
him alone in her hotel sitting room; but there was 
nothing in her manner to show that she considered 
him as anything more than an old and valued 
friend. 

Maynard, however, had come with a definite pur- 
pose in his mind, which he immediately laid before 
her. "Henry told me that you were to be alone to- 
day, and I have come to ask you to come with me 
for a run in my car out to my country place. You 
may have heard Henry say that I recently bought 
an old chateau, about twenty-five miles outside the 
city, and I want you to see it. More than that, I 
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want one last day with you before you go avi-ay. 
I want to steal just one day out of both our lives 
to talk over old times, to know if all is well with 
you, and to forget for a few hours that we are no 
longer young. It is not much that I am asking, 
Elise, just a few hours together, a few hours all our 
own out of a lifetime that we have given to others. 
Will you come with me ? My car is here, and I am 
going to drive it myself — we will have lunch at the 
chateau, as it is always open. I have a housekeeper 
there, and the usual number of servants, and I have 
telephoned down that we are coming." 

"Yes, I will go with you gladly," said Elise. "I 
am old enough, at last, to do almost anything that I 
like, and it will be no wrong to any one for us to 
spend one short day together. I, too, have much 
that I want to hear from you, much to say to you. 
I will be ready in ten minutes." And she left the 
room to make preparations for the trip. 

As she came down ready to enter the car, her hair 
completely covered by a big veil, she did look won- 
derfully young; and after they had started, John 
turned to her and said : "You don't look a day older 
than you did ten years ago." 

Elise was annoyed that he should descend to such 
platitudes as that, and she made a sarcastic reply to 
that effect, saying : "I did not think that you would 
try to flatter me by saying such a foolish thing as 
that." 

"My dear child," answered Maynard, "I meant 
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exactly what I said ; in all seriousness you have not 
changed, except to gain an additional charm 
through the development of the best side of your 
nature. I certainly would not waste the few 
precious hours that we are to be together in paying 
you idle compliments. It is one of my pet theories 
that people whose mentality is keenly alive, people 
whose brain power continues to develop instead 
of retrograding, do not show age early. I think 
Metchnikoff is right in saying that most people age 
and die prematurely, and it is a joy to me to find in 
you such a perfect exemplification of my theory. 
You have changed in many ways, my dear friend, 
but to me every change has been a gain ; for I can 
see the poise and balance which you have attained. 
I want you to tell me the whole story if you can, and 
I want to tell you what I have been doing these last 
ten years." 

"Please don't let us talk about anything serious 
for a little while," answered Elise, with a smile; 
"just let us enjoy being together this lovely morn- 
ing. You cannot talk very much and drive the car 
safely ; we will have our ride and then, after lunch- 
eon, we will just sit down and have a long, uninter- 
rupted talk." 

John assented, and for the whole distance out to 
his house they exchanged only more or less small 
talk. They were satisfied just to be together. John 
liked to watch the play of expression in Elise's 
face, and she studied the lines in his face, looking' 
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for some small changes in him. The drive took 
them through a beautiful country, the air was as 
exhilarating as wine, and Elise tried to forget that 
there was any other world than the little one which 
she occupied at that moment. John pointed out 
various places of interest, talking as he would have 
talked to any interesting woman, and respecting her 
desire not to stir up any depth of emotion just then. 

At last the outline of Maynard's chateau appeared 
in the distance, beautifully situated at the top of a 
hill, overlooking many miles of surrounding coun- 
try. It had formerly belonged to a French marquis, 
and everything about it was artistic, and in good 
taste. John had added the modern conveniences in- 
side, but had fully preserved its air of mediaeval sim- 
plicity and sternness of outline. 

As they drew up to the big entrance they were 
met by the housekeeper, a capable looking French 
woman. She and her husband had full charge of 
the establishment, so it was ready for use at any 
time. 

She took Elise up to a big suite of rooms and 
offered her any assistance that she needed ; but Elise 
only needed to shed her duster and veil to emerge 
in a gown of spotless white, as fresh as when she 
started. 

As she came down the great stairway which led 
into the immense hall, John was waiting for her; 
and as she reached the bottom step he put out both 
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hands to her ; and as she gave him her own he looked 
into her face and said : 

"I have often seen you come down that stairway 
in spirit, for the house has always been dedicated to 
you, the mistress of my heart, and no other woman 
shall ever reign here except Louise." 

The tears sprang to Elise's eyes as she answered : 
"Dear, it is good to hear you say that, to know that 
you still care. I am so glad that Louise is such a 
comfort to you; we have both been blessed in our 
children, have we not ? When I look at them I can 
never tell you how I thank God that you were strong 
enough to go away and leave me as you did. When 
I think of the bitterness, the disillusion, which would 
have come to them if I had gone away with you, I 
know that some good spirit was watching over me 
and guarding me at that time." 

"Yes," answered John, "I think you are right, 
and at the time I seemed to be compelled by an un- 
seen yet all-powerful influence to decide as I did. 
I wanted so much to say to you, 'Come,' and yet I 
knew that I could not." 

"You were stronger than I, dear, for I never 
seemed to find strength enough to say, 'Go,' to you, 
so I made you decide. In books the heroine always 
rises up in sublime virtue and sends the hero away, 
and I always fancied that I would do that, too ; but 
I didn't do it, did I? I just said, 'You must decide.' 
but I knew all the time that you must say just what 
you did." 
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"Of course you knew, sweetheart, and you knew 
that by putting the decision upon me that you ap- 
pealed to all the chivalry in my nature, that I had 
to choose what was best for you, that I could not 
let you wreck your life and your home for me. But, 
manlike, if you had resisted and refused, I should 
have implored and overcome you — so you see it was 
really you who decided after all. You appealed to 
my love, to the best that is in me, as you always 
have, and I had to come up to your ideal. I, too, 
am glad that we resisted, in spite of the lonely years 
which I have passed, lonely in the midst of much 
society, and lonely even when busy with my pro- 
fession. I never see a happily married man and 
woman without a little pang of envy that that par- 
ticular happiness could not have been mine. And 
yet, Elise, I think we have both found life well 
worth the living — you certainly have done wonder- 
ful work along charitable lines; you are loved and 
admired for the breadth and sanity with which you 
have undertaken difficult problems. You have cer- 
tainly succeeded in getting certain obnoxious laws 
repealed, and there is no question that the last child- 
labor bill would have been defeated if it had not 
been for the earnest fight that you made for it. You 
have succeeded in bringing nearly all the women's 
clubs in America into line to support your measures, 
and no one before ever fully realized what a tre- 
mendous power they held. So the path that you 
chose was the right and only one for you. 
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"And as for me, I think it would have broken 
my heart if I had had to watch the progress of the 
shame and disgrace which I would have brought to 
you if I had taken you away. It was Fate, dearest, 
stern and irresistible ; it had to be, but a Fate largely 
of our own making, as I believe it always is. Hav- 
ing built up characters with some force and self- 
control, having developed the will power which is 
the basis of all personality, it was inevitable that 
we should have played the game as we did. Regrets 
are useless — we have more to be thankful for than 
to regret — we have at least known what a great 
love means — for it has been a great love, Elise, as 
great as any of the world's great love stories. A 
love that will keep a man like myself true and loyal 
through years of absence a love that has been (as I 
believe yours has) the greatest and deepest fact in a 
woman's life, can surely be counted as a great pas- 
sion. I pity a person who has never known it — the 
men (and women, too) that we see all about us — 
changeable, fickle, sensual, changing their lovers as 
they change the fashion of their clothes — they have 
missed the greatest experience that can come to a 
human soul. The power to feel like that is the 
greatest argument in favor of immortality and a 
continuity of consciousness after death. It does not 
seem possible to me that a feeling like that can per- 
ish or be lost — it is the nearest to the God quality 
that we ever know, and it has its meaning. My long 
years of work in psychology, in experiments with 
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human consciousness and personality, instead of 
making me a materialist, have deepened my faith in 
the powers and possibilities of man — I believe abso- 
lutely that the human spirit merely uses this ma- 
terial form for a brief time, for some purpose as 
yet undiscovered by us. The mystery of it all is still 
a riddle, but that there is an individual soul in each 
of us, a soul that has powers as yet only slightly re- 
vealed, and that will live on, has come to be a belief 
with me that is so strong that I almost feel that I 
' have obtained some scientific proof of its existence 
after death. 

"You and I both know, Elise, that there have 
been many, many times when we have been in com- 
munication with each other when separated by thou- 
sands of miles. As I told you years ago, the tie 
between us is so strong that I could have thrown you 
into a state of hypnosis at will and could have im- 
pressed my will upon you — ^but it would have been 
too dangerous for you. Instead of your developing 
your own will and personality, you would have 
leaned upon me, and weakened yourself. Still, that 
very possibility has proved to us both that there is a 
power that exists independent of these physical 
limitations." 

Then John laughed. "Here am I, holding the 
floor so completely that you haven't been able to put 
in a word ; but this is one of my hobbies, you know, 
and I do not always have such a sympathetic lis-, 
tener." 
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Elise smiled in return as she answered: "You 
know that I am intensely interested in all that you 
are saying, especially as we have both reached almost 
exactly the same conclusion by very different paths, 
I used to believe that we were mere puppets in the 
hands of Fate, as I once told my Cousin Winthrop, 
but now I believe that we are divine, with all the 
power and possibilities of our divine inheritance; 
hampered and hindered still by lack of knowledge, 
by inability to consciously recognize our own power, 
but the veil is being lifted a little, here and there, 
in places — and to some of us has already come at 
times a spiritual uplift and consciousness that makes 
us feel that we really know a little bit of the ever- 
lasting truths of the universe, that we have had a 
glimpse of the eternal verities, of the glories that lie 
beyond. John, dear, it could not be true that man 
should have been given this yearning for the highest 
and best, this continual reaching out to a power 
higher than ourselves, if there was not something 
behind it. The line of work that you are doing is, 
I believe, the most valuable that can possibly be 
done to-day. I am so glad that Henry has gone into 
it, also, as it is the one thing that I would have 
chosen for him." 

As John began his reply to her words, a servant 
came to say that luncheon was served, and he rose 
and led the way into the dining room. 

It was a beautiful great room; and as he placed 
Elise opposite him in a great carved chair, he said : 
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"At last I have the pleasure of seeing you at the 
head of my table in the place that belongs to you." 

His words brought a quick blush to Elise's face, 
but she answered half sadly: "As long as I have 
first place in your heart, John, I am satisfied. I 
have learned to live away from you — sustained by 
the thought that the reality of your love is mine, al- 
though I cannot have the personal presence. That is 
much to me, dear, and I shall go back to America 
happy in having seen you once more. I shall think 
of you in this beautiful house, be proud of all the 
success which you have won in your profession, and 
I shall pray that you and my beloved boy may dis- 
cover greater and better secrets than any you have 
yet found.'' 

John paused a moment before he answered her, 
then he said: 

"I thought at first that I would not say anything 
about this to you at present, but, as usual, I find 
myself wanting to tell you everything. What would 
you say if I told you that Henry and Louise have 
fallen madly in love with each other?" 

For a moment Elise's heart stopped, and a jealous 
pang shot through it. She had not yet expected 
Henry to fall in love with any one ; he had always 
been so indifferent to women, and a mother cannot 
help the feeling that she has lost her boy when she 
first hears that some other woman is to be first in 
his heart. Elise would hardly have been human 
had she not felt this at first, but in a moment the 
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thought that it was John's daughter that he had 
chosen came to her, and her face became radiant as 
she said : 

"I am so glad, John, so glad that it is your little 
girl ; for your sake, dear heart, I shall love her like 
my own daughter, and perhaps the traditional feel- 
ing between a daughter-in-law and a mother-in-law 
will be averted. It will be another tie between us, 
too — another bond !" 

"I am sure Louise will love you, Elise," answered 
John. "You know she has never had a mother's 
care, and I know she will appreciate it. She has 
many faults, she is much as I was at her age; but 
her heart is true and warm. When she loves any 
one, she gives her whole heart and soul; she holds 
back nothing. Her impulsive nature will be bal- 
anced by Henry's more thoughtful temperament. 
The boy is like a son to me already. I was prepared 
to love him because he was your son, dear — ^but he 
has won me entirely by his own charm. He has a 
beautiful nature, Elise — he reminds me often of you 
— he is so generous, so true, and withal as fine and 
sensitive as any woman. A girl could break his 
heart, or at least hurt him very deeply, if she were 
the wrong sort; but I think he will be happy with 
Louise. Let us hope that they will find the happi- 
ness that was denied to us." 

They talked on for some time longer, building air 
castles for their children and exchanging ideas upon 
their own affairs. The old unhappiness was gone — 
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even the thought of parting did not bring the old 
agony. The future was full of interest to them both, 
they both had hopes and ambitions still to be ful- 
filled, and they both felt that the union of the two 
families would keep them in touch with each other. 
The absolute separation that had seemed a necessity 
while the hot blood of youth flowed in their veins 
would no longer be required. The pleasures of com- 
radeship, of friendship could now be permitted. 
They had kept the faith, they had finished the fight, 
and now they were able to enjoy the reward. 

"In some ways, the best years of our lives lie 
before us," said Elise after a long silence. "Youth 
has its joys, but they are not the whole of it; the 
quieter pleasures that come later have their own 
great place, and I hardly think I would exchange 
them or go back if I could. I am certainly a hap- 
pier woman than I was ten years ago." 

"And I a happier man," answered John. "We 
find ourselves after a while. We gain a new sense 
of values and relations, and it is a gain. Now we 
must go back to the city once more; our day is 
nearly ended. This time, however, we shall say 
*au revoir,' and not 'good-by.' And now before we 
go let us drink together to *Our Grandchildren.' " 

They raised their glasses and drank the toast with 
a laugh, and they rose from the table with a feeling 
of deep satisfaction and turned their faces once more 
toward Paris. 
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THE END. 
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